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I BEG leave to inſcribe to You, the 
writings of Mr. RIcHARD SAVAGE, 
an author whoſe early love of the 
Drama, not the bittereſt calamities 
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could depreſs. His genius and misfor- 


tunes hape heretofore gained him the 


protection of a predeceflor of yours 
in the direction of the theatre—Sir 
RICHARD STEELE, who, like Mr. 


Harris, poſſeſſed an uncommon 
ſhare of benevolence, He acted as 
You would have done : he promoted 
his intereſt with the utmoſt zeal, 
related his misfortunes, extolled his 
merit, and took all opportunities of re- 
commending him. The unfortunat! 
SAVAGE; in return, would have n 


with others in acknowledging, Your 
| worth and merit, in directing the moſt 


rational entertainment of an enlightened 
people. 
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people. It requires no common exer- 
tion of ſpirit, activity and abilities to 
be competitor for the public favour, 
with a theatre directed by the /greateſt 
dramatic genius our country could 
ever boaſt : one aſſiſtance You ſhare 
with that Manager, the advice of a 
numerous group of N Ews-PAPER 
Wirs and CriTIcs, thoſe infallible 
Judges of every art and ſcience ; who, 

with a candour and kindneſs peculiar 10 p 
themſelves, ſeize every opportunity to 
mark the moſt _ miſtake of ma- 
88 Ind chor. If Your feelings and 
doubts ſhould make Vou reject the 


advice of ſuch eminent writers (who 
have 
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have frequently had the greateſt law- 
yers for their commentators) I truſt 
Vou will Continue to receive, what I 
know You' pan a _— 
bation of the Public. 155 
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1 T has been obſerved in all ages, that the ad- 
vantages of nature or of fortune have contributed 
very little to the promotion of happineſs; and that 
thoſe whom the 575 — of their rank, or the extent 
of their capacity, have placed upon the fummits of 
human life, have not often given any juſt occafion 
to envy in thoſe who look up to them from a lower 
ſtation, Whether it be that apparent ſuperiority 
incites great deſigns, and great defigns are naturally 
hable to fatal miſcarriages ; or that the general lot 
of mankind is miſery, and the misfortunes of thoſe 
whoſe eminence Help upon them an umverſal atten- 
tion, have been more carefully recorded, becauſe 
they were more generally obſerved, and have in 
reality been only more conſpicuous than. thoſe of 

others, not more frequent, or more ſevere, _ 
That affluence and power, advantages extrinſic 
and adventitious, and therefore eaſily ſeparable from 
thoſe by whom they are poſſeſſed, ſhou d very often 
flatter the mind with expectations of felicity which 
they cannot give, raiſes no aſtomſhment : but it 
ſeems rational to hope, that intellectual greatneſs 
ſhould produce better effects; that minds qualified 
for great attainments ſhould firſt endeavour their 
own benefit; and that they who are moſt able to 
teach others the way to happineſs, ſhould” with moſt 
certainty follow it themſelves, = 
a a 2 But 
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But this expectation, however plauſible, has been 
very frequently diſappointed. The heroes of literary 
as well as civil hiſtory have been very often no leſs 
remarkable for what they have ſuffered, than for 
what they have atchieved ; and volumes have, been 
written only to enumerate the miſeries of the learned, 
and relate their unhappy lives, and untimely deaths. 
To theſe mournful narratives, I am about to add 
the Life of Richard Savage, a man whoſe writings 
intitle him to an eminent rank in the clafſes of 
— ag whoſe misfortunes claim a degree of 
compaſſion, not always due to the unhappy, as they 
were often the conſequences of the crimes of others, 
rather than his own. | | 1 
In the year 1697, Anne Counteſs of Macclesfield, 
haying lived for ſome time upon very uneaſy terms 
with her huſband, thought a public confeſſion of 
adultery the moſt obvious and expeditious method 
of obtaining her liberty ; and therefore declared, 
that the child, with which ſhe was then great, was 
begotten by the Earl Rivers. This, as may be eaſily 
| imagined, made her huſband no leſs defirous of a 
ſeparation than herſelf, and he proſecuted his defign 
in the moſt effectual manner; for he applied not to 


the eccleſiaſtical courts for a divorce, but to the par- 


liament for an act, by which his marriage -1% be 
Ived, the nuptial contract totally annulled, and 
the children of his wife illegitimated. This act, 


after the uſual deliberatiop, he obtained, tho? with - 


out the approbation of ſome, who conſidered mar- 
riage as an affair only cognizable by ecclefiaſtical 
judges ; and on March zd was ſeparated from his 
£54 | wite, 
This was made remarkable by the diſſolution of a 
marriage . in the face of the church. SALMoN's 
REVYIZw. 5 The 
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wife, whoſe fortune, which was very great, was te- 

id her; and who having, as well as her huſband; 
the liberty of making another choice, was in a ſhort 
time married to Colonel Bret. 

While the Earl of Macclesfield was proſecuting 
this affair, his wife was, on the 1oth of Januafy 
1697-8, delivered of a fon, and the Earl Rivers, 
by appearing to conſider him as his own, left none 
any reaſon to doubt of the fincerity of her declara- 
tion ; for he was his godfather, and gave hini his 
own name, which was by his direction inſerted in 
the regiſter of St. Andrew's pariſh in Holborn, but 
unfortunately left him to the care of his mother, 
whom, as ſhe was now ſet free from her huſband, 
he probably — — likely to treat with great ten- 
derneſs the child that had contributed to ſo pleaſing 
an event. It is not indeed eaſy to diſcover what 
motives could be found to overbalance that natural 
affection of a parent, or what intereſt could be pro- 
moted by neglect or cruelty: The dread of ſhame 
or of poverty, by which ſome wretches have been 
incited to abandon or to murder their children, can- 
not be ſuppoſed to have affected a woman who had 
proclaimed her crime, and folicited reproach, and 
on whom the clemency of the legiſlature had un- 
deſervedly beſtowed a fortune, which would have 
been very little diminiſhed by the 'expences which 


The following proteſt is regiſtered in the books of the Houſe 
of Lords. 

Diſſentient. 

Becauſe we conceive that this is the firſt bill of that nature 
that hath paſſed, where there was not a divorce firſt obtained in 
the Spiritual Court ; which we look upon as an ill precedent, 
and may be of dangerous conſequence in the future. 

| HALIFAZ. ROCYESTER. 
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the care of her child could have brought upon her- 
It was therefore not likely that ſhe would be wicked 


without temptation, that ſhe would look upon her 
ſon from his birth with a kind of reſentment and 


abhorrence; and inſtead of ſupporting, aſſiſting, 
and defending him, delight to ſee him ſtruggling 
with miſery, or that ſhe would take everv oppor- 
3 of aggravating his misfortunes, and obſtruct- 
1 is reſources, and with an implacable and reſt- 
leſs cruelty continue her perſecution from the firſt 
hour of his life to the laſt, -— q 

But whatever were her motives, no ſooner was 
her ſon born, than ſhe diſcovered a reſolution of 
diſowning him ; and in a very ſhort time removed 
him from her fight, by committing him to the care 
of a poor woman, whom ſhe directed to educate him 


. 


as her own, and injoined never to inform him of 


his true parents. | 

Such was the beginning of the life of Richard 
Savage: Born with a legal claim to honour and to 
affluence, he was in two months illegitimated by 
the parliament, and diſowned by his mother, doomed | 


to poverty and obſcurity, and launched upon the 


ocean of life, only that he might be ſwallowed by 
its quickſands, or daſhed upon its rocka. 
His mother could not indeed infect others with 
the ſame cruelty. As. it was impoſſible to avoid the 
inquiries which the curioſity or tendetneſs of her 
relations made after her child, ſhe was obliged to 
ve ſome account of the meaſures that ſhe had 
taken; and her mother, the Lady Maſon, whether 


in approbation of her deſign, or to prevent more 


criminal contrivances, engaged to tranſact with the 
nurſe, to pay her for her care, and to ſuperintend 
the education of the child. : 

| | Rn 
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In this charitable office ſhe was aſſiſted by his 
mother Mrs. Loyd, who, while ſhe lived, alwa 
ked upon him with that tenderneſs, which th 

barbarity of his mother made peculiarly neceſſary ; 
but her death, which happened in his tenth year, 
was another of the misfortunes of his childhood : 
for though ſhe kindly endeavoured to alleviate his 
loſs by a legacy of three hundred pounds, yet, as 
he bad none to proſecute his claim, to ſhelter him 
from oppreſſion, or call in law to the aſſiſtance of 
juſtice, ker will was eluded by the executors, and 
no part of the money was ever paid, 

He was however not yet wholly abandoned. The 
Lady Maſon ſtill continued her care, and directed 
him to be placed at a ſmall mar-ſchool near 
St. Alban's, where he was called by the name of 
his nurſe, without the leaſt intimation that he had 
a claim to any other, | | 

Here he was initiated in literature, and paſſed 
through ſeveral of the claſſes, with what rapidity 
or what applauſe cannot now be known. As he 
always ſpoke with reſpect of his maſter, it is pro- 
bable that the mean rank, in which he then ap- 
_ peared, did not hinder his genius from being diſtin- 
guiſhed, or his induſtry from being rewarded ; and 
if in fo low a ſtate he obtained diſtinction and re- 
wards, it is not likely that they were gained but by 
genius and induſtry, | ths 

It is very reaſonable to conjecture, that his ap- 

plication was equal to his abilities, becauſe his im- 
provement was more than proportioned to the op- 
portunities which he enjoyed; nor can it be doubted, 
that if his earlieſt productions had been preſerved, 
like thoſe of happier ſtudents, we might in ſome 
have found vigorous fallies of that ſprightly humour, 

fa | a 4 which 
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which diſtinguiſhes, THE AuTHoR ro BE LET, and 
in others, ſtrong touches of that ardent imagination 
which painted the ſolemn ſeenes of Tus WAx- 
While he was thus cultivating his genius, his 
father the Earl Rivers was ſeized with a diſtemper, 
which in a ſhort time put an end to his life. He 
had frequently 2. after his ſon, and had always 
been amuſed with fallacious and evaſive anſwers; 
but being now in his own opinion on his death-bed, 
he thought it his duty to provide for him among his 
other natural children, and therefore demanded a 
poſitive account of him, with an importunity not 
to be diverted or denied. His mother, who could 
no longer tefuſe an anſwer, determined at leaſt to 
give ſuch as ſhould cut him off for ever from that 
happineſs which competence affords, and therefore 
declared that he was dead; which is perhaps the firſt 
inſtanee of a he invented by a mother to deprive her 
fon of a proviſion. which was deſigned him by ano- 
ther, and which ſhe could not expect herſelf, though 
he ſhould loſe it. E uf | 
This was therefore an act of ' wickedneſs which 
could not be defeated, becauſe it could not be 
ſuſpected; the Earl did not imagine, that there 
could exiſt in a human form a. mother that would 
ruin her fon without enriching herſelf, and there- 
fore beſtowed upon ſome other perſon ſix thouſand 
22 which he had in his will bequeathed to 
vage. : \ 


ee his. mother 60 


intercept this proviſion which had been intended 
him, prompted. her in a ſhort time to another pro- 
ject, a project worthy of ſuch a diſpoſition, , She 
endeavoured to rid herſelf from the danger of being 
— ; : at 


— 
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at any time made known to him, by ſending him 
ſecretly to the American plantations *, 

By whoſe kindneſs this ſcheme was counteracted, 
or by what interpoſition ſhe was induced to lay afide 
her defign, I know not ; it 1s not improbable that 
the Lady Maſon might perſuade or compel her to- 
deſiſt, or perhaps ſhe could not eaſily find accom- 
plices wicked enough to concur in fo cruel an action; 
tor it may be conceived, that thoſe who had by a 
long tion of - guilt hardened their hearts againſt 
the ſenſe of common wickedneſs, would yet be 
ſhocked at the defign of a mother to expoſe her ſon 
to ſlavery and want, to expoſe him without intereſt, 
and without provocation; and Savage might on this 
_ occaſion find protectors and advocates among thoſe 
who had long traded in crimes, and whom com- 

on had never touched before. 

Being hindered, by whatever means, from ba- 
niſhing him into another country, ſhe formed ſoon 
after a ſcheme for burying him in poverty and ob- 
ſcurity in his own ; and that his ſtation of life, if 
not the place of his refidence, might keep him for 
ever at a diſtance from her, ſhe ordered him to be 
placed with a ſhoemaker in Holborn, that after the 
uſual time of trial, he might become his appren- 
tice 7. ; | | 

It is generally reported, that this project was for 
ſome time ſucceſsful, and that Savage was employed 
at the awl longer than he was willing to confeſs ; 
nor was it perhaps any great advantage to him, that 
an unexpected diſcovery determined him to quit his 
Occupation, | 
| 7 


* Savage's Preface to his Miſcellany. 


} Preface to Sayage's Miſcellanies. 
* | About 
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About this time his nurſe, who had always treated 


him as her own ſon, died; and it was natural for 


him to care of thoſe effects, which by her death 


were, as he imagined, become his on; he there- 


fore went to her houſe, opened her boxes, and ex- 
amined her papers, among which he found ſome 
letters written to her by the Lady Maſon, which 


| informed him of his birth, and the reaſons for which 


it was concealed, 


He was now no longer ſatisfied with the * 
e 


ment which had been allotted him, but thought 


had a right to ſhare the affluence of his mother, and 
therefore without ſcruple applied to her as her ſon, 


and made uſe of every art to awaken her tenderneſs, 
and attract her regard. But neither his letters, nor 
the inter tion of thoſe friends which his merit or 


his s procured him, made any impreſſion upon 


her mind: She till reſolved to neglect, though ſhe 
could no longer diſown him. | Ss 
It was to no purpoſe that he frequently ſolicited 
her to admit him to ſee her; ſhe avoided him with 
the moſt vigilant precaution, and ordered him to 
be excluded from her houſe, by whomſoever he 


might be introduced, and what reaſon ſoever he 


* give for entering it, | 
avage was at the ſame time ſo touched with the 


diſcovery of his real mother, that it was his frequent 


actice to walk in the dark evenings “ for ſeveral 
Lows before her door, in hopes of ſeeing her as ſhe 
might come by accident to the window, or croſs her 
apartment with a candle in her hand. | | 
But all his aſſiduity and tenderneſs were without 
for he could neither ſoften her heart, nor 


. * PLAN Dratnn, See Appendix. - * | 
24 open 
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epen her-hand, and was reduced to the utmoſt mi- 
ſeries of want, while he was endeavouring to awaken 
the affection of a mother: He was therefore obli 

to ſeek ſome other means of ſupport, and having 
no profeſſion, became, by neceſſity, an author. 

t this time the attention of all the literary world 
was engroſſed by the Bangorian controverſy, which 
filled the preſs with pamphlets, and the coftee-houſes- 
with diſputants. Of this ſubject, as moſt popular, 
he made choice for his firſt attempt, and without 
any other knowledge of the queſtion, than he had 
caſually collected from converſation, publiſhed a 
poem againſt the biſhop, 5." 

What was the ſucceſs or merit of this performance 
I know not; it was probably loſt among the innu« 
merable pamphlets to which that diſpute gave occa- 
ſion. Mr. Savage wat himſelf in a little time 
aſhamed of it, and endeavoured to ſuppreſs it, by 
deſtroying all the copies he could collect, 

He then attempted a more gainful kind of wri- 
ting *, and, in his bp once year offered to the 
ſtage a comedy borrowed from a Spaniſh plot, which 
was refuſed by the players, and was therefore given 
by him to Mr. Bullock, who, having more intereſt, 
made ſome flight alterations, and brought it upon 
the ſtage, under the title of F Woman's a RIP DTE, 
— allowed the unhappy author no part of the 

t. | | 
"I diſcouraged however at his repulſe, he wrote 
two years afterwards Love in A VEIIL, another 
comedy, borrowed likewiſe from the Spaniſh, but 


Jacob's Lives of Dramatic Poets. 
+ This play was printed firſt in 8vo. and afterwards in 12mo. 
che fifth edition. 
3 with 
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with little better ſucceſs than before; for though it 
was received and ated, yet it appeared ſo late in 
the year, that the author obtained no other advan - 
tage from it, than the acquaintance of Sir Richard 
Steele, and Mr. Wilks; by whom he was pitied, 
careſſed, and reheved. % a 3 | 
Sir Richard Steele having declared in his favour 
with all the ardour of benevolence which conſtituted 
his character, promoted his intereſt with the utmoſt 
zeal, related his misfortunes, applauded his menit, 
took all opportunities of recommending him, and 
aſſerted, * that the inhumanity of his mother had 
given him a right to find every good man his father.“ 
{ Nor was Mr. Savage admitted to his acquaintance 
only, but to his confidence, of which he ſometimes - 
related an inſtance too extraordinary to be omitted, 
CIOS a very juſt idea of his patron's cha- 
r. | "*E 
He was once deſired by Sir Richard, with an air 
of the utmoſt importance, to come very early to his 
houſe the next morning. Mr. Savage came as he 
had miſed, found the chariot at the door, and 
Sir Richard waiting for him, and ready to go out. 
What was ata, and whither they were to go, 
Savage could not conjecture, and was not willing 
to enquire; but immediately ſeated himſelf with 
Sir Richard; the coachman was ordered to drive, 
and they hurried with the utmoſt expedition to 
Hyde-Park Corner, where they ſtopped at a petty 
tavern, and retired to a private room. Sir Richard 
then informed him, that he intended to publiſh a- 
pamphlet, and that he had defired him to come 
thither that he might write for him. They ſoon far 


* PLAIN DEALER: | 
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down to the work. Sir Richard dictated, and Savage 
wrote, till the dinner that had been ordered was 
put upon the table. Savage was ſurprized at the 
meanneſs of the entertainment, and atter ſome he- 
fitation ventured to aſk for wine, which Sir Richard, 
not without reluctance, ordered to be brought. 
They then finiſhed their dinner, and — in 
their pamphlet, which they concluded in the after · 
noon. 

Mr. Savage then imagined his taſk over, and ex- 
pected that Sir Richard would call for the reckoning, 
and return home: but his expectations deceived him, 
for Sir Richard told him, that he was without 
money, and that the pamphlet muſt be ſold before 
the dinner could be paid for; and Savage was there- 
fore obliged to go and offer their new production to 
ſale for two guineas, which with ſome difficulty he 
obtained. Sir Richard then returned home, havin 
retired that day only to avoid his creditors, — 
compoſed the pamphlet only to diſcharge his reck- 
oning. 

Mr. Savage related another fact equally uncom- 
mon, which, though it has no relation to his life, 
ought to be preſerved. Sir Richard Steele having 
one day invited to his houſe a great number of per- 
ſons of the firſt quality, they were ſurpriſed at the 
number of liveries which ſurrounded the table; and 
after dinner, when wine and mirth had ſet them 
free from the obſervation of rigid ceremony, one of 
them enquired of Sir Richard, how ſuch an expen- 
five train of domeſtics could be confiſtent with his 
fortune. Sir Richard very 'frankly confeſſed, that 
they were fellows of whom he would very willingly 
be rid. And being then aſked, why he did not 
diſcharge them, declared that they were bailiifs Nr 
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had introduced themſelves with an execution, and 

whom, fince he could not ſend them away, he had 

thought it convenient to embelliſh with liveries, that 
a” might do him credit while they ſtaid. - 

His friends were diverted with the expedient, and 

by paying the debt diſcharged their attendance, 

- having obliged Sir Richard to promiſe that they 
5 ſhould never : a find him graced with a retinue- 

of the ſame kind, | 

Under ſuch a tutor, Mr. Savage was not likely 
to learn prudence or frugality, and perhaps many 
of the misfortunes which the want of thoſe virtues 

brought upon him in the following parts of his life, 
might be juſtly imputed to ſo unimproving an ex- 

ample. ee 
Nor did the kindneſs of Sir Richard end in com- 
mon favours. He propoſed to have eſtabliſhed him 

in ſome ſettled ſcheme of life, and to have con- 
trated a kind of alliance with him, by marrying 

him to a natural daughter, on whom he intended to 

| beſtow a thouſand pounds. But though he was 
4 always laviſh of future bounties, he conducted his 
| affairs in ſuch a manner, that he was very feldom' 
able to keep his promiſes, or execute his dn in- 
tentions ; and as he was never able to raiſe the ſum 
which he had offered, the marriage was delayed. 
In the mean time he was officiouſly informed that 
Mr. Savage had ridiculed him; by which he was 
ſo much he had pu he withdrew the allow- 


- 


ance which he had paid him, and never afterwards 
admitted him to his houſe. | 


It is not indeed unlikely that Savage might by his: 
imprudence expoſe himſelf to the malice of a tale-- 
bearer ; for his patron had many follies, which as 
his difcernment eaſily Efcorered, his . 

ot tals might 
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might ſometimes incite him to mention too ludi. 
crouſly. A little knowledge of the world is ſufficient 
to diſcover that ſuch weakneſs is very common, and 
that there are few who do not ſometimes, in the; 
wantonneſs of thoughtleſs mirth, or the heat of 
tranſient reſentment, ſpeak of their friends and 
benefactors with levity and contempt, though in 
their cooler moments they want neither ſenſe of 
their kindneſs, nor reverence for their virtue. The 
fault therefore of Mr. Savage was rather negli 
than ingratitude ; but Sir Richard muſt likewiſe: be: 
acquitted of ſeverity, for who is there that can. 
patiently bear contempt from one whom he hag, 
relieved and ſupported, whoſe eſtabliſhment he hag 
laboured, and whoſe intereſt he has promoted ? L 
He was now in abandoned to fortune, with 
out any other Shad than Mr. Wilks; a man, 
who, whatever were his abilities or ſkill as an actor, 
deſerves at leaſt to be remembered for his virtues*, 


* As it is a loſs to mankind when any good action is for- 
gotten, I ſhall inſert another inſtance of Mr. Wilks's generoſity 
very little known. Mr. Smith, a gentleman educated at Dublin, 
being- hindered by an impediment in his pronunciation from 
engaging in orders, for which his friends defigned him, left. his, 
own country, and came to London in queſt of employment, but, 
found his ſolicitations fruitleſs, and his neceſſities every day more 
preſſing. In this diſtreſs he wrote a tragedy, avd offered it ta 
the players, by whom it was rejected. Thus were his laſt hopes 
defeated, and he had no other proſpect than of the moſt de- 
plorable poverty. But Mr. Wilks thought his performance, 
though not perfect, at leaſt worthy of ſome reward, and there- 
fore offered him a benefit. This favour he improved with ſo 
much diligence, that the houſe afforded him a conſiderable ſum, 
with which he went to Leyden, applied hunſelf to the ſtudy of 
phyſic, and proſecuted his deſign with ſo much diligence and 
ſucceſs, that when Dr. Boerhaave was deſired by the Czarina to, 
recommend proper perſons to introduce into Ruſſia the * 
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which are not often to be found in the world, and 
rhaps leſs often in his profeſſion than in others. 
To be humane, generous and candid, is a very high 


degree of merit in any caſe; but thoſe qualities 


deſerve ſtill greater praiſe, when they are found in 
that condition, which makes almoſt every other man, 


for whatever reaſon, contemptuous, inſolent, petu- 


lant, ſelfiſh, and brutal. 
As Mr. Wilks was one of thoſe to whom _— 


_ feldom complained without relief, he naturally 


an unfortunate wit into his protection, and not only 


aſſiſted him in any caſual diſtreſſes, but continued 


an equal and ſteady kindneſs to the time of his death. 
By his interpoſition Mr. Savage once obtained 
from his mother * fifty pounds, and a promiſe of 


one hundred and fifty more; but. it was the fate of 


this unhappy man, that few promiſes of any ad- 
vantage to him were performed. His mother was 
infected among others with the general madneſs of 
the South-Sea traffic, and having been diſappointed 
in her expectations, refuſed to pay what perhaps 
nothing but the proſpect of ſudden affluence prompted 
her to promiſe. | 44 

Being thus obliged to depend upon the friendſhip 


of Mr. Wilks, he was conſequently an affiduous 


frequenter of the theatres, and in a ſhort time the 
amuſements of the ſtage took ſuch poſſeſſion of his 
mind, that he never was abſent aà play in 
ſeveral years. 0 | | | 


x 
k 1 


and ſtudy of phyſic, Dr. Smith was one of thoſe whom he 


ſelected. He had a confiderable penfion ſettled on him at his 
arrival, and was one of the chief phyſicians at the Ruſſian 
court. . 
This I write upon the credit of the author of his life, 
which was publiſhed 1727. 572 5 
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This conſtant attendance naturally procured him 
the acquaintance of the players, and among others, of 
Mrs. Oldfield, who was ſo much pleaſed with his con- 
verſation, and touched with his misfortunes; that ſhe 
allowed him a ſettled , penſion of fifty pounds a year, 
which was during her life regularly paid. | 

That this act of generoſity may receive its due praiſe, 
and that the good actions of Mrs. Oldfield may not he 
ſullied by her general character, it is proper to men- 
tion what Mr. Savage often declared in the ſtrongeſt 
terms, that he never ſaw her alone, or in any other 
place than behind the ſcenes. 

At her death he endeavoured to ſhew his gratitude 
in the moſt decent manner, by wearing mourning as 
for a mother, but did not celebrate her in elegies, be- 
cauſe he knew that too great profuſion of praiſe would 
only have revived thoſe faults which his natural equity 
did not allow him to think leſs, becauſe they were 
committed by one who favoured him ; but of which, 
though his virtue would not endeavour- to palliate 
them, his gratitude would not ſuffer him to prolong 
the memory, or diffuſe the cenſure. A 

In his WAN DER ER, he has indeed taken an oppor» 
tunity of mentioning her, but celebrates her not for 
her virtue, but her beauty, an excellence which none 
ever denied her: This is the only eacomium with 
which he has rewarded her liberality, and perbaps he 
has even in this been too laviſh of his praiſe, He 

ſeems to have thought, that never to mention his bene- 
factreſs would have an appearance of ingratitude, tho? 
to have dedicated any particular performance to her 
memory would have only betrayed an officious par- 
tiality, that, without exalting — character, would 
have depreſſed his own. 4 - 7th 5 

He had ſometimes, by the kindneſs of Mr. Wilks, 
the advantage of a benefit, on which occaſions he 

Vor. I, = often 
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often received uncommon marks of regard and com- 

paſſion; and was once told by the Duke of Dorſet, 

that ĩt was juſt to conſider him as an injured nobleman, 

and that in his opinion the nobility ought to think 

. themſelves obliged, without ſolicitation, to take every 

opportunity of 2 * him by their countenance 
ut he 


.and patronage. generally the mortifica- 
tion to hear that the whole intereſt of his mother was 
employed to fruſtrate his applications, and that ſhe 
never left any expedient untried, by which he might 
be cut off from the poſſibility of ſupporting life. The 


| fame diſpoſition ſhe endeavoured to diffule among all 


thoſe over whom nature or fortune gave her any in- 
fluence, and indeed ſucceeded too well in her deſign ; 
but could not always propagate her effrontery with 
her cruelty, for ſome of thoſe, whom ſhe incited 


againſt him, were aſhamed of their own condubt, 


and boaſted of that relief which they never gave 
him. 

In this cenſure I do not indiſcriminately involve all 
his relations: for he has mentioned with gratitude the 
humanity of one Lady, whoſe name I am now unable 
to recollect, and to whom therefore I cannot pay the 
praiſes which ſhe deſerves for having acted well in op+ 
pofition to influence, precept, and example. . 
The puniſhment which our laws infli& upon thoſe 


| 13 who murder their infants is well known, nor 


its juſtice ever been conteſted; but if they de- 
ſerve death, who deſtroy a child in its birth, what 
pains can be ſevere enough for her who forbears to 
deſtroy him only to inlet ſharper | miſeries upon 


him ; who prolongs his life only to make it mi- 
ſerable; and who expoſes him, without care and 
without Fr „to the malice of oppreſſion, the ca- 

. and the temptations of poverty; 
overwhelmed with calami- 
Us ties; 


prices o 
who rejoices to ſee him 


* 
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ties; and when his own induſtry, or the charity of 
others, has enabled him to riſe for a ſhort time above 
his miſeries, plunges him again into his former diſtreſs ? 

The kindneſs of his friends not affording him any 
conſtant ſupply, and the proſpect of improving his for · 
tune, by enlarging his acquaintance, neceſſarily lead - 
ing him to places of expence, he found it neceſſary * to 
endeavour once more at dramatic poetry, for which he 
was now better qualified by a more extenſive know- 
ledge, and longer obſervation. But having been un- 
ſucceſsful in comedy, though rather for want of op- 
portunities than genius, he reſol ved now to try whe- 
ther he ſhould not be more fortunate in exhibiting a 
tragedy. | 

The ſtory which he choſe for the ſubject, was that 
of Sir Thomas Overbury, a ſtory well adapted to the 
ſtage, though perhaps not far enough removed from 
the preſent age, to admit properly the fictions neceſ- 
ſary to complete the plan; for the mind, which na- 
turally loves truth, is always moſt offended with the 
violation of thoſe truths of which we are moſt certain, 
and we of courſe conceive thoſe facts moſt certain, 
which approach neareſt to our own time. 
Out * this ſtory he formed a tragedy, which, if the 
circumſtances in which he wrote it be conſidered, will 
afford at once an uncommon proof of ſtrength of ge- 
nius, and evenneſs of mind, of a ſerenity not to be 
ruffled, and an imagination not to be ſuppreſſed, 
During a conſiderable part of the time, in which he 
was employed upon this performance, he was with- 
out lodging, and often without meat ; nor had he any 
other conveniencies for ſtudy than the fields or the 
ſtreet allowed him ; there he uſed to walk and form 
his ſpeeches, and afterwards ſtep into a ſhop, beg for 
a few moments the uſe of the pen and ink, and write 
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down what he had compoſed upon paper, which he 
had E up by accident. . 
If the performance of a writer thus diſtreſſed is not 

perfect, its faults ought ſurely to be imputed to a cauſe 


vyery different from want of genius, and muſt rather ex, 


cite pity than provoke cenſure. r 
But when under theſe diſcouragements the tragedy 
was finiſhed, there yet remained the labour of intro- 
ducing it on the ſtage, an undertaking, which, to an 
ingenious mind, was in a very high degree vexatious 
and diſguſting ; for having little intereſt or reputation, 
he was obliged to ſubmit himſelf wholly to the players, 
and admit, with whatever reluctance, the emendations 
of Mr. Cibber, which he always confidered as the diſ- 

grace of his performance. | 17 
He had indeed in Mr. Hill another critic of a very 
different claſs, from whoſe friendſhip he received great 
aſſiſtance on many occafions, and whom he never men- 
tioned but with the utmoſt tenderneſs and regard *. 
He had been for ſome time diſtinguiſhed by him with 
very particular kindneſs, and on this occaſion it was 
natural to apply to him as an author of an eſtabhſhed 
character. He therefore ſent this tragedy 7 him, 
with a ſhort copy of + verſes, in which he defired his 
correction. Mr, Hill, whoſe humanity and politeneſs 
are generally known, readily complied wath his re- 

ueſt; but as he is remarkable for fingularity of ſen- 
timent, and bold experiments in language, Mr. Sa- 
vage did not think. his play much improved by his in- 
novation, and had even at that time the courage to re- 
ject ſeveral paſſages which he could not approve ; and 
What is ſtill more laudable, Mr. Hill had the genero- 

ſity not to reſent the neglect of his alterations, but 
wrote the 1 prologue and epilogue, in which he 

'-1%T.VoL Ih 8. + Ibid, p. 150. 
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touches on the circumſtances of the author with great 
tenderneſs. 
 Afﬀeer all theſe obſtructions and compliances, he 
was only able to bring his play upon the ſtage in the 
ſummer, when the chief actors had retired, and the reſt 
were in poſſeſſion of the houſe for their own advantage. 
Among theſe, Mr. Savage was admitted to play the 
part of Sir Thomas Overbury, by which he gained no 
great reputation, the theatre being a ptovince for Which 
nature ſeemed not to have deſigned him; for neither 
his voice,, look, nor geſture, were ſuch as are expec- 
ted on the ſtage, and he was himſelf ſo much a- 
ſhamed of andy, been reduced to appear as a player, 
that he always blotted out his name from the liſt, 
when a copy of his tragedy was to be ſhown to his 
friends. | 

In the publication of his performance he was more 
ſucceſsful, for the rays of genius that glimmered in it, 
that glimmered through all the miſts which poverty 
and Cibber had been able to ſpread over it, procured 
him the notice and eſteem of many perſons eminent 
for their rank, their virtue, and their wit. | 
Of this play, ated, printed, and dedicated, the ac- 
cumulated profits aroſe to-an hundred pounds, which 
he thought at that time a very large ſum, having been 
never maſter of ſo much before *' | © 

In the dedication *, for which he received ten 
guineas, there is nothing remarkable. The Preface 
contains a very liberal encomium on the blooming 
excellencies of Mr, Theophilus Cibber, which Mr. 
Savage could not in the latter of his life ſee his 
friends about to read without Facching the play out 

of their hands, The generofity of Mr. Hi did 

not end on, this occaſion; for afterwards, when Mr. 
Savage's neceflities returned, he encouraged a ſub- 

* To Herbert Tryſt, Eſq. of Herefordſhire, vol. I. p. 111. 
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ſcription to a Miſcellany of Poems in a very extra« 
ordinary manner, by publiſhing his ſtory in the 
PLain DEALER *, with ſome affecting lines t, which 


he aſſerts to have been written by Mr. Savage _ 
4 the 


= 


* The PLain DEALER was a periodical paper written by Mr. 
Hill and Mr, Bond, whom Mr. Savage called the two contending 
ers of light and darkneſs. They wrote by turns each fix- 
flays, and the character of the work was obſerved regularly to 
riſe in Mr. Hill's weeks, and fall in Mr. Bond's. 
+ Hopeleſs, abandon'd, aimleſs, and oppreſs'd, 
Loft to delight, and, ev'ry way, diſtreſs d; 
Croſs his cold bed, in wild diſorder, thrown, 
Thus figh'd Alexis, friendleſs, and alone— 
Why do I breathe ?—What joy can being give, 
; When ſhe, who gave me life; forgets I live ! 
Feels not theſe wintry blaſts ; —nor heeds my ſmart z 
But ſhuts me from the ſhelter of her heart! 
Saw me expos'd to want ! to ſhame | to ſcorn! 
To ills !\—which make it miſery to be born 
Caſt me, regardleſs, on the world's bleak wild! 
And bade me be a wretch, while yet a child! 
Where can he hope for pity, peace, or reſt, 
Who moves no ſoftneſs in a mother's breaſt ? 
Cuſtom, law, reaſon, all] my eauſe forſake, 
And Nature ſleeps, to keep my woes awake! 
Crimes, which the cruel ſcarce believe can be, 
The kind are guilty of, to ruin me. 
E'en ſhe, who bore me, blaſts me with her hate, 
And, meant my fortune, makes herſelf my fate. 
- Yet has this ſweet neglector of my woes, 
The ſofteſt, tend'reſt breaſt that pity knows ! 
Her eyes ſhed mercy whereſoe'er they ſhine, 
And her ſoul melts at ev'ry woe—but mine. 
Sure then ſome ſecret fate for guilt unwil'd, 
Some ſentence preordain'd to be fulfill'd ! 
to Plung'd me thus deep in ſorrow's ſearching flood, 
And waſh'd me from the mem'ry of her blood. 
But, oh ! whatever cauſe has mov'd her hate, 
; Let me but ſigh, in filence, at my fate; | 
- The God within perhaps may touch her breaſt, | 
And, when ſhe pities, who can be diſtreſs'd ? 
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the treatment received by him from his mother, but 
of which he was himſelf the author, as Mr. Savage 
afterwards declared, Theſe lines, and the page in 
which they were inſerted, had a very powerful effect 
upon all but his mother, whom, by making her cruelty” 
more public, they only hardened in her averſion. 
Mr. Hill not only promoted the ſubſcription to the 
Miſcellany, but furniſhed likewiſe the greateſt part of 
the Poems of which it is compoſed, and particularly 
Taz Harry Max, which he publiſhed as a ſpeci- 
men. 
The ſubſcriptions of thoſe whom theſe 
ſhould influence to patroniſe merit in diſtreſs, without 
any other ſolicitation, were directed to be left at But- 
ton's coffee-houſe ; and Mr. Savage going thither a 
few days afterwards, without expeCtation of any effect 
from his propoſal, found to his ſurprize ſeventy. 
guineas *, which had been ſent him in conſequence of 
the compaſſion excited by Mr, Hill's pathetie repre · 
ſentation. Ty RO | 
To this Miſcellany he wrote a preface +, in * 


*The names of thoſe who ſo generouſly contributed to his re- 
lief, having been mentioned in a former account, ought not to be 
omitted here, They were the Dutcheſs of Cleveland, Lady 
Cheyney, Lady Caftlemain, Lady Gower, Lady Lechmere, the 
Dutcheſs Dowager, and Dutcheſs of Rutland, Lady Strafford, 
the Counteſs Dowager of Warwick, Mrs. Mary Floyer, Mrs. 
Sofuel Noel, Duke of Rutland, Lord Gainſborough, Lord Mil- 
fington, Mr. John Savage. 

+ This Preface is as follows ; | 

Crudelis Mater magis, an Puer improbus ille ? 

Improbus ille Puer, crudelis tu quoque Mater. Vino. 
F My readers, I am afraid, when they obſerve Richard Savage 
joined fo cloſe, and ſo conſtantly, to ſon of the late Earl Ri- 
vers,” will * to a ridiculous vanity, what is the effect of an 
unhappy neceſſity, which my hard fortune has thrown me under 
»-I am to be pardoned for adhering a little tenaciouſly to my fa- 

, 
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he gives an account of his mother's cruelty in a very 
uncomman ſtrain of humour, and with a gaiety of 
| | ma- 


ther, becauſe my mother will allow me to be no-body ; and has 
almoſt reduced me, among heavier afflictions, to that uncommon 
kind of want, which the Indians of America complained of at 
our firſt ſettling among them ; when they came to beg names of the 
Engliſh, becauſe (ſaid they) we are poor men of ourſelves, and 
have none we can lay claim to. | . 

The goodnature of thoſe, to whom I have not the honour to be 
known, would forgive me the ludicrous'turn'of this beginning, if 
they knew but how little reaſon I have to be merry,——lt was my 
misfortune to be ſon of the above-mentioned Earl, by the late 
Counteſs of Macclesfield, (now widow of Colonel Henry Bret) 
whoſe divorce, on occafion of the amour which I was a conſe- 
quence of, has left ſomething on record, which I take to be very 
remarkable ; and it is this: Certain of our great judges, in 
their temporal deciſions, act with a ſpiritual regard to Leviti- 
cal Divinity, and in particular to the Ten Commandments ; two 
of which ſeem, in my caſe, to have viſibly influenced their opi- 
nions—* Thou ſhalt not commit adultery,” pointed fulleſt on my 
mother: But, as to © The Lord's vifiting the fins of the fathers 
upon the children,” it was conſidered as what could regard me 
only: And for that reaſon, I ſuppoſe, it had been inconſiſtent 
with the rules of ſanctity, to aſſign proviſion out of my mother's 
return'd eſtate, for ſupport of an infant ſinner. 

Thus, while legally the ſon of one Earl, and naturally of 
another, 1 am, nominally, no-body's ſon at all: For the Lady 
having given me too much father, thought it but an equivalent 
deduction to leave me no mother, by way of balance---So I am 
ſported into the world, a kind of ſhuttlecock, between law and 
nature If law had not beaten me back, by the ſtroke of an act, 
on purpoſe, I had not been above wit, by the privitege of a man 
of quality: Nay, I might have preſerved into the bargain, the 
Lives of Duke Hamilton and Lord Mohun, whoſe difpute aroſe 
from the eſtate of that Earl of Macclesfield, whom (but for the 
mentioned act) I muſt have called father---And, if nature had 
not ſtruck me off, with a ftranger blow than law did, the other 
Karl, who was moſt emphatically my father, could never have 


been told, L was dead, when he was about to enable me, by his 


will, to have lived to ſome purpoſe. An unaccountable ſeverity 
of a mother]! whom I was then not old enough to have deſerved 

it from; and by which I am a fingle unhappy inſtance among 
4 that 
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that nobleman's natural children, and thrown friendleſs on the 
world without means of ſupporting myſelf, and without authority 
to apply to thoſe, whoſe duty I know 1t is to ſupport me. | 

Thus, however ill qualified I am to live by my wits, I have the 
beſt plea in the world for attempting it; ſince it is too apparent that 
I was born to it.---Haying wearied my judgment wita frr itleſs 
endeavours to be happy, I gave the reins tomy fancy, that I might 
learn, at leaſt, to he eaſy. & 

But I ceaſe a while to ſpeak of myſelf, that I may fay ſome- 
thing of my miſcellany---I was furniſhed, by the verſes of my 
friends, with wit enough to deſerve a ſubſcription 3 but I wanted 
another much more profitable quality, which ſhould have em- 
boldened me to ſolicit it (another of my wants, that, I hope, may 
be imputed to my mother !) I had met with little encouragement, 
but for the endeavours of ſome few gentlemen in my behalf, who 
were generous enough to confider my ill fortune, as a merit that 
intitled me to their notice. 

Among theſe I am particularly indebted to the author of the 
PLAIx DEALERS, who was pleaſed, in two of his papers (which 
I intreat his pardon for reprinting before my Miſcellany) to point 
out my unhappy ſtory to the world with ſo touching a humanity, 
and ſo good an effect, that many perſons of quality, of all ranks, 
and of both ſexes, diſtinguiſhed themſelves with the cp pr 
he had hinted to the noble-minded ; and not ſtaying till they 
were applied to, ſent me the honour of their ſubſeriptions in the 
moſt liberal and handfome manner for encouragement of my un- 
dertaking. 4 
I ought here to acknowledge ſeveral favours Mr. Hill, 
whoſe writings are a ſhining ornament of this Miſcellany ; but I 
wave detainiftig my readers, and beg leave to refer them to a copy 
of verſes called Taz FRIEND *, which I have taken the liberty 
to addreſs to that gentleman. 

To return to the Lady, my mother---Had the celebrated Mr.. 
Locke been acquainted with her example, it had certainly ap- 

ared in his chapter againſt innate practical principles; becauſe 
it would have completed his inſtances of enormities: Some of 
which, though not exactly in the order that he mentions them, 
are as follow Have there not been (ſays he) whole — 

0 1 An 
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The Dedication is addreſſed to the Lady Mary” 
Wortley Montague, whom he flatters without re- 


ſerve, 


© and thaſe of the maſt civilized people, amongſt whom, the 
«© expoſing their children to periſh by want, or wild beaſts, has 
© been a practice as little condemned or ſcrupled as the begetting 
© them?” Were I inclinable to be ſerious, I could eaſily prove 


that I have not been more gently dealt with by Mrs. Bret; but if 
this is any way foreign to my caſe, I ſhall find a nearer example 
ues. 


in the whimſical one that e 
It is familiar (ſays the afore- cited author) among the Men- 
« grelians, a people profeſſing Chriſtianity, to bury their children 
© alive without ſcruple'—There are indeed ſundry ſects of Chri- 
ſtians, and I have ed wondered which could be my mamma's, 
but now I find ſhe piouſly profeſſos and praQtiſes Chriſtianity 
after the manner of the n ; ſhe 1nduftriouſly dbſcured 
me, when my fortune depended on my being known, and, in that 
ſenſe ſhe ＋ 17 faid to have buried me alive; and ſure, like a 
Mengrelian, the muſt have committed the action without ſcruple ; 
for ſhe is a woman of ſpirit, and can ſee the conſequence without 
remorſe— The Caribees (continues my author) were wont to 
© caſtrate their children, in order to fat and eat them Here in- 
deed I can draw no parallel; for to ſpeak juſtice of the Lady, the 
never contributed ought to have me pampered, but always promo- 
ted my being ſtarved: Nor did ſhe, even in my infancy, betray. 
fondneſs enough to be ſuſpected of a deſign to deveur me; but, on 
the contrary, not enduring me ever to approach her, offered a 
bribe to have me ſhipped off, in an odd manner, to one of the 
plantations—When I was about fifteen her affection began to 
awake, and bad I but known my intereſt, I had been handſomely , 
provided for. In ſhort, I was ſolicited to be bound apprentice to a 
honeſt and reputable occupation—a ſhoemaker ; an offer 
which I undutifully rejected. I was, in fine, unwilling to under- 


ftand her in a literal ſenſe, and hoped, that, like the prophets of 


old, ſhe might have hinted her mind in a kind of parable, or pro- 
verbial way of ſpeaking ; as thus—That one time or other I 

might, on due — have the honour of taking the length 
of her foot. | 


Mr. Locke mentions another ſet of people that diſpatch their 


children, if a pretended aſtrologer declares them to have unhap- 


py ſtars Perhaps my mamma has procyred ſome cunning man to 


calculate my nativity ; or having had ſome ominous dream, which 


preceded, | 
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ſerve, and, to confeſs the truth, with very little * art. 
The ſame obſervation may be extended to all his De- 
dications: his compliments are conſtrained and vio- 
lent, heaped together without the 2 of order, or 
the decency of introduction: he ſeems to have writ- 
ten his Panegyrics for the peruſal only of his patrons, 
and to have imagined that he had no other taſk than to 
pamper them. with praiſes however groſs, and that 
flattery would make its way to the heart, without the 
aſſiſtance of elegance or invention. 
Soon afterwards the death of the king furniſhed a 
eneral ſubje& for a poetical conteſt, in which Mr. 
pow engaged, and is allowed to have carried the 
prize of honour from his competitors ; but I know 
not whether he 14 by his performance any other 
e 


advantage than the increaſe of his reputation ; thou 
it muſt certainly have been with views that 
preceded my birth, the dire event may have to her in 


the dark and dreary bottom of a China cup, w coffee-ſtains 
are often conſulted for prophecies, and held as infallible as were 
the leaves of the ancient Sybils—To be 2 ſerious: I am ra- 
ther willing to wrong her judgment, by ſuſpecting it to be tainted 
a little with the tenets of ſuperſtition, than ſuppoſe ſhe can be miſ- 
treſs of a ſeared conſcience, and act on no principle at all. 

* This the following extract from it will prove. 

Since our country has been honoured with the glory of 
your wit, as Nee and immortal as your ſoul, it no longer 
© remains a doubt whether your ſex have ſtrength of mind in pro- 
© portion to their ſweetneſs. There is ſomething in your verſes 
© as diſtinguiſhed as your air—They are as ſtrong as truth, 
© as deep as reaſon, as clear as innocence, and as ſmooth as beauty 
© —They contain a nameleſs and peculiar mixture of force and 
grace, which is at once ſo movingly ſerene, and ſo majeſtically 
© lovely, that it is too amiable to appear any where but in your 
eyes and in your writings. 

As fortune is not more my enemy than I am the enemy of 
4 flattery, I know not how I can forbear this application to your 
5 Ladyſhip, becauſe there is ſcarce a poſſibility that I ſhould ſay 
mare than I believe, when I am ſpeaking of your Excellence. 
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| prevailed upon himſelf to attempt a ſpecies of writing 
of which ah the topics had been long before extiauſted. 
and which was made at once difficult by the multitudes 
that had failed in it, and thoſe that had ſuceeded. _ 
He was now advaneing in reputation, and though 
frequently involved in very diftrefsful perplexities, 
appeared however to be gaining upon mankind, when 
both his fame and his life were endangered by an e- 
vent, of which it is not yet determined, whether it 
ought to be mentioned as a crime or a calamity. 
the 2oth of November 1727, Mr. Savage came 
from Richmond, where he then lodged, that he might 
purſue his ſtudies with lefs interruption, with an in- 
tent to diſcharge another lodging which he Had in 
Weſtminſter, and accidentally meeting two gentlemen 
his acquaintances, whoſe names were Merchant and 
Gregory, he went in with them to a neighbouring 
coffee-houſe, and fat drinking till it was late, it being 
in no time of Mr. Savage's lite any part of his charac- 
ter to be the firſt of the company that deſired to ſepa- 
rate. He would willingly have gone to bed in the 
ſame houſe, but there was not room for the whole com- 
pany, and therefore they agreed to ramble about the 
ſtreets, and divert themſelves with ſuch amuſements as 
ſhould offer themſelves till morning. | 
In their walk they happened unluckily to difcover 
light in Robinſon's coffee-houſe near Charing-crols, 
atid therefore went in. Merchant, with fome rude- 
neſs, demanded a room, and-was told that there was a 
good fire in the next parlour, which the company 
were about to leave, being then paying their reckoning. 
Merchant, not ſatisfied with this anſwer, ruſhed into 
the room, and was followed by his companions. He 
then petulantly placed himſelf between the company 
and the fire, and ſoon after kicked down the table. 
This produced a quarrel, ſwords were drawn ee 
N | 'H 
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ſides, and one Mr. James Sinclair was killed. Savage 
having wounded likewiſe a maid that held him, forced 
his way with Merchant out of the houſe; but being 
intimidated and confuſed, without reſolution either to 
fly or ſtay, they were taken in a back court by one of 
the company and ſome ſoldiers, whom he had called to 
his aſſiſtance. 
Being ſecured and guarded that night, they were in 
the morning carried before three juſtices, who commit- 
ted them to the Gatehouſe, from whence, upon the 
death of Mr. Sinclair, which happened the ſame day, 
they were removed in the night to Newgate, where | 
they were however treated with ſome diſtinction, 
exempted from the ignominy of chains, and confined, 
705 SOUS the common criminals, but in the Prefs- 
ard. | 
l When the day of trial came, the court was crouded 
in a very unuſual manner, and the public appeared to 
intereſt itſelf as in a cauſe of general concern. The 
witneſſes againſt Mr. Savage and his friends were, the 
woman who kept the houſe, which was a houſe of ill 
fame, and her maid, the men who were in the room 
with Mr, Sinclair, and a woman of the town, who had 
been drinking with them, and with whom one of them 
had been ſeen in bed. They ſwore in general, that 
Merchant gave the provocation, which Savage and 
Gregory drew their ſwords to juſtify ; that Savage 
drew firſt, and that he ſtabbed Sinclair when he was 
not in a poſture of defence, or while Gregory com- 
manded his ſword ; that after he had given the thruſt 
he turned pale, and would have retired, but that the 
maid .clung round him, and one of the company en- 
deavoured to detain, him, from whom he broke, by 
cutting the maid on the head, but was afterwards taken 


iu a court. 
There 


—————— —— = 
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There was ſome difference in their depoſitions ; one 


did not ſee Savage give the wound, another ſaw it 


given when Sinclair held his point towards the ground ; 


and the woman of the town aſſerted, that ſhe did not 


ſee Sinclair's ſword at all: This difference however 
was very far from amounting to inconſiſtency, but it 
was ſufficient to ſhew,. that the hurry of the diſpute 
was ſuch, that it was not eaſy to diſcover the truth 
with relation to particular circumſtances, and that 
therefore ſome deductions were to be made from the 
credibility of the teſtimonies. 

Sinclair had declared ſeveral times before his death, 
that he received his wound from Savage, nor did Sa- 
vage at his trial deny the fact, but endeavoured partly 


to extenuate it, by urging the ſuddenneſs of the whole 


action, and the impoſſibility of any ill deſign, or pre- 
meditated malice, and partly to juſtify it by the neceſ- 
fity of ſelf-defence, and the hazard of his own life, 
if he had loſt that opportunity of giving the thruſt: 
He obſerved, that neither reaſon nor law obliged a 
man to wait for the blow which was threatened, and 
which, if he ſhould ſuffer it, he might never be able 
to return ; that it was always allowable to prevent an 
aſſault, and to preſerve life by taking away that of the 
adverſary, by whom it was endangered. 
With regard to the violence with which he endea- 
voured to eſcape, he declared, that it was not his de- 
ſign to fly from juſtice, or decline a trial, but to avoid 
the expences and ſeverities of a priſon, and that he in- 
—_ to have appeared at the bar without compul- 
n. 


This defence, which took up more than an hour, 


was heard by the multitude that thronged the court 


with the moſt attentive and reſpectful ſilence: Thoſe 
who thought he ought not to be acquitted, owned that 
| | applauſe 
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applauſe could not be refuſed him; and thoſe who be · 
oh pitied his misfortunes, now reverenced his abilities. 
The witneſſes which appeared againſt him were 
proved to be perſons of characters which did not en- 
title them to much credit; a common ſtrumpet, a vo- 
man by whom ſtrumpets were entertained, and a man 
by whom they were ſupported ; and the character of 
Savage was by ſeveral perſons of diſtinction aſſerted to 
be that of a modeſt inoffenfive man, not inclined to 
broils, or to inſolence, and who had, to that time, been 
=y known for his misfortunes and his wit. 

ad his audience been his judges, he had undoubt- 
edly been acquitted; but Mr. Page, who was then 
upon the day treated him with his uſual inſolenee 
and ſeverity, and when he had ſummed up the evi- 
dence, endeavoured to exaſperate the jury, as Mr. Sa- 
vage uſed to relate it, with this eloquent harangue. 


Gentlemen of the jury, you are to conſider that 
* Mr. Savage is a very great man, a much greater 
man than you or I, gentlemen of the jury; that he 
* wears very fine clothes, much finer clothes than you 
or I, gentlemen of the jury; that he has abundance 
* of money in his pocket, much more money than 
you or I, gentlemen of the jury; but gentlemen of 
the jury, is it not a very hard caſe, gentlemen of 
jury, that Mr. Savage ſhould therefore kill you or 
me, gentlemen of the jury? | 


Mr. Savage hearing his defence thus miſrepreſented, 
and the men who were to decide his fate incited againſt 
him by mvidious compariſons, reſolutely aſſerted, that 
his cauſe was not candidly explained, and began to re- 
capitulate what he had before faid with regard to his 
condition, and the neceflity of endeavouring to eſcape 
the expences of impriſonment ; but the judge having 
ordered him to be filent, and repeated his orders with- 

b out 
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out effect, commanded that he ſliould be taken from 


the bar by force. a 
The jury then heard the opinion of the judge, that 
characters were of no weight againſt poſitive evi- 
dence, though they might turn the ſcale, where it was 
doubtful; and that though, when two men attack 
each other, the death of either is only manſlaughter; 
but where one is the aggreſſor, as in the caſe before 
them, and in purſuance of his firſt attack, kills the 
other, the law ſuppoſes the action, however ſudden, 
to be malicious. They then deliberated upon their 
verdict, and determined that Mr. Savage and Mr. 


Gregory were guilty of murder, and Mr. Merchant, 


who had no ſword, only of manſlaughters = 

Thus ended this memorable trial, which laſted eight 
hours. Mr. Savage and Mr, Gregory were conduc- 
ted back to priſon, where they were more cloſely con- 
fined, and loaded with irons of fifty pounds weight : 
Four days afterwards they were ſent back to the court 
to receive ſentence ; on which occaſion Mr. Savage 
made, as far as it could be retained in memory, the 
following ſpeech. id | 


It is now, my Lord, too late to offer any thing 
© by way of defence or vindication; nor can we ex- 
* peCt ought from your Lordſhips, in this court, but 
© the ſentence which the law requires you, as judges, 
* to pronounce againſt men of our calamitous condi- 
tion. But we are alſo perſuaded, that as mere 
men, and out of this ſeat of rigorous juſtice, you 
* are. ſuſceptive. of the tender paſſions, and too hu- 
© mane, not to commiſerate the unhappy fituation of 
* thoſe, whom the law ſometimes — — 
from you to pronounce upon. No doubt you diſ- 
tinguiſh between offences, which ariſe out of pre- 
meditation, and a diſpoſition habituated to vice or 

| s immorality 
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© immorality, and, tranſgreſſions, . which are the un- 
happy and. unforeſeen, effects of caſual abſence of 
0 —_— and ſudden impulſe * We there 
© fore hope you will contribute all you can to an ex- 
* tenſion of that mercy, which the gentlemen. of the 
* jury have been pleaſed to ſhew Mr. Merchant, who. 
(allowing. facts as ſworn againſt us by the ana} 
© has led us into this our calamity. I hope this wil 

not be conſtrued, as if we meant to reffect upon. 
that gentleman, or remove any thing from us upo 

* him, or that we repine the more at our 3 
* cauſe he has no participation of it: No, my Lord ! 
For my part, I declare nothing could more ſoften. my 
grief, than to be without any companion in ſo great 
* a misfortune *. | 


Mr. Savage had now no hopes of life, but from the 
mercy of the crown, which was very earneſtly, ſolici- 
ted by his friends, and which, with whatever difficul- 
ty the ſtory may obtain belief, was obſtructed only by 
his mother. »' a" | 

To prejudice the Queen againſt him, ſhe- made 
uſe of an incident, which was omitted in the order of 
time, that it might be mentioned together with the; 
purpoſe whieh it was -made to ſerve. Mr. Savage, 
when he had diſcovered his birch, had an Tice ant 
deſire to ſpeak to his mother, who always avoided: him 
in . and refuſed him admiſſion into her houſe. 

One evening walking, as it was his cuſtom, in the 
ſtreet that ſhe inhabited, he ſaw the door of her houſe 
by accident open; he. entered it, and finding no per- 
ſons in the paſſage to hinder him, went up ſtairs to ſa- 
lute her. She diſcovered him before he could enter 
her chamber, alarmed the family with the moſt diſ- 
treſsful outcries, and when ſhe had by her ſcreams 

Nr. Savage's Life. | 
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gathered them about her, ordered them to drive out 
of the houſe that villain, who had forced himſelf in 
upon her, and endeavoured to murder her. Savage, 
who had attempted with the moſt ſubmiſſive tender- 
neſs to ſoften her rage, hearing her utter ſo deteſtable 
an accufation, thought it prudent to retire, and, I be- 
heve, never attempted afterwards to ſpeak to her. 
But ſhocked as he was with her falſhood and her 
_ cruelty, he imagined that the intended no other uſe 
of her lie, than to ſet herſelf free from his em- 
| braces and ſolicitations,” and was very far from ſuſ- 
pecting that the would treafure it in her memory, 
as an inſtrument of future wickedneſs, or that ſhe 
would endeavour for this fictitious aſſault to deprive 
him of his life. | | 53 
But when the Queen was ſolicited for his pardon. 
and informed of the ſevere treatmegts which he had 
ſuffered from his judge, ' ſhe anſwered, that however 
unjuſtifiable might be the manner of his trial, or what- 
ever extenuation the action for which he was condem 
ned might admit, ſhe could not think that man a pro- 
per objec of the King's rely an had been capable 
of entering his mother's houſe in the night, with an 
intent to murder her. eke 1 
By whom this attrocious calumny had been tranſ- 
mitted to the Queen; whether ſhe that invented had 
the front to relate it; whether ſhe found any one 
weak enough to credit it, or corrupt enough to con- 
cur with her in her hateful deſign, I know not; but 
methods bad been taken to perſuade the Queen ſo 
ſtrongly of the truth of it, that ſhe for a long time re- 
fuſed to hear any of thoſe who petitioned for his life. 
Thus had Savage periſned by the evidence of a 
bawd, a ſtrumpet, and his mother, had not juſtice 
and compaſſion procured him an advocate of rank 
too great to be rejected unheard, and of virtue too 
N eminent 
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eminent to be heard without being believed. His 
merit and his calamities happened to reach the ear 
of the Counteſs of Hertford, who engaged in his ſup- 
port with all the tenderneſs that is excited by pity, and 
all the zeal' which is kindled by gorges” and de- 
manding an audience of the Queen, laid before her the 
whole ſeries of his mother's cruelty, expoſed the im- 
probability of an accuſation by which he was charged 
with an intent to commit a murder, that could pro- 
duce no advantage, and ſoon convinced her how little 
his former conduct could deſerve to be mentioned as a 
reaſon for extraordinary ſeverity. 41 
The interpoſition of this Lady was fo ſueceſsful, 
that he was Pon after admitted to bail, and on the gth 
of March 1728, pleaded the King's pardon. | 
It is natural to enquire upon what motives his mo- 
ther could perſecute him in a manner ſo outrageous 
and implacable for what reaſon ſne could employ all 
the acts of malice, and all the ſnares of calumny, to 
take away the life of her own ſon, of a ſon who never 
injured her, who was never ſupported by her ex- 
pence, nor obſtructed any proſpect of pleaſure or ad- 
vantage; why ſhe ſhould endeavour to deſtroy him 
by a lie; a lie which could not gain credit, but muſt 
vaniſh of iꝛſelf at the firſt moment of examination, and 
of which only this can be ſaid to make it probable, - 
that it may be obſerved from her conduct, that the 
molt execrable crimes are ſometimes committed with- 
out apparent temptation. | | 
This mother is ſtill alive, and may 2 even 
et, though her malice was ſo often defeated, enjoy 
the pleaſure of reflecting, that the life which ſhe i | 
endeavoured to deſtroy, was at leaſt ſhortened by her 
maternal offices; that though ſhe could not tranſport 
her ſon to the plantations, bury him in the ſhop of a2 


mechanic, or haſten the of the public execu- 
24 c 2 tioner, 
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toner, ſhe has yet had-the; ſatisfaction of imbittering, 
all bis hours, and forcing, him ian Srigencies, that; 
ba ed on his death. 
is 25 no means neceſſary to aggravate the 
mity. of this woman's conduct, by, placing it in oppo = 
tion to that of the Counteſs of Herttord.; no one can, 
fail to obſerve how much more a e it is to relieve, 
than to oppreſs, and ta reſcue. 1 innocence. from deſtruc: 
tion, chan to deſtroy without an ame, | - 
Mr. Savage, during his impriſenment, his trial, and 
the time in which he lay under ſentence of death, be- | 


| haved with great firmneſs and equality of mind, and. 


confirmed. by: his fertitude the, eſteem of. thoſe, who 
before admired bim for his abilities. The Laan 
— 0h of his life were made more, generall 

known by a ſhort accqunt.*, which was hep, bublich 

ed, and of which ſeveral thouſands were in a fen N 
diſperſed over the nation; 4 and; the com 


mankind operated ſo.powerfully in his, — that 4 


was enabled, by. frequent. Wem, not — * to ſup» 
port himſelf, hut to aſſiſt 110 ry % PR ; Bund ch. 
wiien he was pardoned and 0 found the 
number of his friends not leſſened. | 

The nature of, the act for which he had beey o viel 
was in itſelf doubtful ; of the eyidences which appeax · 
ed againſt; him, the character of the man was not. u * 
exceptionable, that of the woman a in 
mous : ſhe. whoſe.teſtimony. clyefly 5 Fun the j aha jury, 
to uur him, afterwards . 92 — ö 

aun as, 


8 el _ Col» . 


Foe that. he had treated him with uncommon ris 


* Wrigen by Mc. a and another gentleman. 
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poly When all theſe : pirdcylar are rated together, 
fo a ps the m morty of Savage may not be much ſul- 
his tr 
ee time alter he had obtained his liberty, ke 
et in the ſtreet the woman that had worn with 4 
nuch malig ity againſt him. She informed him, that 
e was in diſtreſs, and, with a degree of confidenes 
I t ealily attainable, defired him N relieve her. 5427 
pleaſure 


inſtead of inſulting. her miſery taking phat 
digen n, of one who bad oh ht his 155 Li 


er, reproved her gently for her 
anole the only ines that | he had, 5 1 it aal. 
ly bend her and himſelf. 

This is an eg, which in ſome ages would 11 8 
made a ſaint, and perhaps in others a heto, : and which 
without an erde encomiuims, muſt be al loved 
to be an inſtance of 1 uncommon generolity, an aft of 
fe ee virtue; by Which e at © ce relieved 

| r, corrected l je cot, an forgave 4 An enemy; 

y ” Rk he at once reimitted, the ſtron eſt frovot- | 
tions, and exerciſed the moſt ardent charity. 

Compaſſion was indeed the diſtin bguiſhing ally. of 
Savage; he never appeared inclined to take advant 
of weakneſs, to attack the defenceleſs, of to preſs upon 
the falling : whoever was diſtreſſed was certain at 
leaſt of his good withes ; and when he could give no 
afſiſtahce, to eftricate them from misfortunes he en- 


= ad not 1 JOE 1 he eas K 9 inj ury. 
e always contones ke fe, with a age of the in- 
ſolente and pattiali 14 0 ge, and a | n time before 


Vol. II. p. 208. 
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It is natural to enquire in what terms Mr. Savage 
ſpoke of this fatal action, when the danger was over, 
and he was under no neceſſity of-ufing any art to ſet 
his conduct in the faireſt light. He was not willing to 
dwell upon it, and if hetranfiently mentioned it, ap- 

red neither to conſider himſelf as a murderer, nor 
as a man wholly free from the guilt of blood *. How 
much and how long he regretted it, appeared in a 1 
poem which he publiſhed many years afterwards, ' On 
occaſion of a copy of verſes, in which the failings of 
good men were recounted, and in which the author 
had endeavoured to illuſtrate his poſition, that, the 
* beſt may ſometimes deviate from virtue,” by an in- 
ſtance of murder committed by Savage in the heat of 
wine, Savage remarked, that it was no very juff repre- 
ſentation of a good man, to ſuppoſe him liable to 
drunkenneſs, and diſpoſed in his riots to cut throats. 

He was now indeed at liberty, but was, as before, 
without any other | ſupport than accidental favours 
and uncertain patronage afforded him; ſources by 
which he was ſometimes very liberally ſupplied, and 
which at other times were ſuddenly ſtopped ; ſo that 
he ſpent his life between want and plenty, or, what 
was yet worſe, between beggary and extravagance ; | 
for as whatever he received was the gift of chance, 
which might as well favour him at one time as ano- 
ther, he was tempted to ſqyander what he had, becauſe 
he always hoped to be immediately ſupplied. 
Another cauſe of his profuſion was the abſurd kind 
neſs of his friends, who at once rewarded and enjoyed 

his abilities, by treating him at taverns, and habitu- 
_ ated him to pleafures which he could not afford to en- 
joy, and which he was not able to deny himſelf, tho? 

In one of his letters he ſtiles it © a fatal quarre), ; too 
© well known,” ＋ Vol. II. r. 93. N 
| = he 
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he purchaſed the luxury of a angle night by the an- 


guiſh of cold and hunger for a week. , _ 
The experience of theſe inconveniencies deter- 
mined him to endeavour after ſome ſettled income, 
which, having long found ſubmiſſion, and intreaties 
fruitleſs, he attempted to extort from. his mother by 
rougher methods. He had now, as he acknowledged, 
loſt that tenderneſs for her, which the whole ſerics of 
her cruelty had not been able wholly to repreſs, till 
he found, by the efforts which ſhe made tor his de- 
ſtruction, that ſhe - was not content with refuſing to 
aſſiſt him, and being neutral in his ſtruggles with po- 
verty, but was as ready to ſnatch every opportunity 
of adding to his misfortunes, and. that ſhe was to 
conſidered as an enemy implacably malicious, whom 
nothing but his blood could ſatisfy. He therefore 
threatened to haraſs her with lampoons, and to pub- 
liſh a copious narrative of her conduct, unleſs ſhe con- 
ſented to purchaſe an exemption from infamy, by al- 
lowing him a penſion. | | 

This expedient proved ſucceſsful. Whether ſhame 
{till ſurvived, though virtue was extinct, or whether 
her relations had more delicacy than herſelf, and ima- 
gined that ſome of the darts which ſatire might point 
at her would glance upon them : Lord Tyrconnel, 
whatever were his motives, upon his promiſe to lay 
aſide his deſign of expoſing the cruelty of his mother, 
received him into his family, treated him as his equal, 
and engaged to allow him a penſion of two hundred 

unds a year. : WY 

This was the golden part of Mr. Savage's life; and 
for ſome time he had no reaſon to complain of for- 
tune; his appearance was ſplendid, his expences large, 
and his acquaintancce extenſive. He was courted by 
all who endeavoured to be thought men of genius, and 
careſſed by all who valued themſelves upon a refined 
; | Cc 4 taſte. 
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taſte, To admire Mr. Savage was a proof of diſcern- 
ment, and to. be 'acquainted with him was a title to 
1 poetical reputation. His preſence was ſufficient to 
lt make any place of public entertainment po "mg - and 
his approbation and example conſtituted the faſhion. 
So powerful is genius, when it is inveſted with the 
glitter of affluence ! Men willingly pay to fortune that 
regard which they owe to merit, and are pleaſed when 
they have an opportunity at once of gratifying their 
vanity, and prattifing their duty, . 2 
This interval of proſperity furnifhed him with op- 
portunities of enlarging his knowledge of human na- 
ture, by contemplating life from its higheſt gradations 
to'its loweſt, and had he afterwards applied to dramatic 
poetry he would perhaps not have had many ſuperiors ; 
r as he never ' ſuffered any ſcene to paſs before his 
eyes without notice, he had treaſured in his mind all 
e different combinations of paſſions, and the innu- 
merable mixtures of vice and virtue, which diſtinguiſh 
one character from another; and as his conception 
was ftrong, his expreſſions were clear, he eaſily re- 
ceived impreffons from objects, and very forcibly 
tranſmitted them to others. | x 
Of his exact obſervations on human life he has left a 
proof, which would do honour to the greateſt names, 
in a ſmall pamphlet, called, Tu AUrnOR To BE 
' LET *, where he introduces Iſcariot Hackney, a pro- 
fitute ſcribbler, giving an account of his birth, his 
education, his diſpoſition and morals, habits of life, 
and maxims of conduct. In the introduction are re- 
lated many ſecret hiſtories of the petty writers of 
that time, but fometimes mixed with ungenerous re- 
fections on their birth, their circumſtances, or thoſe 
of their relations; nor can it be denied, that ſome paſ- 
6 | Vol. II. p. 237. | 
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ſages are ſuch as Iſeariot Hackney might himſelf have 
roduced, | | 
: He was accuſed hkewife of living in an appeat- 
ance of friendſhip with fome whom he ſatiriſed, and 
of making uſe of the confidence which he gained b 
a ſeeming kindneſs to difcover failmgs and expo 
them: it muſt be confeſſed, that Mr. Savage's eſteem 
was no very certain on, and that he would lam- 
poon at one time thoſe whom he had praiſed at another. 
It may be alleged that the fame man may — 
his principles, and that he who was once defervedly 
commended, may be afterwards fatirrſed with equal 
juſtice, or that the poet was dazzled with the 3 
ance of virtue, and found the man whom he ce- 
lebrated, when he had an opportunity of examim 
him more nearly, unworthy of the panegyric whic 
he had too haſtily beſtowed'; and that as a falſe ſatire 
ought to be recanted, for the ſake of him whoſe repu- 
tation may be injured, falſe praiſe ought likewiſe to be 
obviated, leſt the diſtinction between vice and virtue 
ſhould be loft, left a bad man ſhould be truſted upon 
the credit of his encomiaſt, or left others ſhould en- 
deavour to obtain the like praiſes by the ſame means. 
But though theſe excuſes may be often plauſible, 
and ſometimes juſt, they are very ſeldom farisfa 
to mankind ; and the writer, who is not conſtant to 
his ſubject, quickly finks into _— his fatire 
loſes its force, — his panegyric its value, and he is 
only confidered at one time as a flatterer, and as a ca- 
lumniator at another, ; TIE 
— To avoid theſe imputations, it is only neceffary to 
follow the rules of virtue, and to preſerve an unvaried 
regard to truth; For though it is undoubtedly polfible, 
that a man, however cautious, may be ſometimes de- 
ceived by an artful appearance of virtue, or by falſe 
evadences of guilt, ſuch errors will not be W 
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and it will be allowed, that the name of an author 
would never have been made contemptible, had no man 


ever ſaid what he did not think, or miſled others, but 
when he was himſelf deceived. | 0 
If Tux AUTHOR TO BE LET was firſt publiſhed in a 
ſingle pamphlet, and afterwards inſerted in a collec- 
you of pieces relating to the Dunciad, which were ad- 
reſſed by Mr. Savage to the Earl of Middleſex, in a 


he did not write it, and in which there are ſome poſi- 


tions, that the true author woulg. gerkagy not have 


ubliſhed under his own name, on which Mr. 
one afterwards reflected with no great ſatis faction; 
the enumeration of the bad effects of the uncontrolled 
freedom of the preſs, and the aſſertion that the Li- 
« berties taken by the writers of Journals with their 
4 fuperiors were exorbitant and unjuſtiſiable, very ill 
became men, who have themſelves not always ſhewn 


the exacteſt regard to the laws of ſubordination in their 


writings, and who have often ſatiriſed thoſe that at 
leaſt thought themſelves their ſuperiors, as they 
were.eminent for their hereditary rank, and employ- 
ed. in the higheſt offices of the; kingdom. But th 
only an inſtance of that partiality which almoſt every 
man indulges with regard to himſelf ; the liberty of 
the preſs is a bleſſing when we are inclined to write a- 
inſt others, and a calamity when we find ourſelves 
overborn by the multitude of our aſſailants; as the 
power of the crown is always thought too great by 
thoſe who ſuffer by its influence, and too little by 
thoſe in whoſe favour it is exerted ; and a ſtanding ar- 
my is generally accounted neceſſary by thoſe who 
command, and dangerous and oppreſſive by thoſe who 
ſupport it. $f 
| Vol. II. p. 239. 
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Mr, Savage was likewiſe very. far from believing, 
that the letters annexed to each ſpecies of bad poets 
in the Bathos, were, as he was directed to aſſert, * ſet 
« down at random; for when he was charged by one 
of his friends with putting his name to ſuch an impro- 
bability, he had no other anſwer to make, than that 
© he did not think of it,“ and his friend had too much 
tenderneſs to reply, that next to the crime: of. writing. 
contrary. to what he thought, was that of writing with- 

out thinking. 54th Ws 2 
After having remarked what is falſe in this dedica- 
tion, it is proper that I obſerve the impartiality which. 
I recommend, by declaring what Savage aſſerted, that 
the account.of the circumſtances which attended the 
publication of the Dunciad, however ſtrange and im- 
probable, wad exatily true. JE d ates 
The publication of this piece at this time raiſed 
Mr. Savage a great number of enemies among thoſe 
that were attacked by Mr. Pope, with whom he was 
conſidered 2s a kind of confederate, and whom he was 
ſuſpected of ſupplying with private 5 1 and ſe- 
cret incidents: ſo that the ignominy of an informer 
was added to the terror of a ſatiriſt. 71 
That he was not altogether free from literary hypo- 
criſy, and that he ſometimes ſpoke, one thing, and 
wrote another, cannot be denied ; becauſe he himſelf 
confeſſed, that when he lived in great familiarity with 
Dennis, he wrote an epigram * againſt him. © 

This epigram was, I believe, never publiſhed. 

Should Dennis publiſh you had ftabb'd your brother, 
- Lampoon'd your monarch, or debauch'd your mother 

Say what revenge on Dennis can be had, 
Io dull for Jaughter, for reply too mad? 

On one fo poor you cannot take the law, 
On one ſo old your ſword you ſcorn to draw: 

Uncag'd, then, let the harmleſs monſter rage, ; 
Secure in dulneſs, madneſs, want, and age. 1 » 


Mr. 
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Mr. Savage however ſet all the malice of all thepig- 
my Writers - deftance, and 3 the friendſhi +] 
rcha bei 
— — er hard; hoe had 2 _— 

arne the preference, for he found Mr. P 
2 1 unalienable friend lime tothe em ö bn 
| * D his avowed neutra- 
— Foo 0 rty, he publiſhed a panegyric on 
825 Robe alpole, for which * was rewarded 
bim with twenty guineas, a ſum not very large, if ei- 
ther the excettence of the performance or the afflu- 
ence of the patron be confideted ; but greater than he 
afterwards obtained from a perſon perſon of yet K ug rank 
and more defirous in appearauce of being ide 
as à patron of literature. 
be was very fat from approvin; the conduct of 
Sir Robert Walpole, and in cbnverſation mentioned 
Bim ſometimes Wich acrimony, and generally with con- 
tempt; as he was one of thoſe wil wee were always zea- 
tous in their affertions of the Juſtice of the late oppo- 
fition, jealous'of the rights of he yople, and alarmed 
by the lon continued triumph of the court 5 it was nu. 
carl to all him what could — him to emp oy his 
poetry in praiſe of that man who was, in his t Ar. 
an enemy to liberty, and an oppreſſor of his heap 4 
He alleged, that he was then dependent u 
Lord T yreonnel, Who was, an implicit follower Pf the 
went ds and that bei enjoined him, not with - 
out menaces, to welds i = raiſe of his leadef, he had 
not reſolution ſufficient to facrifice the pleaſure of afflu- 
ence to that of integrity. 
On this, and on many other occafiotis, he was ready 
to lament the miſery of living at the tables of other 
men, which was his fate from the beginning to the 


end of his life; 6 — a: 
r 
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for three months together, a ſettled, habication, in 
which he could claim a right of reſidence. 

To. this unhappy ſtats it is juſt to mpute.much,of 
the inconſtancy of his conduct; for though a ready. 
neſs to comply with, the inclipation of others, was. no 
part of his natural, character, yet he was ſometimes. 
obliged to relax his obſtinacy, and, ſubmit. Wy em, 
judgment and even his virtue to the government of 
choſe by who he was ſopported : ſothat if his miſeries. 
were ſometimes the conſequences, of his - faults, he. 
ought not yet to be wholly excluded from compaſfio 
becauſe his. faults were very often the. effects of his 
misfortunes. | r DS 

In this gay riod * of his, life, while he was-ſur-, 
rounded. by. Alnever and pleaſure, he publihed, TR 
WANDERER, 2 moral Poem, of whie the; deſign. is 
compriſed in theſe lines ; | | 
Lfly.all public care, all venal ſtrife, 

Ta try the ſtill compar d with active life,;; 
To prove, by theſe the ſons of men mayo wma 
The fruits of Bliſs-to burſting clouds of w e: 
That e'en calamity, by thought reſia d., 
Inſpirits and adorns the thinking min. 

And more diſtinctly in the following paſſage: 
By woe, the ſoul to daring action ſwells; ts 

woe, in plaintleſs patience it excel; 
From patience, prudent clear experience ſprings, 
And traces knowledge, thro? the courſe of things 1 
Thence hape is form'd, thence fortitude, ſucceſs, 
Renown ;—whate'er men covet and careſs. 

This performance was, always conſidered, by him, 
ſelf as his maſter- piece; and Mr, Pope, when he 
aſked his opinion of it, told him, that he read it once 


over, and was not diſpleaſed with it, that it gave him 
| more 


9 1729. 
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more pleaſure at the ſecond peruſal, and delighted him 


7 


ſtill more at the third. 


It has been rag objected to Tur WANDERN, 
the parts is irregular, that the 


hat the diſpoſition | 
elign is obſcure, and the plan perplexed ; that the 
images, however beautiful, ſucceed each other without 


order; and that the whole performance is not ſo much 


a regular fabric, as a beap of ſhining materials thrown - 
wh 


ogether 'by accident, 


__ 


. grandeur of a fidiſſj 


But Mr. Sayage was always of a contrary opinion, 


and thought his drift could only be miſſed by negli- 


| b Which ſtrikes rather with the 
ſolemn magnificence of a <' 0-18 Tuin, than the 
criticiſm is univerſal, and therefore it is rea- 
ſonable to believe it at leaſt in a great degree juſt; 


gence or ſtupidity, and that the whole plan Was regu- 
81 Een 


lar, and the parts diſtinct. 


It was never denied to abound with ſtrong repreſen- 


tations of nature, and juſt obſervations upon lite, and 
it may eifily be obſerved, that moſt of his picture 


have an evident tendeney to illuſtrate his firit great 
1 that good is the conſequence” of eyil.” 
he ſun that burns up the mountains, frudtifies the 


vales ; the deluge that ruſhes down the broken rocks 


with dreadful impetuoſity, is ſeparated into purling. 


brooks; and the rage of the hurricane purifies the air, 


Even in this poem he has not been able to forbear 


one touch upon the cruelty, of his mother *, Which, 
though remarkably delicate and tender, is a proof 


how deep an impreſſion it had upon his mind. 


This muſk be at leaſt acknowledged, which ought 
to be thought equivalent to many other excellencies, 
that this poem can promote no other purpoſes than 


thoſe of virtue, and that it is written with a very 


ſtrong ſenſe of the efficacy of religion. E Daft 
28 * Vol. II. p. 47. 
: But 


* 
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But my province is rather to give the hiſtory of 
Mr. ye of performances, than to diſplay their 
beauties, or to obviate the criticiſms which they 
have occafroned, and therefore I ſhall not dwell 2 
the particular paſſages which deſerve applauſe: I fall 
neither ſhow the excellence of his deſcriptions *, nor 
expatiate on the terrific portrait of fuicide , nor 
point out the artful touches , by which he has dif- 
tinguiſhed the intellectual features of the rebels, who 
ſuffer death in his laſt canto. © It is, however, prope 
to obſerve, that Mr. Savage always declared the cha- 
rafters wholly fictitious, and without the leaſt alluſion 
to any real perſons or actions. _— 

From a poem ſo diligently laboured, and ſo ſucceſſ- 
fully finiſhed, it might be reaſonably expected that he 
ſhould have gained conſiderable advantage; nor can 
it, without ſome degree of indignation and concern, 
be told, that he ſold the copy for ten guineas, of which 
he afterwards returned two, that the two laſt ſneets of 
the work might be reprinted, of which he had in his 
abſence intruſted the correction to a friend, who was' 
too indolent to perform it with accuracy. wings 

A ſuperſtitious regard to the correction of his ſheets ' 
was one of Mr. Savage's peculiarities : he often altered, 
reviſed, recurred to his firſt reading or pun&tuation, ' 
and again adopted the alteration ; he was dubious and 
irreſolute without end, as on a queſtion of the laſt. 
importance, and at laſt was ſeldom fatisfied : the in- 
truſion or omiffion of a comma was ſufficient to diſ- 
compoſe him, and he would lament an error of a ſingle 
letter as a heavy calamity. In one of his letters re- 
lating to an impreſſion of ſome verſes, he remarks, 
that he had, with regard to the correction of the proof, 
* a ſpell upon him;* and indeed the anxiety with 
which he dwelt upon the minuteſt and moſt trifting * 

Vol. II. p. 59g. + Ibid p. 27. 1 Ibid. p. 73. . 
niceties, 
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niceties, deſerved, no, other name than that of faſci- 


nation... 

That he ſold ſo valuable a performance for ſo ſmall, 
2; price was not to be; imputed either to neceſſity, by 
which the learned. and i ingenious are often obliged to 

ſubmit to very hard conditions, or to avarice, by 

2 the bookſellers are frequently incited to oppre 
genius FRY bers are ſupported, but to that 
—— pleaſure, a habitual flavery to 
his. paſſions, which . him in many perplexi- 
ties; eee at that time to be engaged in the 
purſuit of ſome trifling gratification, . — being ako 
90 _ for gy preſent occaſion, . ſold his poem to 

dder, and, perhaps. for the firſt price — 

By ed, and would pr obably have been content 

if loſs. had —ĩ— offered him. 

8 This poem was addreſſed to the Lord Nel; 
3 in the firſt lines, but in a formal dedication, 
filled wich the higheſt ſtrains. of panegyric,. and the 
warmeſt 3466 "Ate of:gratitude,. but by no means re- 
— 2 delicacy o connection or ele ance of ſtile. 

_ Theſe praiſes in a ſhort time he foun himſelf i in- 
to retract, being diſcarded. by the man on whom 
he had beſtowed them, and. whom he then immedi - 
ately.diſcovered not to have deſerved them. Of this 
apparel el, which every day, made. more. bitter; Lord 
yxcounel. and Mr. Savage aſſigned very different rea- 
ſons, .. Which might perhaps all in reality concur, . 
though they were not all convenient to be alleged by 
e Lord, Tyrconnel affirmed, that it was. 
conſtant. practice — Mr. Savage to enter a tavern 
with, any, company, that propoſed it, drink the moſt 
ezpenſ re wines with great profuſion, and when the 
was demanded, to be without money, :. If, 


46 it; often happened. his company, were willing ta. 
; * Vol. II. P. 7. def, | 
ay 
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defray his part, the affair ended, without any ill con- 
ſequences ; but if they were refractory, and expected 
that the wine ſhould be paid for by him that drank it, 
his method of compoſition was, to take them mo 
| him to his own-apartment, aſſume the government of 
the houſe, and order the butler in an imperious man- 
ner to ſet the beſt wine in the cellar before his com - 
pany, who often drank till they forgot the reſpe& due 
to the houſe in which they were entertained, indulged 
themſelves in the utmoſt extravagance of merriment, 
practiſed the moſt licentious frolics, and committed 
all the outrages of drunkenneſs. | 
Nor was this the only charge which Lord Tyr- 
connel brought againſt him: Having given him a col- 
lection of valuable books, ſtamped with his own arms, 
he had the mortification to ſee them in a ſhort time 
expoſed to ſale upon the ſtalls, it being ufual with 
Mr. Savage, when he wanted a ſmall ſum, to take 
his books to the pawnbroker. 2 by 
Whoever was acquainted with Mr. Savage eafily 
credited both theſe accufations ; for having been 
obliged from his firſt entrance into the world to ſub- _ 
fiſt upon expedients, affluence was not able to exalt 
him above them; and ſo much was he delighted with 
wine and converſation, and ſo long had he been accuſ- 
tomed to live by chance, that he would at any time 
go to the tavern without ſeruple, and truſt for his 
reckoning to the liberality of his company, and fre- 
1 of company to whom he was very little horny 3 
This conduct indeed very ſeldom drew upon him thoſe 
inconveniences that might be feared by any other per- 
ſon; for his converſation was ſo entertaining, and his: 
addreſs fo pleaſing, that few thought the pleaſure 
which they received: from him dearly purchaſed, by 
paying for his wine. It was his peculiar happineſs, ' © 
that he ſcarcely ever found a ſtranger, whom he did 
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not leave a friend; but it muſt likewiſe be added, that 
he bad not often a friend long, without obliging him 
to become a ſtranger. 

Mr. Savage, on the other hand, declared, that 
Lord Tyrconnel * quarrelled with him, becauſe he 
would ſubtract from his own luxury and extravagance 
what he had promiſed to allow him, and that his re- 
fentment was only a plea for the violation of his pro- 
miſe: He aſſerted, that he had done nothing that 
ought to exclude him from that ſubſiſtence which he 
thought not ſo much a favour, as a debt, fince it was 
offered him upon conditions, which he had never 
broken; and that his only fault was, that he could 


not be ſupported with nothing. 5 
He eee that Lord Tyrconnel often ex- 
horted him to regulate his method of life, and not to 
ſpend all his nights in taverns, and that he appeared 
very deſirous, that he would paſs thoſe hours with him, 
which he ſo freely beſtowed upon others. This de- 
mand Mr. Savage conſidered as a cenſure of his con- 
duct, which he could never patiently bear; and which 
in the latter and cooler part of his life was ſo offenſive 
to him, that he "aud | it as his reſolution, * to ſpurn 
that friend who ſhould preſume to dictate to him; 
and it is not likely, that in his earlier years he received 
admonitions with more calmneſs. | 
He was likewiſe inclined to reſent ſuch expectations, 
as tending to infringe his liberty, of which he was 
very jealous, when it was neceſſary to the gratification 
of bis paſſions, and declared, that the requeſt was ſtill 
more unreaſonable, as the company to which he was 
to have been confined was inſupportably diſagreeable. 
This aſſertion affords another inſtance of chat incon- 


His expreſſion in one of his letters, was, © that Lord 11 
© had involved his eſtate, and therefore poorly ſought an occaſion 
© to quarrel with him. 1 


| ſiſteney 
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ſiſteney of his writings with his converſation, which 
was ſo often to be oblerved. He forgot how laviſhly 
he had, in his Dedication to Tux WANDERER, ex- 
tolled the delicacy and penetration, the humanity and 
generoſity, the candour and politeneſs of the. man, 


whom, when he no longer loved him, he declared to 


be a wretch without underſtanding, without good na- 
ture, and without juſtice ; of whoſe name he thought 
- himſelf obliged 9 no trace in any future edition 
of his writings ; and accordingly blotted it out of that 
copy of Tus WAN DEREN Which was in his hands. 
| During his continuance with the Lord Tyrconnel, 
he wrote T TRR TxIUMPR or HEALTH anD MIRTH, 
on the recovery of Lady Tyrconnel from a languiſhing 
illneſs. This performance is remarkable, not only 
for the gaiety of the ideas, and the melody of the 
numbers, but for the agreeable fiction upon which it 
is formed. Mirth, overwhelmed with ſorrow for the 
ſickneſs of her favourite, takes a flight in queſt of her 
fiſter Health, whom ſhe finds reclined upon the brow 
of a lofty mountain, amidſt the fragrance of perpe- 
tual ſpring, with the breezes of the morning ſport 
about her. Being ſolicited by her ſiſter Mirth, ſhe 
readily promiſes her aſſiſtance, flies away in a cloud, 
and impregnates the waters of Bath with new virtues, 
by which the fickneſs of Belinda is relieved.., , 
As the reputation of his abilities, the particular 
circumſtances of his birth and life, the ſplendour of 
his appearance, and the diſtinction which was for ſome 


time paid him by Lord Tyrconnel, intitled him to 


familiarity with perſons of higher rank, than thoſe to 

whoſe converſation he had been before admitted, he 

did not fail to gratify that curioſity, which induced 

him to take a nearer view of thoſe whom their birth, 

their employments, or their fortunes, neceſſarily 
„ Vol. IL p. 3. 45 1 Vol. II. p. 99. 
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place at a diſtance from the greateſt part of mankind, | 
and to examine whether their merit- was magnified of 
diminiſhed by the medium through which it was con- 


. templated ; whether the ſplendour with which they 


dazzled their admirers was inherent m themſelves, or 
only reflected on them by the objects that ſurrounded 
them; and whether great men were ſelected for high 
ſtations, or high ſtations made great men. 

For this purpoſe he took all opportunities of con- 
verſing familiarly with thoſe who were moſt conſpicu- 
ous at that time for their power or their influence; he 
watched their looſer moments, and examined their 
domeſtic behaviour with that acuteneſs which nature 
had given him, and which the uncommon variety of. 
his life had contributed to increaſe, and that inquiſi- 
tiveneſs which muſt always be produced in a vigorous 
mind, by an abſolute freedom from all prefling or do- 
meſtic engagements, His diſcernment was quick, and 
therefore he ſoon found in every perſon, and in every 
affair, ſomething that deſerved attention; he was ſup- 
ported by others, without any care for himſelf, and 
was therefore at leifure to purſue his obſervations 

- More circumſtances to conſtitute a critic on human 
life could not eafily concur, nor indeed could any 
man, who aſſumed from accidental advantages more 
praiſe than he could juſtly claim from his real merit, 
admit an acquaintance more dangerous than that of 
Savage; of whom likewiſe jt muſt be confeſſed, that 
abilities really exalted above the common level, or 
virtue refined from paſſion, or proof againſt - corrup- 
tion, could not eafily find an abler judge, or a warmer 


advocate. | $54 2 
What was the reſult of Mr. Savage* enquiry, 
though he was not much accuſtomed to conceal his 
diſcoveries, it may not be entirely fafe to relate, be- 
cauſe the perſons whoſe characters he eriticiſed are 
| 8 powerful; 
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powerful ; and power and reſentment are ſeldom ſtran- 
gers; nor. would it perhaps be wholly juſt, becauſe 
what he aſſerted in converfation might, though true 
in general, be heightened by ſome momentary ardour 
of imagination, and as it can be delivered only from 
memory, may be imperfectly repreſented ; ſo that the 
picture at firſt aggravated, and unſkilfully copied, 
may be juſtly ſuſpected to-retain no great reſemblance 
of the original, | | 

It may however be obſerved, that he did not appear 
to have formed very elevated ideas of thoſe to whom 
the adminiſtration of affairs, or the conduct of parties, 
has been intruſted ; who have been confidered as the 
advocates of the crown, or the guardians of the people, 
and who have obtained the moſt implicit confidence, 
and the loudeſt applauſes. Of one particular perſon, 
who has been at one time ſo popular as to be generally 
eſteemed, and at another ſo formidable as to be uni- 
verſally deteſted, he obſerved, that his acquiſitions. had 
been ſmall, or that his capacity was narrow, and that 
the whole of his mind was from obſcenity to 

politics, and from politics to obſcenity. 
But the opportunity of indulging his ſpeculations on 
eat characters was now at an end. He was baniſhed 
rom the table of Lord Tyrconnel, - and turned again 
adrift upon the world, without proſpect of finding 
quickly any other harbour, As.prudence was not one 
of the virtues by which he was diſtinguiſhed, he had 
made no proviſion againſt a mis fortune like this. And 
though it is not to be imagined, but that the ſeparation 
muſt for ſome time have been preceded by coldneſs, 
peeviſhneſs, or neglect, though it was undoubtedly the 
conſequece of accumulated provocations on both hides, 
yet every one that knew Savage will readily believe, 
that to him it was ſudden as a ſrroke of thunder; that 
though he might have tranſiently ſuſpected it, he had 
d 3 never 
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never ſuffered any thought ſo unpleaſing to fink into 
his mind, but that he had driven it away by amuſe- 
ments, or dreams of future felicity and affluence, and 
had never taken any meaſures by which he might pre · 
vent a precipitation from plenty to indigence. 

This quarrel and ſeparation, and the difficulties to 
which Mr. Savage was expoſed by them, were ſoon 
known both to his friends and enemies; nor was it 
long before he perceived, from the behaviour of both, 
how much is added to the luſtre of genius, by the or- 
naments of wealth. . 9659 
His condition did not appear to excite much com- 
paſſion; for he had not always been careful to uſe the 
advantages he enjoyed with that moderation, which 
ought to have been with more than uſual caution pre- 
ſerved by him, who knew, if he had reflected, that 
he was only a dependant on the bounty of another, 
whom he could expect to ſupport him no longer than 
he endeavoured to preſerve his favour, by complying 
with his inclinations, and whom he nevertheleſs ſet at 
defiance, and was continually irritating by negligence 
or encroachments. ENS en nr ee: 

Examples need not be ſought at any great diſtance 
to prove, that ſuperiority of fortune has a natural ten- 
dency to kindle pride, and that pride ſeldom' fails to 
exert itſelf in contempt and inſult; and if this is often 
the effect of hereditary wealth, and of honours enjoyed 
only by the merit of others, jit is ſome extenuation of 
any indecent triumphs to which this unhappy man 
may have been betrayed, that his proſperity was 
heightened, by the force of novelty, and made more 
intoxicating by a ſenſe of the miſery in which he had 
ſo long languiſhed, and perhaps of the inſuls which 
he had formerly borne, — which he might now 
think himſelf entitled to revenge. It ãs too common 
for thoſe who have unjuſtly ſuffered pain, to inflict is 

= likewiſe 
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likewiſe in their turn, with the ſame injuſtice, and to 
imagine that they have a right to treat others as they 
have themſelves been treated. 225 
That Mr. Savage was too much elevated by any 
good fortune, is generally known; and ſome paſſages 
of his Introduction to THE AUTHOR ro BE LET ſuf- 
ficiently ſhew, that he did not wholly refrain from ſuch 
ſatire as he afterwards thought very unjuſt, when he 
was expoſed to it himſelf; for when he was afterwards 
ridiculed in the character of a diſtreſſed poet, he very 
eaſily diſcovered, that diſtreſs was not a proper ſubject 
for merriment, or topic of invective. He was then 
able to diſcern, that if miſery be the effect of virtue, 
it ought to be reverenced ; if of ill - fortune, to be pi- 
tied; and if of vice, not to be inſulted, becauſe it is 
perhaps itſelf a puniſhment adequate to the crime by 
which it was produced. And the humanity of that man 
can deſerve no panegyric, who is capable of reproach- 
0p criminal in the hands of the executioner. | 
ut theſe reflections, though they readily occurred 
to him in the firſt and laſt parts of his life, were, I am 
afraid, for a long time forgotten ; at leaſt they were, 
like many other maxims, treaſured up in his mind, 
rather for ſhew than uſe, and operated very little upon 
his conduct, however elegantly he might ſometimes ex- 
plain, or however forcibly he might inculcate them. 

His degradation therefore from the condition which 
he had enjoyed with ſuch wanton thoughtleſſneſs, was 
conſidered by many as an occaſion of triumph. Thoſe 
who had before paid their court to him, without ſuc- 
ceſs, ſoon returned the contempt which they had ſuf - 
fered, and they who had received favours from him, 
for of ſuch favours as he could beſtow he was very li- 
beral; did not always remember them. So much more 
certain are the effects of reſentment than of gratitude: 
it is not only to many more pleaſing to recollect thoſe 
d 4 faults 
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faults which place others below them, than thoſe, vir- 
tues by which they are themſelves comparatively de- 
preſſed; but it is likewiſe more eaſy to neglect, than 
to recompenſe ; and tho” there are fe who will prac- 
tiſe a laborious virtue, there will never be wanting 
multitudes that will indulge an eaſy vice. 
Savage however was very little diſturbed at the marks 
f contempt which his ill- fortune brought upon him, 
m thoſe whom he never eſteemed, and with whom 
he never conſidered himſelf as levelled by any calami- 
ies; and though it was not without ſome uneaſineſs 
chat he ſaw ſome, whoſe friendſhip he valued, changs 


he found mankind equally favourable to him, as at his 
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was no longer new; it therefore procured no new. 


as now likewiſe confidered by many rather as criminal, 
— as unhappy; for the friends of Lord Tyrconnel, 
and of his mother, were ſufficiently induſtrious to pub- 
liſh his weakneſles, which were indeed very numerous, 
and nothing was forgotten, that might make him either 
hateful or ridiculous. *. e 
It cannot but be imagined, that ſuch repreſentations 
of his faults mult make great numbers leſs ſenſible of 
his diſtreſs; many who had only an opportunity to 
Hear one part, made no ſcruple to propagate the ac · 
count which they received; many aibted their circula- 
tion from malice or revenge, and perhaps many pre- 
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tended to credit them, that they might with a better 
grace withdraw their regard, or with- hold their aſſiſtance. 

. Savage however was not one of thoſe, who ſuffered 
kimſelf to be injured without reſiſtance, nor was leſs. 
diligent in expoſing the faults of Lord Tyrconnel, over 
whom he obtained at leaſt this advantage, that he drove 
him firſt to the practice of outrage and violence; for 
he was ſo much provoked by the wit and virulence of 
Savage, that he came with a number of attendants, 
that did no honour to his courage, to 'beat him at a 
eoffee-houſe. But it happen that he had left the 

lace a few minutes, and his lordſhip had without 
— the pleaſure of boaſting, how he would have 
treated him. Mr. Savage went next day to repay his 
viſit at his own houſe, but was prevailed on by his 
domeſtics, to retire without inſiſting upon ſeeing him, 
Lord Tyrconnel was accuſed by Mr. Savage of ſome 
actions, which ſcarcely any provocations will be thought 
ſufficient to juſtify ; ſuch as ſeizing what he had in 
his lodgings, and other inſtances of wanton cruelty, by 
which he encreaſed the diſtreſs of Savage, without 
any advantage to himſelf, . 3 

Theſe mutual accuſations were retorted on both ſides 
for many years, with the utmoſt degree of virulence 
and rage, and time ſeemed rather to augment than di- 
miniſh their reſentment. That the anger of Mr. Savage 
ſhould be kept alive is not ſtrange, becauſe he felt 
every day the conſequences of the quarrel ; but it 
might reaſonably have been hoped, that Lord Tyr- 
connel might have relented, and at length have forgot 
thoſe provocations, which, however they might have 
once inflamed him, had not in reality much hurt him. 

The ſpirit of Mr. Savage indeed never ſuffered him 
to ſolicit a reconciliation ; he returned reproach for re- 
proach, and inſult for inſult ; his ſuperiority of wit 
ſupplied the diſadvantages of his fortune, an gy 
- | am 
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him to form a party, and prejudice great numbers in 


bis favour, 8. 8 
But though this might be ſome gratification of his va- 
nity, it afforded very little relief to his neceſſities, and 
he was very frequently reduced to uncommon hard- 
ſhips, of which, however, he never made any mean or 
importunate complaints, being formed rather to bear 
miſery with fortitude, than enjoy proſperity with mo- 
deration. th a 0 c | | 
He now thought himſelf again at liberty to expoſe 
the cruelty of 1 = therefore, I . 
about this time, publiſhed THE BASTAR D, a poem 
remarkable for the vivacious ſallies of thought in the 
beginning“, where he makes a pompous enumeration. 
of the imaginary advantages of baſe birth, and the pa- 
thetic ſentiments at the end, where he recounts the real 
calamities which he ſuffered by the crime of his parents. 
I) be vigourand ſpirit of the verſes, the peculiar cir- 
cumſtances of the author, the novelty of the ſubject, 
and the notoriety of the ſtory, to which the alluſions 
are made, procured this performance a very favourable 
reception ; great numbers were immediately diſperſed, 
and editions were multiplied with unuſual rapidity. 
One circumſtance attended the publication, which 
Savage uſed to relate with great ſatis faction. His mother, 
to whom the poem was with due reverence? inſcribed, 
happened then to be at Bath, where ſhe could not 
conveniently retire from cenſure, or conceal herſelf 
from obſervation ; and no ſooner did the reputation of 
the poem begin to ſpread, than ſhe heard it repeated in 
all places of concourſe, nor could ſhe enter the aſſem- 
bly-rooms, or croſs the walks without being ſaluted 
with ſome lines from TR BasTarD. | 
- This was perhaps the firſt time that ever ſhe diſco-' 


vered a ſenſe of ſhame, and on this occaſion the power 
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of wit was very conſpicuous; the wretch who had, 

without ſcruple, proclaimed herſelf an adultereſs, and 
who had firſt endeavoured to ſtarve her ſon, then to 
tranſport him, and afterwards to hang him, was not 
able to bear the repreſentation of her own conduct, 
but fled from reproach, though ſhe felt no pain from 

ilt, and left Bath with the utmoſt haſte, ro ſhelter” 
Rerfelf among the crouds of London. 

Thus Savage had the ſatisfaction of finding, that 
though he could not reform his mother, he could 
puniſh her, and that he did not always ſuffer alone. 

The pleaſure which he received from this increaſe 
of his poetical reputation, was ſufficient for ſome time 
to overbalance the miſeries of want, which this per- 
formance did not much alleviate, for it was fold for a 
very trivial ſum to a bookſeller, who, though the 
ſucceſs was ſo uncommon, that five impreſſions were 
ſold, of which many were undoubtedly very numerous, 

had not generoſity ſufficient to admit the unhappy 
writer to any part of the profit. | 

The fale of this poem was always mentioned by 
Savage with the utmoſt elevation of heart, and referred 
to by him as an inconteſtable proof of a general ac- 
knowledgment of his abilities. It was indeed the only 
production of which he could juſtly boaſt a general 
reception. 

But though he did not loſe the opportunity which 
ſucceſs gave him of ſetting a high rate on his abilities, 
but paid due deference to the ſuffrages of mankind 
when they were given in his favour, he did not ſuffer 
his eſteem of himſelf to depend upon others, nor found 
any thing ſacred in the voice of the people when they 
were inclined to cenſure him; he then readily ſh | 
the folly of expecting that the public ſhould judge 
right, obſerved how ſlowly poetical merit had often 
forced its way into the world ; he contented —_— 
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with · the a e of men of judgment, and was ſome- 
what diſpoſed to exclude all thoſe from the character 
of men of judgment, who did not applaud him. 


But he was at other times more favourable to man- 


kind, than to think them blind to the beauties of his 


works, and imputed the ſlowneſs of their ſale to other 
cauſes; either they were publiſhed at a time when the 
town was empty, or when the attention of the public 
was engroffed by ſome ſtruggle in the parliament, or 
ſome other object of general concern; or they were 
by the negle& of the publiſher not diligently diſ- 


perſed, or by his avarice not advertiſed with ſufficient 
frequency, Addreis, or induſtry, or liberality, Was 


always wanting ; and the blame was laid rather on an 
other perſon than the author. 
By arts like theſe, arts which every man practiſes in 


ſome „and to which too much of the little 


tranquillity of life is to be aſcribed, Savage was always 
able to live at peace with himſelf. Had he indeed 
only made uſe of theſe expedients to alleviate the loſs 


or want of fortune or reputation, or any other advan- 


tages, which it is not in man's power to beſtow upon 
himſelf they might have been Aly mentioned ne | 
ſtances of a philoſophical mind, and very properly pro- 
poſed to the imitation of multitudes, who, for want of 
diverting their imaginations with the ſame dexterity, 
lg under afflictions which might be eaſily re- 
moved. * 

It were doubtleſs to be wiſhed, that truth and rea- 
ſon were univerſally prevalent; that every thing were 
elteemed according to its real value; and that men 
would ſecure themſelves from being diſappointed in 
their endeavours after happineſs, by placing it only 
in virtue, which is always to be obtained; but if ad- 
ventitious and foreign pleaſures muſt be purſed, it 
would be perhaps of ſome benefit, ſince that — 
; mu 
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muſt frequently be fruitleſs, if the praftice of Savage 
could be me, that folly might * an antidote to 
folly, and one _ be obviated by another, by 
ut the danger of this pleaſing intoxication'muſt not 
be concealed ; nor indeed can any one, after having 
obſerved the life of Savage, need to be cautioned a- 
ainſt it, By imputing none of his miſeries to him- 
PE he continued to act upon the ſame principles, and 
to follow the ſame path; was never made wiſer by his 
ſufferings, nor preſerved by one misfortune from fal- 
ling into another. He proceeded throughout his life 
to tread the ſame ſteps on the ſame circle; always ap- 
plauding his conduct, or at leaſt forgetting it, to 
_ amuſe. himſelf with phantoms of happineſs, which 
were dancing before him; and willingly turned his 
eyes from the light of reaſon, when it would have 
diſcovered the illuſion, and ſhewn him, what he never 
wiſhed to ſee, his real ſtate, | 1/7 hy 
He is even accuſed, after having lulled his imagi- 
nation with thoſe ideal opiates, of having tried the 
ſame experiment upon his conſcience ; and having 
accuſtomed himſelf to impute all deviations from the 
right to foreign cauſes, it is certain that he was upon 
every occaſion too eaſily reconciled to himſelf, and that 
he appeared very little to regret thoſe praftices which 
had impaired his reputation. The reigning error of 
his life was, that he miſtook the love for the practice 
of virtue, and was indeed not ſo much a good man, as 
the friend of goodneſs. bt, 
This at leaſt muſt be allowed him, that he always 
preſerved a ſtrong ſenſe of the dignity, the beauty, 
and the neceflity of virtue, and that he never contri» 
buted deliberately to ſpread corruption amongſt man- 
kind; his ations, which were generally precipitate, - 
were often blameable ; but his writings being 2 pro- 
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ductions of ſtudy, uniformly tended to the exaltation 
of the mind, and the propagation of morality and piety. 
- Theſe writings may improve mankind, when his 
„ Hell be forgotten, and therefore he muſt be 
upon the whole as a benefactor to the world; 
nor can his perſonal example do any hurt, fince who- 
ever hears of his faults, will bear of the miſeries which 
they brought upon him, and which would deſerve leſs 
pity, had not his condition been ſuch as made his faults 
pardonable. He may be confidered as a child expoſed to 
all the temptations of indigence, at an age when reſo- 
lation was not yet ſtrengthened by conviction, nor vir- 
tue confirmed by habit; a circumſtance, which in his 
BasTaRD he laments in a very affecting manner. 
; w————- No Mother's care 10 
-- Shielded my infant innocence with pray't : | 
No Father's guardian hand my youth maintain'd, 
Call'd forth my virtues, or from vice reſtrain'd. 
Tux BasTARD, however it might provoke or mor- 
tify his mother, could not be expected to melt her to 
compaſſion, ſo that he was ſtill undef the ſame want of 
the neceſſaries of life, and he therefore exerted all the 
intereſt which his wit, or his birth, or his misfortunes 
could procure, to obtain upon the death of Euſden the 
place of Poet Laureat, and proſecuted his application 
with ſo much diligence, that the King publickly de- 
clared it his intention to beſtow it upon him; but 
ſuch was the fate of Savage, that even the King, 
when he intended his advantage, was diſappointed in 
his ſchemes ; for the Lord Chamberlain, who has the 
diſpoſal of the laurel, as one of the appendages of his 
office, either did not know the king's deſign, or did 
not approve it, or thought the nomination of the Lau- 
reat an encroachment upon his rights, and therefore 
beſtowed the laurel upon Colly Cibber, 1 
2 N r. 


— 
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Mr. Savage, thus diſappointed, took a reſolution of 


applying to the Queen, that having once given him 
br he would enable him to ſupport it, and there- 
fore publiſhed a ſhort poem on her 'birth-day, to 
which he gave the odd title of VoLunTEER Lav- 
REAT.* The event of this effay he has himſelf re- 
lated in the following letter, which he prefixed to the 
poem, when he afterwards reprinted it in Tus Gen- 
TLEMAN's MAGAZINE, 'from whence I have copied 
it intire, as this was one of the few attempts in which 
Mr. Savage ſucceeded. | 


| Mr. UxBan, 
In 1 Magazine for February you publiſhed 


© the laſt VoLunTEtR LAUuxEAT, written on a very 
© melancholy occafion, the death of the royal patro- 
* neſs of arts and literature in general, and of the 
author of that poem in particular: I now ſend you 
the firſt that Mr. Savage wrote under that title, — 
© This gentleman, notwithſtanding a very conſider- 
able intereſt, being, on the death of Mr. Euſden, 
*. diſappointed of the Laureat's place, wrote the be- 
fore - mentioned poem+; which were no ſooner pub- 
© liſhed, but the late Queen ſent to a bookſeller for 
them: the author had not at that time a friend either 
© to get him introduced, or his poem preſented at 
* court; yet ſuch was the unſpeakable goodneſs of that 
« Princeſs, that, notwithſtanding this act of ceremony # 
+. was wanting, in a few days after publication, Mr. 
+ Savage received a Bank- bill of Afr unds, and a 
gracious meſſage from her Mac. by the Lord 
© North and Guildford, to this effect: That her 
<6 Majeſty was highly pleaſed with the verſes ; that 
<< ſhe took particularly kind his lines there relating 
& to the King; that he had permiſſion to write annu- 
$5 | | 66 ally 
Vol. II. p. 220. + Ibid, 


CITED a 


« ally on the ſame ſubjet; and that he ſhould yearly 


«© receive the like preſent, till — bet 


„ (which was her Majeſty's intention) could be done 
& for him. After this he was permitted to preſent _ 
one of his annual poems to her Majeſty, had the 


| © honour of kiſſing her hand, and met with the moſt 


6 ; gracious reception. | | | Your's, &c. 
Such was the performance, and ſuch its 2005 
a reception which, though by no means unkind, was 


yet not in the higheſt degree generous: to chain down. 
the genius of a writer to an annual panegyric, ſhewed 


in the Queen' too much defire of hearing her own: 
praiſes, and a greater regard to herſelf than to him on 
whom her bounty was conferred. It was a kind of 
avaricious generoſity, by which flattery was rather 
rchaſed than genius rewarded. 0 | 
Mrs, Oldfield had formerly given him the ſame allow- 
ance with much more heroic intention; ſhe had no 


bother view than to enable him to proſecute his ſtudies, 


and to ſet himſelf above the want of aſſiſtance, and 


was contented with doing good without ſtipulating for 
encomiums. ; ue | 


Mr. Savage however was not at liberty to make ex- 
ceptigns, but was raviſhed with the favours which he 


had „ and probably yet more with thoſe which Wat 
he w et; he-oonfidered himſelf now as a fa- 
vourite of he Queen, and did not doubt but a few' 


annual poems would eſtabliſh him in ſome profitable 


employment. | . 
Hle therefore. aſſumed the title of Vol uvNT EER 
LAURA EATr, not without ſome ehenfions from 


Cibber, who in formed him, that the title of LAUuREAT 


was a mark of honour conferred by the King, from 
whom all honour is derived, and which therefore no 
man bas a right to beſtow upon himſelf; and * 
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chat he might with equal propriety ſtile nde. a vo- 
lunteer Lord, or Volunteer Baronet, It cannot be de- 
nied that the remark was juſt; but Savage did not 
think any title, which was conferred upon Mr, Cibber, 
f honourable as that the uſurpation of it could be im- 
puted to him as an inſtance of very exorbitant vanity, 
and therefore continued to write under the ſame title, 
and received every year the ſame reward. 
Fle did not appear to conſider theſe encomiums ag 
teſts of his abilities, or as any thing more than annual 
bints to — Queen of her promiſe, or acts of cere- 
mony, by the performance of which he was intatled 
to his penſion, — therefore did nat labour them with 
— iligence, or print more than fifty each year, 
except that for ſome of the laſt years he regularly 1 in · 
ſerted them in Tue GenTLEMAn's Magazine, by 
which they were diſperſed over the kingdom, 
Of ſome of chem ke had himſelf ſo low an opinion 
——— 
or which he printed propoſals, oli 
ſubſcriptions; nor can — — ſtrange, that being con- 


ſined to the ſame ſubject, he ſh de at ſome times 


indolent, and at others unſucceſsful; that he ſhould 
ſometimes delay a diſagreeable taſk, ull it was too late 
to perform it well; or that be ſhould ſometimes repeat 
Ahe ſame ſentiment on the ſame occaſion, or at others 
e miſled by an attempt after novelty eee 


1 0 Gans, and far-fetched images, 


He: wrote indeed with a double . which 
ſupplied him with ſome variety; for his buſineſs was 
to praiſe the Queen for the favours which he had re · 
ceived, and to complain to her of the delay of thoſe 
Which ſhe had promiſed: in ſome of his pieces, there · 
fere, gratitude is predominant, and in ſome diſcon- 
tent; in ſome he repreſents himſelf as happy in her 

patronage, and in others as diſconſolate to iind him · 
ſelf.neglected. 
Vol. I. 85 Her 
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Her promiſe, like other promiſes made to this un- 
fortunate man, was never performed, though he took 
ſufficient care that it ſhould not be forgotten. The 
2338 of his VoLunNTEER LAUREAT procured 

im no other reward than a regular remittance of 
fifty pounds. 

He was not ſo depreſſed by his diſappointments. as 
to neglect any opportunity that was offered of ad van - 
cing his intereſt, When the Princeſs Anne was mar- 
ried, he wrote a poem“ upon her departure, only, 
as he declared, © becauſe it was expected from him,” 
and he was not willing to bar his own proſpects by any 
appearance of neglect, | (4 

He never mentioned any advantage gained by this 
poem, or any regard that was paid to 1t, and there- 
fore it is likely that it was conſidered at court as an 
act of duty to which he was obliged by his dependence, 
and which it was therefore not neceſſary to reward by 
any "new favour: or perhaps the Queen really inten- 
ded his advancement, and therefore thought it ſuper- 
fluous to laviſh. preſents upon a man — ſhe. in- 
tended to eſtabliſh for lite. e | 
About this time not only his hopes were in danger 
of being fruſtrated, but his penſion likewiſe of being 
obſtructed by an accidental calumny. The writer of 
Tuk Daily CovuRAnT, a paper then publiſhed under 
the direction of the 3 charged him with a 
crime, which though not very great in itſelf, would 
have been remarkably invidious in him, and might 
very juſtly have incenſed the Queen againſt him. He 
was accuſed by name of influencing elet᷑tions againſt 

the court, by appearing at the head of a tory mob; 
nor did the accuſer fail to aggravate his crime, by re- 
preſenting it as the effect of the moſt atrocious ingra- 
titude, and a kind of a rebellion againſt the Queen, 
who had firſt preſerved him from an infamous death, 

1 Vol. II. p. 192. Ws and 
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and afterwards diſtinguiſhed him by her favour, arid 
ſupported him by her charity. The charge, as it 
was open and confident, was likewiſe by good fortune 
very particular, The place of the tranſaction was 
mentioned, and the whole ſeries of the rioter's con- 
duct related. This exactneſs made Mr. Savage's vin- 
dication eaſy ; for he never had in his life ſeen the 
place which was declared to be the ſcene of his wicked- 
neſs, nor ever had been preſent in any town when its 
repreſentatives were choſen. This anſwer he there- 
fore made haſte to publiſh, with all the circumſtances 
neceſſary to make it credible, and very reaſonably de- 
manded, that the accuſation ſhould be retracted in 
the ſame paper, that he might no longer ſuffer the 
imputation of ſedition and ingratitude. This demand 
was likewiſe preſſed by him in a private letter to the 
author of the paper, who either truſting to the pro- 
tection of thoſe whoſe defence he had undertaken, or 
having entertained ſome perſonal malice againſt Mr. 
Savage, or fearing, leſt, by retracting ſo confident an 
aſſertion, he ſhould impair the credit of his paper, 

refuſed to give him that ſatisfaction. 1 
Mr. Savage therefore thought it neceſſary, to his 
own vindication, to proſecute him in the King's 
Bench; but as he did not find any ill effects from the 
accuſation, having ſufficiently cleared his innocence, 
he thought any farther procedure would have the 
of revenge, and therefore willingly drop- 

it. | 

"He faw ſoon afterwards a proceſs commenced in the 
ſame court againſt himſelf, on an information in which 
he was 'accuſed»of writing and publiſhing an obſcene 
pamphlet. 1% TI 
It was always Mr. Savage's defire to be diſtin- 
guiſhed, and when any controverſy became popular, 
he never wanted ſome reaſon for engaging in it with 
| „„ great 
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preat ax; Pls, re and, 2 7 ig at the head of the party 
hich he * s he was never ce 1 
{or is nee, he h; no PGoner taken his fide, an 
_ himſelf of f be chief topics, of the 7 988 


ting his principles, without much regard to . own 
pains, or an other viſible deſign than that of draw. 
. Hine wy the a che gs, Ly rt | 


ike Che! is well krowp,. to 1 2 (os 1 Fila 
ke. the. chief topic of Fah r f Em and 


5 now. on W hat the Were ounded, and, was 8 
oF no friend to b 5 Re of London. But be ha 


r reaſon, for LEN , A VAT Happy e for 
Lundle, for he Was the, \ Foſter 
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ages 8 remote was his intereſt i in "the ag en which 


1 85 as he amagined concerned | fo n. 
at. it Nane not ſufficient, t o harangue and and Aipute, Jo 


5 
— 


ewiſe to e upon it. 

e yt engaged With great ardour ii in a new 

Poem, called by him, TE PROGRESS or A DIVER, 
Which he conducts a profligate. prieſt by all | 

os ations of wickedneſs from a poor curacy in he 
9 59 to the higheſt prefermency 0 of the huſh 
and deſcribes with that humour Chic Was natural 
„and that knowledge which pas extended to all 
the, Aiverkities of f human life, his be baviou r in every 


tation, and inſinuates, that this prieſt, thus accom- 


pliſhed, 


2 Vol, II, p- 111. 
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pliſhed, found at laſt a patron in the Biſhop of London. 


When & was alked 4:4 one of his friends, on what 
Ie he could ch harge the Biſho with ſuch an 
1 he bad no more'to ſay, than that he had on 
inverted che accuſation, and that he thought it Yea- 
ſonable to believe, that he, who obſtructed the tiſe of 
a ood 5 an without reaſon, would for dad reaſons 
promote the exaltation of a villain, ' 

738 clergy were univerſally provoked by this ſatire, 
pod avage, who, as was h : ahh 0 proces, hl 

his name to his Pa was cenfured in TB 
WeekLY' MisceLLany f with ſeverity, Which he 
did not ſeem inclined to forget. 


A ſhort ſatire was likewiſe publiſhed in the fame aper, in 


which were the following lines: 


; For cruel murder doom'd to hempen death, 
8 by royal ace, prolong'd his breath. 
We mig t you think he ſpent his future years 
In pray'r, and faſting, and repentant tears. 
—But, O vain hope —the truly Savage cries, 
6 Prieſts, and their ſlaviſh doctrines, 1 deſpiſe. 
© Shall 1— 
© Who, by free thinking to free action fir'd, 
In midnight brawls a deathleſs name acquir'd, 
© Now ſtoop to learn of ecclefiaftic'men ?— 
© —No, arm'd with rhime, at prieſts'I'll take my aim, 
* Though — bids me murder but their fame. 
WxXXIr MISCELLANY. 


An anſwer was oubliſhed in Tur GENTLEMAN's MAGAZINE, 
written by an unknown hand, from which the following nes 
are ſelectedd ? 


Trans form'd by thoughtleſs rage, and midnight wine, 
From malice free, and puſh'd without Fw pale 
In equal brawl if Savage lung'd a thruſt, 
And brought the youth a victim to the duſt ; 
So ſtrong the hand of accident appears, 
The royal h hand from built 2 vengeance clears. 

e 3 Inſtead 
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But a return of invective was not thought a ſuffi. 
cient puniſhment. The Court of King's Bench was 
therefore moved againſt him, and he was obliged to 
return an anſwer to a charge of obſcenity. It was 
urged in his defence, that obſcenity was criminal 
when it was intended to promote the practice of vice, 
but that Mr. Savage had only introduced obſcene 
ideas, with the view of expoſing them to deteſtation, 
and of amending the age, by Rewing the deformit 
of wickedneſs, 'This plea was admitted, and Sir 
Philip Yorke, who then preſided in that court, diſ- 
miſſed the information with encomiums upon the pu- 
rity and excellence of Mr. Savage's writings, - 
The proſecution, however, anſwered in ſome mea- 
ſure the purpoſe of thoſe by whom it was ſet on foot; 
for Mr. Savage was ſo far intimidated by it, that 
when the edition of his poem was ſold, he did not 
venture to reprint it; ſo that it was in a ſhort time 
Inſtead of waſting * all thy future years, 
© Savage, in pray'r and vain repentant tears: 
Exert thy pen to mend a vicious age, —_ 
To curb the prieſt, and fink his high-church rage; 
To ſhew what frauds the holy veſtments hide, 
The neſls of av'rice, luſt, and pedant pride; 
Then change the ſcene, let merit brightly ſhine, 
And round the patriot twiſt the wreath divine; 
The heav'nly guide deliver down to fame; 
In well-tun'd lays tranſmit a Fofter's name. 
Touch every paſſion with harmonious, art, 
Exalt the genius, and correct the heart. 
Thus future times ſhall royal grace extol; 
Thus polith'd lines thy preſent fame enrol. 
But grant — 


A Maliciouſly that Savage plung'd the ſteel, 
And made the youth its fhining vengeance feel; 
My foul abhors the act, the man deteſts, 
But more the bigotry in prieſtly breaſts. 
fe GENTLEMAN's Macazing, May 1735. 
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forgotten, or forgotten by all but thoſe whom it 
offended. | ; 

It is faid, that ſome endeavours were uſed to incenſe 
the Queen againſt him, but he found advocates to 
obviate at leaſt part of their effect; for though he 
was never advanced, he ſtill continued to receive his 
penſion. | = | | 
This poem drew more infamy upon him than any 
incident of his life, and as his conduct cannot be vin- 
dicated, it is proper to ſecure his memory from re- 
proach, by Ain thoſe whom he made his ene- 
mies, that he never intended to repeat the provoca- 
tion; and that, though whenever he thought he had 
any reaſon to complain of the elergy, he uſed to threa- 
ten them with a new edition of THE PROGRESS OF A 
Divine, it was his calm and ſettled reſolution to ſup- 
preſs it for ever. | 
Nie once intended to have made a better reparation 

for the folly or injuſtice with which he might be 
charged, by writing another poem, called, TRE 
PROGRESS OF A FREETHINKER, whom he intended 
to lead through all the ſtages of vice and folly, to 
convert him from virtue to 'wickedneſs, and from re- 
ligion -to infidelity, by all the modiſh ſophiſtry uſed 
for that purpoſe : and at laſt to diſmiſs him by his own 
hand into the other world. | 
That he did not execute this defign is a real loſs to 
mankind, for he was too well acquainted with all the 
ſcenes of debauchery to have failed in his repreſenta- 
tions of them, and too zealous for virtue not to have 
repreſented them in ſuch a manner as ſhould expoſe 
them either to ridicule or deteſtation. | 
But this plan was like others, formed and laid 
aſide, till the vigour of his imagination was ſpent, 
and the efferveſcence of invention had ſubſided, bur 
ſoon gave way to ſome other deſign, which pleaſed 


e 4 by 
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by its novelty for 4 while, and then was neglected 


like the former. | 
He was ſtill in his uſual exigencies, having no cer- 
tam ſupport but the penſton allowed him by the 
Queen, Which, though it might have kept an exact 
ceconomiſt from want, was very far from being ſuth-, 
cient for Mr. Savage, who had never been accuſtomed 
to diſmiſs any of his appetites without the gratification 
which they ſolicited, and whom nothing but want of 
money with-held from partaking of every pleaſure that 
fell within his view. N 
His conduct with regard to his penſion was very 
rticular. No ſooner had he changed the bill, than 
e vaniſhed from the fight of all his acquaintances, 
and lay for ſome time out of the reach of all the en- 
quiries that friendſhip or curioſity could make after 
him; at length he appeared again pennyleſs as be fore, 
but never informed even thoſe whom he ſeemed to 
egard moſt, where he had been, nor was his retreat 
ever diſcovered, | Lo | 
This was his conſtant practice during the whole 
time that he received the penſion from the Queen: 
He regularly diſappeared and returned. He indeed 
affirmed, that he retired to ſtudy, and that the money 
fupported him in ſolitude for many months; but his 
friends declared, that the ſnort time in which it was 
fpent fufficiently confuted his -own account of his 
His politeneſs and his wit ſtill raiſed him friends, 
who were deſirous of ſetting him at length free from 
that indigence by which he had been hitherto op- 
* and therefore ſolicited Sir Robert Walpole in 
is favour with ſo much earneſtneſs, that they ob- 
tained a promiſe of the next plaee that ſlould become 
vacant, not exceeding two hundred pounds a year. 
This promiſe was made with an uncommon declara- 
| I tion, 
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tion, that it was not the promiſe of a miniſter to a 
« petitioner, but of a friend to his friend,” 

Mr. Savage now concluded himſelf ſet at eaſe for 
ever, and as he obſerves in a poem * written on that 
incident of his life, truſted and was truſted, but ſoon 
found that his confidence was ill- grounded, and this 
friendly promiſe was not inviolable. He ſpent a 
ly iy in ſolicitations, and at laſt deſpaired and 

eſiſted. | 

He did not indeed deny that he had given the 
miniſter ſome reaſon to believe that he ſhould not 
ſtrengthen his own intereſt by advancing him, for he 
- bad taken care to diſtinguiſh himſelf in coffee-houles 

as an advocate for the miniſtry of the laſt 77770 of 
Queen Anne, and was always ready to juſtify the 
conduct, and exalt the character of Lord Bolingbroke, 
whom he mentions with great regard in an epiſtle 
upon authors, which he wrote about that tune, but 
was too wiſe to publiſh, and of which only ſome frag- 
ments 1 have appeared, inſerted by him in the Mas» 
GAZINE after his retirement. 

To deſpair was not, however, the character of 
Savage; when one, patronage failed, he had recourſe 
to another, The prince was now extremely popular, 
and had very liberally rewarded the merit of ſome 
writers, whom Mr, Savage did not think ſuperior to 
bun, and therefore he reſolved to addreſs a poem 
t) him. 

For this purpoſe he made choice of a ſubject, which 
could regard only perſons of the higheſt rank and 
greateſt affluence, and which was therefore for 
a poem intended to procure the patronage of a prince; 
a id having retired for ſome time to Richmond, that 
he might proſecute his deſign in full tranquillity, 
without the temptations of pleaſure, or the ſolicita- 

Vol. II. p. 173. { Ibid. p. 202. 
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tions of creditors, by which his meditations were in 
equal danger of being diſconcerted, he produced a 
poem On PUBLIC SPIRIT, WITH REGARD ro PUB- 


Lic Wogks “. 
The plan of this poem is very extenfive, and com- 
ifes a multirude of topics, each of which might 


rniſh matter ſufficient for a long performance, and 


of which ſome have already employed more eminent 
writers; but as he was perhaps not fully acquainted 
with the whole extent of his own deſign, and was 
writing to obtain a ſupply of wants too prefling to 
admit of long or accurate enquiries, he paſſes negli- 


gently over many public works, which, even in his 


own opinion, delerved to be more elaborately treated. 
But though he may ſometimes diſappoint his reader 
by tranſient touches upon theſe ſubjects, which have 
often been conſidered, and therefore naturally raiſe 
expectations, he muſt be allowed amply to compen- 
ſate his omiſſions, by expatiating in the concluſion of 
his work upon a kind of beneficence not yet celebrated 
by any eminent poet, though it now appears more 
ſuſceptible of embelliſhments; more adapted' to exalt 
the 1 wa and affect the paſſions, than many of thoſe 
which have hitherto been thought moſt worthy of the 
ornaments of verſe, 'The ſettlement of colonies in 
uninhabited countries, the eſtabliſhment of thoſe in 
ſecurity, whofe misfortunes have made their own 
country no Japger pleaſing or ſafe, the acquiſition of 
roperty without injury to any, the appropriation of 
the wits and vides (ra 8 of han and the 
enjoyment of thoſe gifts which heaven has ſcattered 
upon regions uncultivated and unoccupied, cannot be 
confidered without giving riſe to a great number of 


pleating ideas, and bewildering the imagination in de- | 
ightful proſpects ; and, therefore, whatever ſpecula- 
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tions they may produce in thoſe who have confined . 
themſelves to political ſtudies, naturally fixed the at- 
tention and excited the applauſe of a poet, The po- 
litician, when he conſiders men driven into other 
countries for ſhelter, and obliged to retire to foreſts 
and deſerts, and paſs their lives and fix their poſterity 
in the remoteſt corners of the world, to avoid thoſe 
hardſhips which they ſuffer or fear in their native 
place, may very properly enquire why the legiſlature 
does not provide a remedy for theſe miſeries, rather 
than encourage an eſcape from them. He may con- 
clude, that the flight of every honeſt man 1s a loſs 
to the community, that thoſe who are unhappy with- 
out guilt ought to be relieved, and the life, which is 
overburthened by accidental calamities, ſet at eaſe by 
the care of the public ; and that thoſe, who have by 
miſconduct forfeited their claim to. favour, ought ra- 
ther to be made uſeful to the ſociety which they have 
injured, than be driven from it. But the poet is em- 
ployed in a more pleaſing undertaking than that of 
propoſing laws, which, however juſt or expedient, 
will never be made, or endeavouring to reduce to ra- 
tional ſchemes of government ſocieties which were 
formed by chance, and are conducted by the private 
paſſions of thoſe who preſide in them. He guides the 
unhappy fugitive from want and perſecution, to 
plenty, quiet, and ſecurity, and ſeats him in ſcenes 
of — ſolitude, and undiſturbed repoſe. 

Savage has not forgotten, amidſt the pleaſing ſen- 
timents which this proſpect of retirement ſuggeſted to 
him, to cenſure thoſe crimes which have been gene- 
rally committed by the diſcoverers of new regions, 
and to expoſe the enormous wickedneſs of making war 
upon barbarous nations becauſe they cannot refiſt, and 
of invading countries becauſe they are fruitful ; of ex- 
tending navigation only to propagate vice, and of 
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rifizng diſtant lands only to lay them waſte. He has 
- afferted the natural equality of mankind, and endea- 
voured tp ſuppreſs that pride which inclines' men to 
oy that right is the conſequence of power“. 
is deſcription of the various miſeries which force 
men to ſeek for refuge in diſtant countries, affords 
another inſtance of his proficiency in the important 
and extenſive ſtudy of human life, and the tenderneſs 
with which he recounts them, another proof of his 
Lov = a and benevolence. rhe pad; 
It is obſervable, that the cloſe of this poem diſco- 
vers a change which experience had made in Mr. Sa- 
73 1 In a poem written by him in his 
gütb, and publiſhed in his Miſcellanies, he declares 


his contempt of the contracted views and narrow proſ- 


= of the middle ſtate of life, and declares his re- 
lutipn either to tower like the cedar, or be trampled 
like the ſhrub; but in this poem, though addreſſed 
to a prince, he mentions this ſtate of life as com- 
priſing thoſe who ought moſt to attract teward, thoſe 
who merit moſt the confidence of power, and the fa- 
miliarity of greatneſs, and accidentally mentioning 
this patſage to one of his friends, declared, that in 
bis opinion all the virtue of mankind was compre- 
hended in that flate. eee 
In deſcribing villas and gardens, he did not omit 
to condemn. that abſurd cuſtom which preyails among 
the Engliſh of permitting ſervants to receive money 
from ſtrangers for the entertainment that they receive, 
and therefore inferted iv his poem theſe lines : 
But what the flow'ring pride of gardens rare, 
However royal, or however fair, 
If gates, winch to acceſs ſhould ſtill give way, 
Qpe but, like Peter's paradiſe, for pay ? 
. _ 
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Tf perquiſtted varlets frequent ſtand. 
And each new walk muſt a new tax detnand ? 
What foreign eye but with contempt ſurveys? 


y 
What muſe ſhall from oblivion ſnatch their praiſe? 


But before the 8 of his performance be 
recollected, that the Queen allowed her garden and 
cave at Richmond to be ſhewn for money, and that 
ſhe ſo openly countenanced the practice, that the had 
beſtowed the Privilege of ſhewing them as a place of 
prone a man, whoſe merit ftie valued herſelf upon 
rewatdihg, though ſhe gave him only the liberty of 
diſgracing his country. 3 | 

fe therefore thought, with mote prudence than 
was often exerted by him, that the publication of tlieſe 
lines might be officiouſly repreſented as an in ſult upon 
the Queen, to whom he owed his life and his ſübliſt- 
ence, and that the propriety of his obſervation would 
be no ſecurity gainſt the cenſures which the unſea- 
ſonableneſs of it might draw upbn him; he'thetefore 
ſuppreſſed the paſſage in the firſt edition, but after the 
Queen's death thought the ſame caution no longer 
neceſſary, and reſtored it to the proper place. 
The poem was therefore publiſhed without any po- 
Utical Kula, and inſcribed to the Prince; but Me. 
Sivage, having no friend upon whom he could prevail 
to preſent it to him, had no other method of attracti 
his obſervation than the publication of frequent ad er- 
tiſements, and therefore received no reward from his 
patron, however generous on other occaſions. 

This diſappointment he never mentioned without 
indignation, being by ſome means or other confidetir 
that the Prince was not ignorant of his addreſs to him, 
and inſinuated, that if any advantes in popularity 
could have been made by diſtinguiſhing'him, he had 
not written without notice, or without feward. A 
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He was once inclined to have preſented his poem in 
on, and ſent to the printer for a copy with that de- 
gn; but either his opinion changed, or his reſolution 
deſerted him, and he continued to reſent neglect with- 
out attempting to force himſelf into regard. . | 
Nor was the public much more favourable than his 
patron, for only ſeventy-two were ſold, though the 
performance was much commended by ſome whoſe 
udgment in that kind of writing is generally allowed, 
Bus Savage eaſily reconciled himſelt to mankind with - 
out imputing any defect to his work, by obſerving that 
his poem was unluckily publiſhed two days after the 
prorogation of the parliament, and by conſequence at 
a time when all thoſe who could be expected to regard 
it were in the hurry of preparing for their departure, 
or engaged in taking leave of others upon their diſ- 
miſſion from public affairs. | 
It muſt be however allowed, in juſtification of the 
28 that this performance is not the moſt excel- 
lent of Mr. Savage's works, and that though it cannot 
be denied to contain many ſtriking ſentiments, ma- 
Jeſtic lines, and juſt obſervations, it is in general not ſuf- 
ficiently poliſhed in the language, or enlivened in the 
imagery, or digeſted in the plan. 4 
hus his poem e wn nothing to the alleviation 
of his poverty, which was ſuch as very few could have 
ſupported with equal patience, but to which it muſt 
likewiſe be confeſſed, that few would have been ex- 
poſed who received punctually fifty pounds a year; 
a falary which though by no means equal to the de- 
mands of vanity and, luxury, is yet found ſufficient to- 
ſupport families aboye want, and was undoubtedly. 
more than the neceſſities of life require. | 
But no ſooner had he received his penſion, than he 
withdrew to his darling privacy, from which he re- 


turned in a ſhort time to his former diſtreſs, and for 
| ſome 
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ſome part of the year generally lived by chance, eat- | 
ing only when he was invited to the tables of his ac- 


uaintances, from which the meanneſs of his dreſs 
often excluded him, when the politeneſs and vari 
of his converſation would have been thought a faſt, 
cient recompence for his entertainment. 

He - lodged as much by accident as he dined, and 
paſſed the night, ſometimes in mean houſes, which are 
{et open at night to any caſual wanderers, ſometimes 
in cellars among the riot and filth of the meaneſt and 
moſt profligate of the rabble ; and ſometimes, when he 
had not money to ſupport even the expences of theſe re- 
ceptacles, walked about the ſtreets till he was weary, 
and lay down in the ſummer upon a bulk, or in the 
winter with his aſſociates in poverty, among the aſhes 
of a glaſs-houſe. 

In this manner were paſſed thoſe days and thoſe 
nights which nature had enabled him to have employed 
in elevated ſpeculations, uſeful ſtudies, or pleafing 
converſation, On a bulk, in a cellar, or in a glaſs- 
houſe among thieves and beggars, was to be found the 
Author of Tue WAN DER ER, the man of exalted ſen- 
timents, extenſive views, and curious obſeryations ; 
the man whoſe remarks on lite might have affiſted the 
ſtateſman, whoſe ideas of virtue might have enlight- 
ened the moraliſt, whoſe eloquence might have influ- 
enced ſenates, and whoſe delicacy might have poliſhed 
courts. | | 

It cannot be imagined that ſuch neceſſities might 
ſometimes force him upon diſreputable practices; and 
it is probable that theſe lines in THE WanDereR were 
occaſioned by his reflections on his own conduct. 


Tho? mis'ry leads to happineſs, and truth, 
Unequal to the load, this languid youth, 
| (O, let 
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{O, tet none cenſure, if, untried by grief, 
If, amidſt woe, untempred by lief,) 

He ſtoop'd reluctant to low. arts of ſhame, 
Which then, e' en then he ſcory'd, and bluſh'd to name. 


| Whoever was acquainted with him was certain to 
be ſolicited for ſmall ſams, which the frequency of 
the requeſt made in time confiderable, and he was 
therefore quickly ſhunned by thoſe who were become 
familiar enough to be trufted with his neceſſities; but 
his rambling manner of life, and conſtant appearance 
at houſes of public reſort, always procured him a 
ner fugceſſion of friends, whoſe kindneſs had not 
been 'exhauſted by repeated requeſts, fo that he 
das ſeldom abfolutely without „but had in 
his utmoſt exigences this comfort, that he always 
imagined hienfelf ſure of ſpeedy relief. 


It was obſerved that he always afked favours of this 
kind without the leaſt ſubmiſſion or r conſciouſ- 


ntfs of dependence, and that he did not ſeem to look 
upon a compliance with his requeſt as an obligation 
that deferved any extraordinary acknowledgments, 
but a refuſal was refented by him as an affront, or 
complaitied of as an injury; nor did he readily recon- 
eile himſelf to thoſe who either denied to lend, or 
gave him afterwards any intimation, that they ex- 

pected to be repaid. | | 
He was ſometimes ſo far compaſſionated by thoſe 
who knew both his merit and diſtreſſes, that they re- 
ceived him into their families, but they ſoon diſeo- 
verell him to be a very incommodious inmate; for 
being always accuſtomed to an irregular manner of 
life, he could not confine himſelf to any ſtated hours, 
or pay any regard to the rules of a family, but'would 
rolong his converſation till midnight, without conſi - 
dering that buſineſs might require his. friend's appli- 
cation 
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cation in the morning; and when he had perſuaded 
himſelf to retire to bed, was not, without equal dif- 
ficulty,” called up to dinner ; it was therefore impoſ- 
ſible to pay him any diſtinction without the entire 
ſubverſion of all ceconomy, a kind of eſtabliſhment 
which, wherever he went, he always appeared am- 
bitious to overthrow. p. | *mat an 
It mult therefore be acknowledged, in juſtification 
of mankind, that it was not always by the neghgence 
or coldneſs of his friends that Savage was diſtreſſed, 
but becauſe it was in reality very difficult to preſerve 
him long in a ſtate of eaſe. To ſupply him with mo- 
ney was a hopeleſs attempt, for no ſooner did he ſee 
| himſelf maſter of a ſum ſufficient to ſet him free from 
care for a day, than he became profuſe and luxu-— 
rious. When once he had entered a tavern, or en- 
gaged in a ſcheme of pleaſure, he never retired till 
want of money obliged him to ſome new expedient. 
If he was entertained in a family, nothing was any 
longer to be regarded there but amuſements and jol- 
lity; wherever Savage entered he immediately ex- 
pected that order and buſineſs ſhould: fly before him, 
that all ſhould thenceforward be left to hazard, and 
that no.dull principle of domeſtic management ſhould 
be oppoſed to his inclination, or intrude upon his 
a aN W bg | 
His diſtreſſes, however afflictive, never dejected 
him; in his loweſt ſtate he wanted not ſpirit to aſſert 
the natural dignity of wit, and was always ready to 
repreſs that inſolence which ſuperiority of fortune 
incited, and to trample that reputation which roſe 
* any other baſis than that of merit: he never 
mitted any groſs familiarities, or ſubmitted to be 
treated otherwiſe than as an equal. Once, when he 
was without lodging, meat, or cloaths, one of- his 
friends, a man not indeed remarkable for moderatio 
Vo I. I. f in 
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in his profperity, left a meſſage, that he deſired to 
ſee him about nine in the morning. Savage knew 
that his intention was to aſſiſt him, but was very much 

Iguſted that he ſhould preſume to preſcribe the hour 
vf his attendance, and, I believe, refuſed to viſit him, 


The ſame invincible temper, whether fiemneſs.or 


obſtinacy, appeared in his conduct to the Lord Tyr- 


connel, from whom he very frequently demanded 
that the allowance which was:once paid him ſhould be 


_ reſtored, but with whom he never red to enter 


ain for a moment the thought of ſoliciting a reconci- 
lation, and whom he: treated at once wih all the 
haughtineſs of ſuperiority, and all the bitterneſs of 
reſentment. He wrote to him not in a ſtyle of ſup - 
plication: or reſpect, but of reproach, menace and 
contempt; and appeared determined, if he ever re- 
gained his allowance, to hold it only by the right of 


conqueſt. | 


As many more can diſcover, that 4 mn is richer 


| than that he is wiſer than themſelves, ſupenority of 


underſtanding is not ſo readily acknowledged as that 
of fortune; nor is that ineſs, which the con- 
ſeiouſneſs of great abilities incites, borne with the 
ſame ſubmiſſion 2s the tyranny of affluence; and 
therefore Savage, by aſſerting his claim to deferenge 
and rd, and by treating thoſe with contempt 


whom better fortune animated to rebel againſt him, 
did not fail to raiſe a great number of enemies in the 
different claſſes of mankind. Thoſe who thought 
themſelves raiſed above him by the advantages of 
riches, hated him becauſe they found no ꝓrotection 
from the petulance of his wit. Thoſe who were 
eſteemed for their writings feared him as a critic,. and 
maligned him as a rival, and almoſt. all the ſmaller 
-wits were his profeſſed enemies. 


Among 
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Among theſe Mr. Millar fo far indulged his refent- 
ment as to introduce him in a farce, and direct him 
to be perſonated on the ſtage in a dreſs like that which 
he then wore ; 4 mean inſult, which only, infinunte 
that Savage had but one coat, and which was there- 
fore deſ ied by him rather than reſented ; for though 
he wrote a lampoon againſt Millar, he never 2 
it: and as no other perſon ought to proſecute that re- 
venge from which the perſon who was injured 2 
I ſhall not preſerve what Mr. Savage ſuppreſſed; ol 
which the publication would indeed have 5. a pu- 

1 t too ſevere for ſo impotent an aſſault. 
The great hardſhips of poverty were to Savage not 
the want of lodging or 6 4 but the neglect 
contempt which it * upon him. He complain 
that as his affairs grew deſperate, he found his repu- 
tation for capacity viſibly decline; that his opinion 
in queſtions of criticiſm was no longer regarded, when 
his coat was out of faſhion ; and that thoſe who in 
the interval of his proſperity were always encouraging 
him to great undertakings by encomiums on his genius 
and aſſurances of ſucceſs, now received any mention 
of his deſigns with coldneſa, thought that the ſubjects 
on which he propoſed to write were very difficult; 
and were ready to inform him, that the event of 2 

m was uncertain, that an author ought to em 
Mn: time in the conſideration of his _ as oy 
preſume to fit down to write in confidence of a few 
curſory ideas, and a ſuperficial knowledge; difficul- 
ties were ſtarted on all fides, and he was no longer 
qualified for any performance but Tus VOLUNTEER 
LAaUREAT, | | ty" 

Yet even this kind of co never depreſſed 
him ; for he always preſerved a ws 7 confidence in 
his own e 0 and believed nothing above his 
reach which he ſhould at A. time earneſtly endeavour 
- to 
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to attain, He formed ſchemes of the fame kind with 
regard to knowledge and to fortune, and flattered 
himſelf with advances to be made in ſcience, as with 
riches to be enjoyed in ſome diſtant period of his life. 
For the acquiſition of knowledge he was indeed far 
better qualified than for that of riches ; for he was 
naturally inquiſitive and defirous of the converſation 
of thoſe from whom any information was to be ob- 
tained, but by no means ſolicitous to improve thoſe 
opportunities that were ſometimes offered of raifing 
his fortune ; and he was remarkably retentive of his 
ideas, which, when once he was in poſſeſſion of them, 
rarely forſook him; a quality which could never be 

' communicated to his money. 1 

While he was thus wearing out his life in expecta- 
tion that the Queen would ſome time recolle& her 
promiſe, he had recourſe to the uſual practice of 
writers, and publiſhed propoſals for printing his works 
by ſubſcription, to which he was encouraged by the 
ſucceſs of many who had not a better right to the fa - 
vour of the public ; but whatever was the reaſon he 
did not find the world equally inclined to favour him, 
and he obſerved with ſome diſcontent, that though 
he offered his works at half a guinea, he was able to 
procure bur a ſmall number in compariſon with thoſe 
who ſubſcribed twice as much to Duck. 

Nor was it without indignation that he ſaw his 
2 neglected by the Qyeen, who patroniſed 
Mr. Duck's with uncommon ardour, and incited a 
competition among thoſe who attended the court, 
who ſhould moſt promote his intereſt, and who ſhould 
firſt offer a ſubſcription. This was a diſtinction to 
which Mr. Savage made no ſcruple of aſſerting that 
his birth, his misfortunes, and his genius gave him a 
fairer title than could be pleaded by him on whom it 
was conferred. 


Savage's 
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Savage's applications were however not univerſally 
unſucceſsful ; for ſome of the nobility countenan 
his deſign, encouraged his propoſals, and ſubſcribed. 
with great liberalit7. He related of the Duke of 
Chandos particularly, that, upon receiving his pro- 
poſals, he ſent him ten guineas, ; 

But the money which his ſubſcriptions afforded 
him was not leſs volatile than that which he received 
from his other ſchemes ; whenever a ſubſcription was 

id him he went to a tavern, and as money ſo col- 
lecke is neceſſarily received in ſmall ſums, he never 
was able to ſend his poems to the preſs, but for many 
years continued his ſolicitation, and ſquandered what- 
ever he obtained. 

This project of printing his works was frequently 
revived, and as his propoſals grew obſolete, new 
ones were printed with freſher dates, To form 
ſchemes for the publication was one of his favourite 
amuſements, nor was he ever more at eaſe than when 
with any friend who readily fell in with his ſchemes, 
he was adjuſting the print, forming the advertiſe- 
ments, and regulating the diſperſion of his new edi- 
tion, which he really intended ſome time to publiſh, 
and which, as long as experience had ſhewn him the 
impoſſibility of printing the volume together, he at 
laſt determined to divide into weekly or monthly 
numbers, that the profits of the firſt might ſupply 
the expences of the next. | 

Thus he ſpent his time in mean expedients and 
tormenting ſuſpenſe, living for the greateſt part in 
fear of proſecutions from his creditors, and conſe- 
quently ſkulking in obſcure parts of the ten, of 
which he was no ſtranger to the remoteſt corners. 
But wherever he came his addreſs ſecured him friends, 
whom his neceſſities ſoon alienated, ſo that he had 
perhaps a more numerous acquaintance than any man 

f 3 ever 
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ever before attained, there being ſcarcely any perſon 
etninent on any account to whom he was: not known, 
or whoſe character he was not in ſome degree able to 
defineate, © . 35 
To the aequiſition of this extenſive acquaintance 
every circumſtance of his life contributed. He ex- 
celled in the arts of converſation, and therefore 
willingly practiſed them: He had ſeldom any home, 
or even 4— in which he could be private, and 
therefore was driven into public-houſes — the com- 
mon conveniences of life, and ſupports of nature. 
He was always ready to comply with every invitation, 
having no employment to with-hold him, and often 
no money to provide for himſelf; and by dining 
with one company, he never failed of obtaining an 


introduction into another. 1999 
Thus diſſipated was his life, and thus caſual his 
ſubſiſtence ; — did not the diſtraction of his views 


hinder him reflection, nor the uncertainty of 
his condition depreſs his gaiety. When he had wan- 
dered about without any fortunate adventure by which 
he was led into a tavern, he ſometimes retired into 
the fields, and was able to employ his mind in ſtudy, 
or amuſe it with pleaſing imaginations ; and ſeldom 
appeared to be melancholy, but when fome ſudden 
mis fortune had juſt fallen upon him, and even then 
in a few moments he would diſentangle himſelf from 
his perplexity, adopt the ſubject of converſation, and 
apply his mind wholly to the objects that others pre- 
3 e | AJ rr zin 
This life, unhappy as it may be already imagined, 
was yet imbittered in 1738, — new — 
The death of the Queen deprived him of all the 
proſpects of preferment with which he ſo long enter - 
talned his imagination; and as Sir Robert Walpole 
had before given him reaſon to believe that he never 


intended 
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intended the performance of his promife, he was now 
abandoned again to fortune. 

He was however, at that time, ſupported by a 
friend; and as it was not his cuſtom to look out for 
diſtant calamities, or to feel any other pain than that 
which forced itſelf upon bis ſenſes, he was not much 
afflicted at his loſs, — perhaps comforted himſelf 


that his penſion would be no continued without the 


annual tribute of a panegyric. 
Another expectation contributed likewiſe to ſu 
— he had 2 a reſolution to write x ſecond tra- 
ſtory. of Sir Thomas Overbury, in 
Sh —— — a few lines of his former play; 
but — a total alteration of the plan, added new 
incidents, and introduced new characters; ſo that it 
was a new trage not a revival of the former. 
Many of his ys 
choice of another ſubject; but in vindication of him- 
ſelf, he aſſerted, that it was not eaſy to ſind a better: 


and that he thought it his intereſt to extinguiſh the 


memory of the firſt * which he could only do 
by writing one leſs dofodlive upon the ſame ſtory ; 


by which he ſhould entirely defeat the artifice of the 
bookſellers, who after the death of any author of re- 


tation, are always induſtnous to ſwell his works, 
y uniting his worſt productions with his beſt, | 

In the execution of this ſcheme however, he pro- 

ceeded but ſlowly, and probably only employed him- 


ſelf upon it — te could find no other amuſement ; 
but he pleaſed himſelf with counting the profits, and 


haps imagined, that the theatrical reputation which 
e was about to acquire, would be equivalent to all 
that he had loſt by the death of his patroneſs. 


He did not, in confidence of his approaching 


riches, negle& the meaſures proper to ſecure the 


continuance of his „ though ſome of his fa- 
4 vourers 


ends blamed him for not making 
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vourers thought him culpable for omitting to write on 


her death; but on her birth - day next year, he gave 
a proof of the ſolidity of his judgment, and the 


power of his genius. He knew that the track of 


elegy had been fo long beaten, that it was impoſſible 


to travel in it without treading in the footſteps of 
thoſe who had gone before him; and that therefore it 
was neceſſary, that he might diſtinguiſh himſelf from 


the herd of encomiaſts, to find out ſome new walk of 


funeral panegyric. 


This difficult taſk he performed in ſuch a manner, 


that his poem may be juſtly ranked among the beſt 
pieces that the death of ' princes has produced. By 


transferring the mention of her death to her birth- 


day, he has formed a happy combination-of topics, 
which any other man was 4 have thought it very dit- 
ficult to connect in one view; but which he has 
united in ſuch a manner, that the relation between 


them appears natural; and it may be juſtly ſaid, that 
what no other man would have thought on, it now . 


appears ſcarcely poſſible for any man to miſs,* 
The beauty of this peculiar combination of images 


is ſo maſterly, that it is ſufficient to ſet this poem 


above cenſure ; and therefore it is not neceſſary to 
mention many other delicate touches which may be 


found in it, and which would deſervedly be admired. 


in any other performance. 


To theſe proofs of his genius may be added, from 


the ſame poem, an inſtance of his — an ex- 
cellence for which he was not ſo often diſtinguiſhed; 
he does not forget to remind the King in the moſt 


delicate and artful manner of continuing his penſion. 
With regard to the ſucceſs of this addreſs, he was 


for ſome time in ſuſpenſe ; but was in no great de- 
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gree ſolicitous about it; and continued his labour 


upon his new tragedy with great tranquillity, till the 
friend, who had for a conſiderable time ſupported 


him, removing his family to another place, took 


occaſion to diſmiſs him. It then became neceſſary 
to enquire more diligently what was determined in 
his affair, having reaſon to ſuſpect that no great 


favour was intended him, becauſe he had not received 


his penſion at the uſual time. 

It is ſaid, that he did not take thoſe methods of 
retrieving his intereſt, which were moſt likely to 
ſacceed ; and ſome of thoſe who were employed in 
the Exchequer, cautioned him againſt too much 
violence in his proceedings ; but Mr. Savage, who 
ſeldom regulated his conduct by the advice of others, 
gave way to his paſſion, and demanded of Sir Robert 

alpole, at his levee, the reaſon of the diſtinction 
that was made between him and the other penſioners 


of the Queen, with a degree of roughneſs, which 
N determined him to withdraw what had been 
el 


ayed. 


only 


Whatever was the crime of which he was accuſed 


or ſuſpected, and whatever influence was employed 
againſt him, he received ſoon after an account that 


took from him all hopes of regaining his penſion; 


and he had now no proſpect of ſubſiſtence but from 
his play, and he knew no way of living for the time 
2 to finiſh it. 

80 peculiar were the misfortunes of this man, 


deprived of an eſtate and title by a particular lay, + 


expoſed and abandoned by a mother, defrauded by 
a mother of a fortune which his father had allotted 
him, he entered the world without a friend; and 
though his abilities forced themſelves into efteem and 
reputation, he was never able to obtain any real 


advantage, and whatever proſpects aroſe, were always 
| N intercepted 


4 
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intercepted as he began to approach them. The 
— intentions in his favour were fruſtrated; his 
edication *-to the Prince, whoſe generoſity on every 
other oecafion was eminent, procured him no reward; 
Sir Robert Walpole, who-valued himſelf upon keep- 
ing his promiſe to others, broke it to him without 
2oret ; and the bounty of the Queen was, after her 
death, withdrawn from him, and from him only. 
Such were his misfortunes, which yet he bore not 
with 'deceney, but with cheartulneſs, nor was 
his gaiety clouded even by his laſt diſappointments, 
though he was in a ſhort time reduced to the Joweſt 
de of diſtreſs ; and often wanted both lodgi 
anf food. At this time he gave another inſtance of 
the inſurmountable obſtinaey of his ſpirit ; his cloaths 
were worn out, and he received notice, that at a 
coffee-houſe ſome cloaths and linen were left for 
him ; the perſon who Tent them, did not, I believe, 


inform him to whom he was to be obliged, that he 


might ſpare the perplexity of acknowledging the. 
benefit ; but though the offer was ſo far generous, 
it was made with ſome neglect of ceremonies, which 


Mr. Savage ſo much reſented, that he refuſed the pre- 


ſent, and deelined to enter the houſe, till the cloaths 
tkat had been deſigned for him were taken away. 

His diſtreſs was now publickly known, and his 
friends, therefore, thought it proper to concert ſome 
meaſures for his relief; and one of them wrote a 
letter tohim, in which he expreſſed his concern * for 
© the miſerable withdrawing of his penſion ;* and 

ve him hopes, that in a ſhort time he ſhould find 
Pie If ſupplied with a competence, without any 
* ' dependance on thoſe little creatures which we are 
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The ſcheme propoſed for this happy and inde- 
ndent ſubſiſtence, was, that he ſhould retire into 
Wales, and receive an allowance of fifty pounds a 
year, to be raiſed by a ſubſcription, on Which he 
was to live privately in a cheap place, without aſpiring 
any more to affluence, or having any farther care of 


reputation. | 

This offer Mr. Savage gladly accepted, h 
with intentions very diſſerent from thoſe 1 
friends; for they propoſed that he ſhould continue 
an exile from London for ever, and ſpend all the 
remaining part of his life at Swanſea; but he de- 
ſigned only to take the opportunity, Which their 
ſcheme offered him, of . retreating for a ſhort time, 
that he might prepare his play for the ſtage, and his 
other works for the preſs, and then to return to 
London to exhibit his tragedy, and live upon the 
profits of his own labour. 

With tegard to his works, he propoſed very great 
improvements, which would have required much 
time, or great application; and when he had finiſhed 
them, he deſigned to do. juſtice to his ſubſcribers, - 
by publiſhing them according to his propoſals, 

As he was ready to entertain himſelf with future 
pleaſures, he had planned out a ſcheme of lite: for 
the country, of which he had no knawledge but 
from paſtorals and ſongs. He imagined that he 
ſhould be tranſported to ſcenes of flawery felicity, 
like thoſe which one poet has reflected to another, 
and had projected a perpetual. round of innocent 
pleaſures of which he fuſpected no interruption from 
pride, or ignorance, or brutality. 

With theſe expectations he was ſo enchanted, that 
when he was once gently reproached by a friend for 
ſubmitting to live upon a ſubſcription, and adviſed 
rather by a reſolute exertion of his abilities to ſup- 

port 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
t 
| 


himſelf, he could not bear to debar himſelf 
the happineſs which was to be found in the 
calm of a cottage, or loſe the opportunity of liſten- 
ing, without intermiſſion, to the melody of the nigh- 
tingale, which he believed was to be heard from every 
bramble, and which he did not fail to mention as a 
* art of the happineſs of a country life. 
hile this ſcheme was ripening, his friends di- 
rected him to take a lodging in the liberties of the 
Fleet, that he might be ſecure from his creditors, 
and ſent him every Monday a guinea, which he 
commonly 8 before the next morning, and truſted, 
after his uſual manner, the remaining part of the 
week to the bounty of fortune. | 5 
He now very ſenſibly to feel the miſeries of 
dependance : Thoſe by whom he was to be ſup- 


ported, began to preſcribe to him with an air of 


authority, which he knew not how decently to reſent, 
nor patiently to bear; and he ſoon diſcovered from 
the conduct of moſt of his ſubſcribers, that he was yet 
in the hands of Little creatures. | 

Of the inſolence that he was obliged to ſuffer, he 
gave many inſtances, of which none appeared to 


. raiſe his indignation to a greater height, than the 


method which was takew of furniſhing bim with 
cloaths. Inſtead of conſulting him, and allowing 
him to ſend a tailor his orders A what they thought 
proper to allow him, they propoſed. to ſend for a 
tailor to take his meaſure, and thea to conſult how 
they ſhould equip him. ; $4 
This treatment was not very delicate, nor was it 
ſuch as Savage's humanity would have ſuggeſted to 


him on a like occaſion; but it had ſcarcely deſerved 


mention, had it not, by affecting him in an uncom- 
mon degree, ſhewn the peculiarity of his W * 
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Upon hearing the deſign that was formed, he came 
to the lodging of a friend with the moſt violent 
agonies of rage; and being aſked what it could be 
that gave him ſuch diſturbance, he replied with the 
utmoſt - vehemence of indignation, * That they had 
$ ſent for a tailor to meaſure him. | 

How the affair ended was never enquired, for fear 
of renewing his uneafineſs. It is probable, that, 
upon recollection, he ſubmitted with a good grace 
to what he could not avoid, and that he diſcovered 
no reſentment where he had no power. pt 4 

He was, however, not humbled to implicit and 
univerſal compliance ; for when the gentleman, who 
had firſt informed him of the defign to ſupport him 
by a ſubſcription, attempted to procure a reconci- 
liation with the Lord Tyrconnel, he could by no 
means be prevailed upon to comply with the meaſures 
that were propoſed. | | flees: 

A letter was written for him “ to Sir William Le- 
mon, to prevail upon him to interpoſe his 
offices with Lord Tyrconnel, in which he ſolicited 
Sir William's aſſiſtance, for a man who really 
needed it as much as any man could well do ;? 
and informed him, that he was retiring for ever to 
a place where he ſhould no more trouble his rela- 
tions, friends, or enemies; he confeſſed, that his 
paſſion had betrayed him to ſome conduct with regard 
to Lord Tyrconnel, * for which he could not but 
* heartily aſk his pardon ;* and as he imagined Lord 
Tyrconnel's paſſion might be yet ſo high, that he 
would not * receive a letter from him, begged that 
Sir William would endeavour to ſoften ham ; and 
expreſſed his hopes that he would comply with his 
requeſt, and that ſo ſmall a relation would not 
* harden his heart againſt him.“ 

* By Mr. Pope. 
That 
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That any man ſhould preſume to dictate a letter 
to him, was not very agreeable to Mr. Savage; and 
therefore he was, before he had opened it, not much 
inclined to approve it. But when he read it, he 
found it contained ſentiments entirely oppoſite to his 
own; and, as he aſſerted, to the truth; and there - 
fore inſtead of copying it, wrote his friend a letter 
full of maſculine reſentment and warm expoſtula- 
tions, He very juitly obſerved, that the ſtyle was 
too ſupphicatbry, and the repreſentation too abject, 
and that he ought at leaſt to have made him com- 
in with che dignity of a gentleman in diſtreſs.” 
declared that he would not write the paragraph 
in which he was to afk Lord Tyrconnel's pardon ; 
for / he deſpiſed his pardon, and therefore could not 
gheartily, and would not hy pocritically, aſk it. He 
remarked, that his friend made a very unreaſonable 
diſtinction between himſelf and him; for, ſays he, 
when you mention men of high rank in your own 
character, they are © thoſe: little creatures whom 
* we are "pleaſed to call the great; but when you 
addreſs them in mine,“ no ſervility is ſufficiently 
humble. He then with great propriety explained 
the ill conſequences which might be expected from 
fuch a letter, which his relations would print in their 
own defence, and which would for ever be produced 
as'a full anſwer to all that he ſhould allege againſt 
them; for he always intended to publiſh a minute 
account of the treatment which he had received. It 
is to be remembered, to the honour of the gentle- 
man by whom this letter was drawn up, that he 
yielded to Mr. Savage's reaſons, and agreed that it 
ought to be ſupprefied. - | NT OY 
After many alterations and delays, a ſubſcription 
was at length raiſed which did not amount to fifty 
pounds a year, though twenty were paid by ys gen- 
I tleman ; 
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tleman; ſuch was the generoſity of mankind;- that 
what had been done by a player without ſolicitution, 
could not now be effected by application and intereſt; 
and _ had a great number to court and to obe 
for a penhon leſs than that which Mrs. Oldfield ha 
him without exacting any ſervilities. #00 
Mr. Savage however was fatisfied;- and willing to 
retire, and was convinced that the allowance, though 
ſcanty, would be more than ſufficient for him, bein 
now determined to commence a rigid economiſt; ad 
to live according to the exacteſt rules of frugality; 
for nothing was in his 1 more contemptibl 
than a man, who, when he his income, exceeded 
it; and yet he confeſſed, that inſtances of ſuch folly 
were too oom mon, and lamented that ſome men were 
not to be truſted with their own money. | 
| Full. of theſe falutary reſolutions, he left London 
in July 1739, having taken leave with great tender- 
neſs of his friends, and parted from the Auther of 
this Narrative with tears in his eyes. He was fur 
niſhed with fifteen guineas, and informed, that the 
would be ſufficient, not only for the expence of his 
journey, but for his ſupport in Wales for ſome time; 
and that there remained but little more of the firſt 
collection. He promiſed a ſtrict adherenee to his 
maxims of parſimony, and went away in the ſtage · 
coach; nor did his friends expect to hear from him, 
till he informed them of his arrival at Swanſen. 
But when they leaſt expected, arrived a letter 
dated the fourteenth day after his departure, in 
which he ſent them word, that he was yet upon the 
road, and without money; and that he therefore 
could not proceed without a remittance. They then 
ſent him the money that was in their hands, with 
which he was enabled to reach Briſtol, from whence 
he was to go to Swanſea by water. 4 
t 
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At Briſtol he found an embargo laid upon the 
| ſhipping, ſo that he could not immediately obtain a 
| ge; and being therefore obliged to ſtay there 
ſome time, he, with his uſual felicity, ingratiated 
; himſelf with many of the principal inhabitants, was 
invited to their houſes, diſtinguiſhed at their public 
- feaſts, and treated with a regard that gratified his 
, vanity, and therefore eaſily engaged his affection. - 
He began very early after his retirement to com- 
plain of the conduct of his friends in London, and 
irritated many of them ſo much by his letters, that 
they withdrew, however honourably, their contri- 
butions; and it is believed, that little more was 
paid him than the twenty pounds a year, which were 
allowed him by the gentleman who propoſed the 
ſubſcrip tion. | 
After ſome ſtay at Briſtol he retired to Swanſea, 
the place originally propoſed for his refidence, where 
he lived about a year very much diſſatisfied with the 
diminution of his ſalary ; but contracted; as in other 
places, acquaintance with thoſe who were moſt diſ- 
-tinguiſhed in that country, among whom he has 
celebrated Mr. Powel “ and Mrs. Jones , by ſome 
verſes which he inferted in THE GENTLEMAN's 
MAGAZIxE. | T 51100 
Here he completed his tragedy, of which two act 
were wanting when he left London, and was de- 
ſirous of coming to town to bring it upon the ſtage. 
This deſign was very warmly oppoſed, and he was 


aadviſed by his chief benefactor to put it into the 


hands of Mr. Thomſon and Mr. Mallet, that it 
might be fitted for the ſtage, and to allow his friends 
to receive the profits, out of which an annual penſion 
ſhould be paid him. | m4 +65} 
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This propoſal he rejected with the utmoſt con- 
tempt. He was by no means convinced that the 
judgment of thoſe to whom he was required to ſub- 
mit, was ſuperior to his own, He was now deter- 
mined, as he expreſſed it, to be * no longer kept in 
© leading ſtrings, and had no elevated idea of his 
bounty, who propoſed to penſion him out of the 
profits of his own labour,” N 
e attempted in Wales to promote a ſubſeription 
for his works, and had once hopes of ſucceſs ; but 
in a ſhort time afterwards formed a reſolution of 
leaving that part of the country, to which he thought 
it not reaſonable to be confined for the gratification 
of thoſe, who, having promiſed him a liberal income, 
had no ſooner baniſhed him to a remote corner, than 
they reduced his allowance to a falary ſcarcely equal 
to the neceſſities of life. | | 
His reſentment of this treatment, which, in his 
own opinion at leaſt, he had not deſerved, was ſuch, 
that he broke off all correſpondence with moſt of his 
contributors, and appeared to conſider them as per- 
ſecutors and oppreſſors; and in the latter part of his 
life declared, that their conduct toward him, fince 
his departure from London, had been perfidiouſ- 
* neſs improving on perfidiouſneſs, and inhumanity 
on inhumanity.? hg 4.28 
It is not to be ſuppoſed, that the neceſſities of Mr.“ 
Savage did not ſometimes incite him to ſatirical ex- 
aggerations of the behaviour of thoſe by whom he 
thought himſelf reduced to them. But it muſt be 
granted, that the diminution of his allowance was a 
eat hardſhip, and that thoſe who withdrew their 
ubſcription from a man, who, upon the faith of 
their promiſe, had gone into a kind of baniſhment, 
and a ned all thoſe by whom he had been be- 
g 
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fore relieved in his diſtreſſes, will find it no eaſy taſk 


to vindicate their conduct. | Ls, 

It may be alleged, and perhaps juſtly, that he was 
petulant and contemptuous, that he more frequently 
reproached his ſubſcribers for not giving him more, 
than thanked them for what he received; but it is 
to be remembered, that this conduct, and this is the 
worlt charge that can be drawn up againſt him, did 
them no real injury ; and that it therefore ought ra- 
ther to have been pitied than reſented, at leaſt the 
reſentment it might provoke ought to have been ge- 
nerous and manly ; epithets which his conduct will 
hardly deſerve that ſtarves the man whom he has 
perſuaded to put himſelf into his power. 

It might have been e by Sa- 
vage, that they ſhould, before they had taken away 
what they promiſed, have replaced him in his former 
"ſtate, that they ſhould have taken no advantages 
from the ſituation to which the appearance of their 
"kindneſs had reduced him, and that he ſhould have 
been recalled to London before he was abandoned. 
He might juſtly repreſent, that he 'ought to have 
been conſidered as a lion in the toils,. and dema 
5 be releaſed before the dogs ſlrould be looſed upon 
him. 

He endeavoured, indeed, to releaſe himſelf, and 
with an intent to return to London, went to Briſtol, 
where a repetition of the kindneſs which he had for- 
merly found, invited him to ſtay. He was not only 
cateſſed and treated, but had a collection made for 
him of about thirty pounds, with which it had been 
happy if he had immediately departed for London; 
but his negligence did not ſuffer him to conſider, 
that ſuch proots of kindneſs were not often to be ex- 
pected, and that this ardour of benevolence was in a 
great degree the effect of novelty, and — vu 

ably, 
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bably, be every day leſs ; and therefore he took no 
care to improve the happy time, but was encouraged 
by one favour to hope for another, till at length ge- 
neroſity was exhauſted, and officiouſneſs wearied. 

Another part of his miſcondu& was the practice of 
prolonging his viſits to unſeaſonable hours, and diſ- 
concerting all the families into which he was admit- 
ted. This was an error in a place of commerce 
which all the charms of his converſation could not 
compenſate ; for what trader would purchaſe ſuch 
airy ſatis faction by the loſs of ſolid gain, which muſt 
be the conſequence of midnight merriment, as thoſe 
hours which were gained at night were generally loſt 
in the morning ? | 

Thus Mr. | HR „ after the curioſity of the inha- 
ew . was gratifi + own on number of = 15 5 
daily deer „perhaps without ſuſpecting for what 
— their buſt we — altered; Er! he ſtill con- 
tinued to haraſs, with his nocturnal intruſions, thoſe 
that yet countenanced him, and admitted him to 
their houſes. 

But he did not ſpend all the time of his reſidence 
at Briſtol in viſits or at taverns, for he ſometimes re- 
turned to his ſtudies, and n ſeveral conſiderable 
deſigns. When he felt ah inclination to write, he 
always retired from the knowledge of his friends, 
and lay hid in an obſcure part of the ſuburbs, till he 
found himſelf again defirous of company, to which 
it is likely that intervals of abſence made him more 
welcome, ; 

He was always full of his defign of returning to 
London to bring his tragedy upon the ſtage ; 1 2 
having neglected to depart with the money that was 
raiſed for him, he could not afterwards procure a 
ſum ſufficient to defray the expences of his journey ; 
nor perkaps would a freſh ſupply have had any other 
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effect, than, by putting immediate pleaſures in his 
power, to have driven the thoughts of his journey 
out of his mind. | 
While he was thus ſpending the day in contriving 
a ſcheme for the morrow, difiteſ ſtole upon him by 
imperceptible degrees. His conduct had already 
wearied ſome of thoſe who were at firſt enamoured 
of his converſation ; but he might perhaps, ſtill 
have devolved to others, whom he might have enter- 
tained with equal ſucceſs, had not the decay of his 
cloaths made it no longer confiſtent with their vanity 
to admit him to their tables, or to aſſociate with him 
in public places. He now began to find every man from 
home at whoſe houſe he called ; and was — no 
longer able to procure the neceſſaries of life, but 
wandered about the town ſlighted and neglected in 
queſt of a dinner which he did not always obtain. 
Io complete his miſery he was purſued by the 
officers for ſmall debts which he had contracted ; and 
was therefore obliged to withdraw from the ſmall 
number of friends from whom he had ſtill reaſon to 
hope for favours. His cuſtom was to lie in bed the 
greateſt part of the day, and to go out in the dark 
with the utmoſt privacy, and after having paid his 
viſit return again before morning to his lodging, 
which was in the garret of an obſcure inn. | 
Being thus excluted oh one hand, and confined 
on the other, he ſuffered the utmoſt extremities of 
poverty, and often faſted ſo long that he was ſeized 
with faintneſs, and .had loſt his appetite, not being 
able to bear the ſmell of meat, till the action of his 
ſtomach was reſtored by a cordial. | 
In this diſtreſs he received a remittance of five 
pounds from London, with which he provided him- 
elf a decent coat, and determined to go to London, 
but unhappily ſpent his money at a favourite * 
1 LThus 
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Thus was he again confined to Briſtol, where he was 
every day hunted by bailiffs, In this exigence he 
once more found a friend, who ſheltered him in his 
houſe, though at the uſual inconveniences with which 
his company was attended ; for he could neither be 
gg N to go to bed in the night, nor to riſe in 
the day. 

It 4 obſervable, that in theſe various ſcenes of 
miſery, he was always diſengaged and cheerful : he 
at ſome times purſued his ſtudies, and at others con- 
tinued or enlarged his epiſtolary correſpondence, nor 
was he ever ſo far dejected as to endeavour to procure 
an increaſe of his allowance by any other methods 
than accuſations and reproaches. 

Hie had now no longer any hopes of aſſiſtance from 
his friends at Briſtol, who as merchants, and by con- 
ſequence ſufficiently ſtudious of profit, cannot be 
ſuppoſed to have looked with much compaſſion upon 
_ negligence and extravagance, or to think any excel- 
lence equivalent to a fault of ſuch conſequence. as 
neglect of economy. It is natural to imagine, that 
many of thoſe who would have relieved his real 
wants, were diſcouraged from the exertion of their 
benevolence by obſervation of the uſe which was 
made of their favours, and conviction that relief 
would only be momentary, and that the ſame neceſ- 

fity would quickly return. | Fo 
At laſt he quitted the houſe of his friend, and 
returned to his lodging at the inn, ſtill intending to 
ſet out in a few days for London; but on the 10th 
of January 1742-3, having been at ſupper with two 
of his friends, he was at his return to his lodgings 
arreſted for a debt of about eight pounds, which he 
owed at a coffee-houſe, and- conducted to the houſe 
of a ſheriff*s officer. The account which he gives 
of this misfortune, in a letter to one of the gentlemen 
g 3 with 
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with whom he had ſupped, is too remarkable to be 
omitted, | 
It was not a little unfortunate for me, that I ſpent 
© yeſterday's evening with you; becauſe the hour 
a — me from entering on my new lodging; 
* however, I have now got one, but ſuch an one, as 
© I believe nobody would chuſe. | 
I was arreſted at the ſuit of Mrs. Read, juſt as I 
was going up ſtairs to bed, at Mr. Bowyer's ; but 
taken in fo private a manner, that I believe nobody 
at the White Lion is appriſed of it. Though I let 
the officers know the ſtrength (or rather weakneſs) 
of my pocket, yet they treated :1e with the utmoſt 
civility, and even when they conducted me to con- 
finement, it was in ſuch a manner, that I verily 
believe I could have eſcaped, "Jhich I would rather 
be ruined than have done, notwithſtanding the 
whole amount of my finances was - but three pence 
halfpenny. F n Ts 
In the firſt place I muſt inſiſt, that you will in- 
duſtriouſly conceal this from Mrs. S——s, becauſe. 
I would not have her goodnature ſuffer that pain, 
which, I know, ſhe would be apt to feel on this 
occaſion. et | 
Next, I conjure you, dear Sir, by all the ties of 
friendſhip, by no means to have one uneaſy thought 
on-my account ; but to have the ſame pleaſant 
of countenance and unruffled ſerenity of mind, 
which (God be praiſed !) I have in this, and have 
had in a mueh ſeverer — Furthermore, 1 
charge you, it you value my friendſhip as truly as 
I do yours, not to utter or even harbour the leaſt 
reſentment againſt Mrs, Read, I believe ſhe has 
ruined me, but I freely forgive her; and (though 
I will never more have any intimacy with her) 


would, at a due diftance, rather do her an _— 
| | 
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od, than ill will. Laſtly (pardon the expreſſion), 

abſolutely command you not to offer me any pe- 
cuniary aſſiſtance, nor to attempt getting me any 
from any one of your friends. At another time, 
or on any other occaſion, you may, dear friend, be 
well aſſured, I would rather write to you in the 


ſubmiſſive ſtyle of a requeſt, than that of a peremp- 


tory command. | 

* However, that my truly valuable friend may not 
think I am too proud to aſk a favour, let me en- 
treat you to let me have your boy to attend me for 
this day, not only for the ſake of ſaving me the 
expence of porters, but for the delivery of ſome 
letters to people whoſe names I would not have 
known to ſtrangers. | ei. 
The civil treatment I have thus far met from 
thoſe, whoſe priſoner I am, makes me thankful to 
the Almighty, that, though he has thought fit to 
viſit me (on my birth-might) with affliction, yet 
(ſuch is his great goodneſs !) my affliftion is not 
without alleviating circumſtances. I murmur not, 
but am all reſignation to the divine will. As to 
the world, I hope that I ſhall be endued by heaven 
with that preſence of mind, that ſerene dignity 
in misfortune, that conſtitutes the character of a 
true nobleman ; a dignity far beyond that of coro- 
nets ; a nobility arifing trom the juſt principles of 
philoſophy, refined and exalted by thole of chriſti- 
anit y. | 
He continued five days at the officer's, in hopes 


that he ſhould be able to procure bail, and avoid the 
neceſſity of going to priſon, The ſtate in which he 
paſſed his time, and the treatment which he received, 


are very juſtly expreſſed by him in a letter which he 

wrote to a friend: The whole day,” ſays he, has 

been employed in various peoples? filling my head 
8 4 
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* with their fooliſh chimerical ſyſtems, which has 
* obliged me coolly (as far as nature will admit) to 
* digeſt, and accommodate myſelf to, every different 
« perſon's way of thinking; hurried from one wild 
* ſyſtem to another, till it has quite made a chaos of 
* my imagination, and nothing done—promiſed— 
* diſappointed—ordered to ſend every hour, from one 
* part of the town to the other.” | | 
When his friends, who had hitherto careſſed and 
applauded, found that to give bail and pay the debt 
was the ſame, they all refuſed to preſerve him from 
a priſon, at the expence of eight pounds; and there- 
fore after having been for ſome time at the officer's 
houſe, * at an immenſe expence, as he obſerves in his 
letter, he was at length removed'to Newgate. 
This expence he was enabled to ſupport by the 
enerofity of Mr. Naſh at Bath, who, upon receiving 
Fom him an account of his condition, immediately 
ſent him five guineas, and promiſed to promote his 
| ſubſcription at Bath with all his intereſt. 

By his removal to Newgate, he obtained at leaſt 
a freedom from ſuſpenſe, and reſt from the diſturb- 
ing viciſſitudes of hope and diſappointment ; he now 
found that his friends were only companions, who 
were willing to ſhare his gaiety, but not to partake 
of his misfortunes ; and r AA he no longer ex- 
pected any aſſiſtance from them. 

It muſt however be obſerved of one gentleman, 
that he offered to releaſe him by paying the debt, 
but that Mr. Savage would not * I ſuppoſe, 
becauſe he thought he had been before too burthen- 
ſome to him. 5 
Fe was offered by ſome of his friends, that a col- 
lection ſhould be made for his enlargement, but he 
treated the propoſal,” and declared, * that he 
| In a letter after his confinement, 

* ſhould 
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© ſhould again treat it, with diſdain, As to writing 
any mendicant letters, he had too high a ſpirit, 
© and determined only to write to ſome miniſters of 
* ſtate, to try to regain his penſion.” . 
He continued to complain * of thoſe that had ſent 
him into the country, and objected to them, that he 
had loſt the profits of his play which had been 
* finiſhed three years; and in another letter declares 
his reſolution to publiſh a pamphlet, rhat the world 
might know how he had been uſed.” 

This pamphlet was never written, for he in a very 
ſhort time recovered his uſual tranquillity, and cheer- 
fully applied himſelf to more inoffenſive ſtudies. He 
indeed ſteadily declared, that he was promiſed a yearly 
allowance of fifty pounds, and never received half 
the ſum ; but he ſeemed to reſign himſelf to that as 
well as to other misfortunes, and loſe the remembrance 
of it in his amuſements and employments. 

The cheerfulneſs with which he bore his confine- 
ment, appears from the following letter which he 
wrote, January the zoth, to one of his friends in 
London : | | 

© I now write to you from my confinement in New- 
* gate, where I have been ever fince Monday laſt was 
* {e*en-night, and where I enjoy myſelf with much 
* more tranquillity than I have known for upwards 
of a twelvemonth paſt; having a room entirely to 
* myſelf, and purſuing the amuſement of my poeti- 
cal ſtudies, uninterrupted and agreeable to my 
mind. IT thank the Almighty, I am now all col- 
lected in myſelf, and though my perſon is in con- 
* finement, my mind can expatiate on ample and 
© uſeful ſubjects with all the freedom imaginable. I 
am now more converſant with the Nine than ever; 
and if, inſtead of a Newgate-bird, I may be al- 
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© lowed to be a bird of the Muſes, I aſſure you, Sir, 
I ſing very freely in my.cage ; ſometimes indeed in 
© the plaintive notes of the nightingale ; but, at 
© others, in the cheerful ſtrains of the lark. 

In another letter he obſerves, that he ranges from 
one ſubje& to another, without confining himſelf to 
any particular taſk, and that he was employed one 
week upon one attempt, and the next upon another. 

Surely the fortitude of this man deſerves, at leaſt, 
to be mentioned with applauſe ; and whatever faults 

may be imputed to him, the virtue of ſuffering. well 
cannot be denied him. The two powers which, in 
the opinion of Epictetus, conſtituted a wiſe man, are 
thoſe of bearing and forbearing, which cannot indeed 
be affirmed to have been equally poſſeſſed by Savage; 
and indeed the want of one obliged him very = 
quently to practiſe the other. | 

He was treated by Mr. Dagg, the keeper of the 
priſon, with great humanity ; was ſupported by him 
at his own table without any certainty of recom- 
penſe, had a room to himſelf, to which he could at 
any time retire from all diſturbance, was allowed to 
ſtand at the door of the priſon, and ſometimes taken 
out into the fields, ſo that he ſuffered fewer hard- 
ſhips in priſon, than he had been accuſtomed to un- 
dergo in the greateſt part of his lite. | 
The keeper did not confine his benevolence to a 
gentle execution of his office, but made ſome over- 
tures to the creditor for his releaſe, but without 
effect; and continued, during the whole time of his 
impriſonment, to treat him with the utmoſt tenderneſs 
— civility. WO 85 
Virtue is undoubtedly moſt laudable in that ſtate 
which makes it moſt difficult: and there fore the hu- 
manity of a gaoler certainly deſerves this public at- 
teſtation; and the man, whoſe heart has not been 
: hardened 
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hardened by ſuch an employment, may be juſtly pro- 
poſed as a pattern of benevolence, If an inſcription 
was once engraved to the © honeſt 3 
leſs honours ought not to be paid * to the 
gaoler.“ | 
Mr. Savage very frequently received viſits, and 
ſometimes preſents from his acquaintances, but they 
did not amount to a ſubſiſtence, for the greater part 


of which he was indebted to the generoſity of this 


| keeper; but theſe favours, however they might en- 
dear to him the particular perſons from whom he re- 
ceived them, were very far from impreſſing upon his 
mind any advantageous ideas of the people of Briſtol, 
and therefore he thought he could not more properly 
employ himſelf in priſon, than in writing a poem 
called London and Briſtol “ delineated. . 
When he had brought this poem to its preſent 


ſtate, which, without conſidering the chaſm, is not 


perfect, he wrote to London an account of his deſign, 
and informed his friend, that he was determined to 
print it with his name; but enjoined him not to com- 
municate his intention to his Briſtol acquaintance. 
The gentleman, ſurpriſed at his reſolution, endea- 
voured to diſſuade him from publiſhing it, at leaſt 
from prefixing his name, and declared, that he could 
not reconcile the injunction of ſecrecy with his reſo- 
lution to own it at its firſt appearance. To this Mr. 
Savage returned an anſwer agreeable to his character 
in the following terms : 

I received yours this morning, and not without 
* a little ſurprize at the contents, To anſwer a 
5 queſtion with a queſtion, you aſk me concernin 
London and Briſtol, Why will I add delineated 
* Why did Mr, Woolaſton add the ſame word to his 
* ReLiclion or NATURE ? I ſuppoſe that it was his 
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pill and 1 to add it in his caſe; and it is 
mine to do ſo in my own. You are pleaſed to tell 
me, that you underſtand not why ſecrecy is en- 
© joined, and yet I intend to ſet my name to it. My 
© anſwer is—lI have my private- reaſons, which I am 
© not obliged to explain to any one. You doubt my 
© friend Mr. S—— would not approve of it—And 
© what is it to me whether he does or not? Do you 
© imagine that Mr. 8 is to dictate to me? If any 
man, who calls himſelf my friend, ſhould aſſume 
© ſuch an air, I would ſpurn at his friendſhip with 
© contempt. You ſay I ſeem to think ſo by not let- 
* ting him know it—And ſuppoſe I do, what then ? 
Perhaps I can give reaſons for that diſapprobation, 

© very foreign from what you would imagine. You 
go on in Ving, Suppoſe I ſhould not put my name 
* to it—My anſwer 1s, that I will not ſuppoſe any 
* ſuch thing, being determined to the contrary ; 
neither, Sir, would I have you ſuppoſe, that I ap- 
© plied to you for want of another preſs :: Nor would 
, I have you imagine, that I owe Mr. S obligations 
* which I do not.“ | 

Such was his imprudence, and ſuch his obſtinate 
adherence to his own reſolutions, however abſurd. 
A priſoner ! ſupported by charity ! and, whatever 
inſults he might have received during the latter part 
of his ſtay in Briſtol, once carefſed, eſteemed, and 
_ preſented with a liberal collection, he could forget on 

a ſudden his danger and his obligations, to —— the 
petulance of his wit, or the eagerneſs of his reſent- 
ment, and publiſhed a ſatire, by which he might rea- 
ſonably expect, that he ſhould alienate thoſe who then 
ſupported him, and provoke thoſe whom he could 
neither reſiſt nor eſcape, | | 
This reſolution, from the execution of which, it 
is probable, that only his death could have hindered 


him, 
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him, is ſufficient to ſhew, how much he diſregarded , 


all conſiderations that oppoſed his preſent paſſions, 
and how readily he hazarded all future advantages for 
any immediate gratifications. Whatever was his pre- 
dominant inclination, neither hope nor fear hindered 
him from complying with it, nor had oppoſition any 
other effect than to heighten his ardour, and irritate 
his vehemence. 

'This performance was however laid afide, while he 
was employed in ſoliciting aſſiſtance from ſeveral great 
5 and one interruption. ſucceeding another, 
hindered.him from ſupplying the chaſm, and 1 
from retouching the other parts, which he can hardly 
be imagined to Rave finiſhed, in his own opinion; for 
it is very unequal, and ſome of the lines are rather 
inſerted to rhyme to others, than to ſupport or im- 
prove the ſenſe; but the firſt and parts are 
worked up with great ſpirit and elegance. | 

His time-was ſpent in the priſon for the moſt part 
in ſtudy, or in receiving viſits; but ſometimes he 
deſcended to lower amuſements, and diverted himſelf 
in the kitchen with the converſation of the criminals; 
for it was not pleaſing to him to be much without 
company, and though he was very capable of a judi- 
cious choice, -he was often contented with the firſt 
that offered: for this he was ſometimes reproved by 
his friends, who found him ſurrounded with felons ; 
but the reproof was on that, as on other occaſions, 
thrown away ; he continued to gratity himſelf, and 
to ſet very little value on-the opinion of others. 

But here, as in every other ſcene of his life, he 
made uſe of ſuch opportunities as occurred of bene- 
ſiting thoſe who were more miſerable than himſelf, 
and was always ready to perform any offices of huma- 
Pity to his fellow-priſoners, | "I 
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He had now ceaſed from correſponding with any 
of his ſubſeribers except one, who yet continued to 
remit him the twenty pounds a year which he 

miſed him, and by whom it was expected, that 
he would have been in a very ſhort time enlarged, 
becauſe he had directed the keeper to enquire after 
the ſtate of his debts. 

However, he took care to enter his name accord- 
ing to the forms of the court, that the creditor might 
be obliged to make him ſome allowance, if he was 
continued a priſoner, and when on that occaſion he 
appeared in the hall was treated with very unuſual 


re , 
= the reſentment of the city was afterwards raiſed 
by ſome accounts that had been ſpread of the ſatire, 
and he was informed that ſome of the merchants in- 
tended to pay the allowance which the law required, 
and to detain him a priſoner at their own expence. 


This he treated as an empty menace, and perhaps 


might have haſtened the publication, only to ſhew 
how much he was ſuperior to their inſults, had not all 
his ſchemes been ſuddenly deſtroyed. oy 
When he had been fix months in priſon, he re- 
ceived from one of his friends *, in whoſe kindneſs 


he had the greateſt confidence, and on whoſe aſſiſtance 


he chiefly depended, a letter, that contained a charge 
of very attrocious ingratitude, drawn up in ſuch terms 
as ſudden reſentment dictated. Mr. Savage returned 
a very ſolemn proteſtation of his ihnocence, but how- 
ever appeared much diſturbed at the accuſation. Some 
— he was ſeized with a pain in his back 
and fide, which, as it was not violent, was not ſuſ- 
po to be dangerous; but growing daily more 
guid and dejected, on the 2 — of July he confined 
and a fever ſeized his ſpirits. 

* Mr. P 
* Tue 
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The ſymptoms grew every day more formidable, but 
his condition did not enable him to procure any aſſiſ- 
tance. The laſt time that the keeper ſaw him was on 
July the 31ſt *, when Savage, ſeeing him at his bed- 
fide, ſaid, with an uncommon earneſtneſs, '* I have 
* ſomething to ſay to you, Sir ;* but, after a pauſe, 
moved his hand in a melancholy manner, and finding 


himſelf unable to recollect what he was going to com- 


municate, ſaid, *Tis gone!“ The keeper ſoon after 
left him, and the next morning he died. He was 
buried in the church-yard of St. Peter, at the expence 
of the keeper. | i 

Such were the life and death of Richard Savage, a 
man equally diſtinguiſhed by his virtues and viees, 
and at once remarkable for his weakneſſes and abi- 
lities. 


body, a long viſage, coarſe featurrs, and melancholy 
aſpect; of a grave and manly deportment, a ſolemn 
dignity of mien; but which, upon a nearer acquain- 
tance, ſoftened into an engaging eaſineſs of manners. 
His walk was ſlow, and his voice tremulous and 
mournful. He was eaſily excited to ſmiles, but very 
ſeldom provoked to laughter. | 

His mind was in an uncommon degree vigorous 
and active. His judgment was accurate, his appre- 
henſion quick, and his memory ſo tenacious, that 
he was frequently obſerved to know what he had 
learned from others in a ſhort time, better than thoſe 
by whom he was informed, and could frequently re- 
collect incidents, with all their combination of cir- 
cumſtances, which few would have regarded at the 
preſent time, but which the quickneſs of his appre- 
henſion impreſſed upon him. He had the peculiar 
telicity, that his attention never deſerted him; he 


In 1743. 


Was 


He was of a middle ſtature, of a thin habit of 
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was preſent to every object, and regardful of the moſt 
trifling occurrences. He had the art of eſcaping from 
his own refleftions, and accommodating himſelf to 
every new ſcene, | 
To this quality is to be imputed the extent of his 
knowledge, compared with the ſmall time which he 
ſpent in viſible endeavours to acquire it. He mingled 
in curſory converſation with the ſame ſieadinefs of 
attention as others apply to a lecture, and, amidſt 
the appearance of thoughtleſs gaiety, loſt no new idea 
that was ſtarted, nor any hint that could be improved. 
He had therefore made in coffee-houſes the ſame pro- 
ficiency as 1n other ſtudies ; and it is remarkable, that 
the writings of a man of little education and little 
reading have an air of learning ſcarcely to be found 
in any other performances, but which perhaps as 
often obſcures as embelliſhes them. 
His judgment was. eminently exact both with re- 
rd to writings and to men. The knowledge of 
fe was Cr his chief attainment, and it is not 
without ſome fatisfaftion, that I can produce the 
ſuffrage of Savage .in favour of human nature, of 
which he never appeared to entertain ſuch odious 
ideas, as ſome, who perhaps had neither his judgment 
nor experience, have publiſhed, either in oſtentation 
of their ſagacity, vindication of their crimes, or gra- 
tification of their malice, | TY 
His method of life particularly qualified him for 
converſation, of which he knew how to practiſe all 
the graces. He was never vehement or loud, but at 
once modeſt and eaſy, open and reſpectful ; his lan- 
guage was vivacious and elegant, and equally happy 
upon grave or humorous ſubjects. He was generally 
cenſured for not knowing when to retire, but that was 
not the defect of his judgment, but of his fortune; 
when he left his company, he was frequently to ſi one 
| ce 
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the remaining part of the night in the ſtreet, or at 
leaſt was abandoned to gloomy reflections, which it is 
not ſtrange that he delayed as long as he could, and 
ſometimes forgot that he gave others pain to avoid it 
himſelf, 

It cannot be ſaid, that he made uſe of his abilities 
for the direction of his own conduct: an irregular 
and diflipated manner of life had made him the ſlave 
of every paſſion that happened to be excited by the 
preſence of its object, and that ſlavery to his 1 
reciprocally produced a life irregular and diſſipated. 
He was not maſter of his own motions, nor could 
promiſe any thing for the next day. 

With regard to his economy, nothing can be added 
to the relation of his life; He appeared to think 
himſelf born to be ſupported by others, and diſpenſed 
from all neceſſity of providing for himſelf ; he there- 
fore never proſecuted any ſcheme of advantage, nor 
endeavoured even to ſecure the profits which his 
writings might have afforded him. | 
His temper was, in conſequence of the dominion 
of his paſſions, uncertain and capricious ; he was 
_ eaſily engaged, and eafily diſguſted ; but he is accuſed 
of retaining his hatred more tenaciouſly than his be- 
nevolence. 

He was compaſſionate both by nature and principle, 
and always ready to perform offices of humanity ; 
but when he was provoked, and very ſmall offences 
= ſufficient to provoke him, he would proſecute 

is revenge with the utmoſt acrimony till his paſſion 

had ſublided, _ j 
His friendſhip was therefore of little value; for 
though he was zealous in the ſupport or vindication 
of thoſe whom he loved, yet it was always dangerous 
to truſt him, becauſe he conſidered himſelf as dif- 
.charged by the firſt quarrel. from all ties of honour or 

Vor. I. h gratitude z 
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gratitude; and would betray thoſe ſecrets, which, in 
the warmth of confidence, had been imparted to him. 
This practice drew upon him an univerſal accuſation 
of ingratitude; nor can ĩt be denied that he was very 
ready to ſet himſelf free from the load of an obliga- 
tion; for he could not bear to conceive himſelf in a 
ſtate of dependance, his pride being equally powerful 
with his other paſſions, and appearing in the form of 
inſolence at one time, and of vanity at another. 
Vanity, the moſt innocent ſpecies of pride, was moſt 
frequently predominant: He could not eaſily leave 
off, when he had once began to mention himſelf, or 
his works ; nor ever read his verſes, without ſtealing 
his eyes from the page, to diſcover, in the faces of 
his audience, how they were affected with any fa- 
vourite paſſage. ' 
A kinder name than that of vanity ought to be 
pou to the delicacy with which he was always care- 
ul to ſeparate his own merit from every other man's, 
and to reject that praiſe to which he had no claim. 
He did not forget, in mentioning his performances, 
to mark every line that had * or amend- 
ed, and was fo accurate, as to relate that he owed 
three words in Tye WANDERER to the advice of his 
friends, | 
His veracity was queſtioned, but with little reaſon ; 
his accounts, though not indeed always the ſame, were 
generally conſiſtent. When he loved any man he 
tuppreſfled all his. faults ; and when he had been of- 
fended by him, concealed all his virtues : But his 
characters were generally true, fo far as he proceeded ; 
though it cannot be denied, that his partiality might 
have ſometimes the effect of falſehood. | 
In caſes indifferent he was zealous for virtue, truth, 
and juſtice: he knew very well the neceſſity of 7 22 
1 nels 
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neſs to the preſent and future happineſs of mankind ; 
nor is there perhaps any writer, who has leſs endea- 
voured to pleaſe by flattering the appetites, or per- 
verting the judgment. hy | ; 
As an author, therefore, and he now ceaſes to 
influence mankind in any other character, if one 
iece which he had reſolved to ſuppreſs be excepted, 
e has very little to fear from the ſtricteſt moral or 
religious cenſure. And though he may not be alto- 
gether ſecure againſt the objections of the critic, it 
muſt however be acknowledged, that his works are - 
the productions of a genius truly poetical ; and, 
what many writers who have been more laviſhly 
applauded cannot boaſt; that they have an original 
air, which has no reſemblance of any foregoing 
writer; that the verſiſication and ſentiments have a 
caſt peculiar to themſelves, which no man can imi- 
tate with ſucceſs, becauſe what was nature in Savage, 
would in another be affectation. It muſt be con- 
feſſed that his deſcriptions are ſtriking, his images 
animated, his fictions juſtly imagined, and his alle- 
gories artfully purſued ; that his diction is elevated, 
though ſometimes forced, and his numbers ſonorous 
and majeſtic, though frequently ſluggiſh and en- 
cumbered. Of his ſtyle the general fault is harſh- 
neſs, and its general excellence is dignity ; of his 
ſentiments the prevailing beauty is ſublimity, and 
uniformity the prevailing defect. | 
For his life, or for his writings, none, who can- 
didly conſider his fortune, will think an apology 
either neceſſary or difficult. If he was not always 
ſufficiently inſtructed in his ſubject, his knowledge 
was at leaſt greater than could have been attained 
by others in the ſame ſtate, If his works were ſome- 
times unfiniſhed, accuracy cannot reaſonably be ex- 
acted from a man oppreſſed with want, which — 
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has no hope of relieving, but by a ſpeedy publica · 
tion. Tir indeenee _—__ of , which he is 
accuſed, were not eaſily to be avoided by a great 
mind, irritated by perpepetual hardſhips, and con- 
ſtrained hourly to return the ſpurns of contempt, 
and repreſs the inſolence of proſperity ; and — 
may ſurely readily be pardoned in him, to whom li 
afforded no other comforts than barren praiſes, and 
the conſciouſneſs of deſerving them. 

_ * Thoſe are no proper judges of his conduct, who 
have flumbered away their time on the down of 
affluence ; nor will any wife man preſume to ſay, 
* Had I been in Savage's condition, I ſhould have 
© hived or written better than Savage.” : 
This relation will not be wholly without its uſe, 
if thoſe, who languiſh under any part of his ſuf- 
ferings, ſhall be enabled to fortify their patience, 
by reflecting that feel only thoſe afflictions from 
which the abilities of Savage did not exempt him; 
or thoſe, who, in confidence of ſuperior capacities 
or attainments, difregard the common maxims of life, 
hall be reminded that nothing will ſupply the want 
of prudence; and that negligence 


y th 

regularity, 
long continued, will make knowledge uſeleſs, wit 
ridiculous, and genius contemptible. 8. 
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ACTED AT THE THEATRE ROYAL IN 
DRURY-LANE, 


IN THE YEAR 1719, 


BY HIS MAJESTY' SERVANTS, 


Love, ſtudious how to pleaſe, improves our parts, 


With poliſh'd manners, and adorns with arts. 
Dv . 


et te ee en 


ON Ie” — as Wn 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
& E O R ] 

LORD LAN DS DOWN. 

MY LORD, | 

AN addreſs from a ſtranger, and one 
that aſks favours too, ought to have more 
recommendation than I am afraid you will 
find in this. It is my misfortune to ſtand 
in ſuch a relation to the late Earl Rivers, 
by the Counteſs of — „ as neither of 
us can be proud of owning ; but that is 
the ſmalleſt part of my unbappineſs, ſince 
I am one of thoſe ſons of ſorrow, to whom 
he left nothing to alleviate the fin of my 
birth. Under this ſcene of afflition I 
have had leifure enough to divert my 


hours of melancholy with writing this 
A 2 CoMEDY, 


would look upon 


iv DEDICATION. 


ComEeDy, for which I humbly beg Your 
Lordſhip's patronage. My play, and my- 
ſelf, my Lord, are equally orphans, and 

in that view only I defire Your Lordſhip 


* 


Your moſt obedient 


Humble ſervant, 


RICHARD SAVAGE, 


PR 0 © G U 2 
SPOKEN BY MR, THURMOND, 


Tn E youthful author of our ſcenes to- day, 

Who ſcarce writes man, has boldly writ a play! 

But now we fear new plays no more can thrive 

Than ſummer · fruits in winter froſts ſurvive. 

Poetic laurels then triumphant ſhow, _ & 

And fhall their branches now leſs clicarfiil grow ? 

Shall thoſe kind genial heats that bleſs the year, 

Come to create a barren' ſeaſon here? 

Or, ſhall that tree, fame's wreath by Pos us made, 

Now parch ! and at his ſultry influence fade? 
Our poet, who to-night attempts at praiſe, H 

From various turns, wou'd your diverſion raiſe, 

To pleaſe gay fancies, he at humour ſtrove, 

At plot for critics, for the ladies love. 

Ver life's low ſcenes he owns may here ſeem ſcarce, 

But well-wrought buſineſs makes amends for farce. 

Not but our ſcene drawn on a foreign coaſt 

Of home-bred fools might ſome reſemblance boaſt ; 

For tho? each clime t'improve the muſes toil, 

Yet fools, like weeds, ſhoot up in ev'ry ſoil, 


Our lively images are too ſublime ! 
We draw our glory from the Britiſh clime. 
In our wild hero's character we tell, 
What love, what honour in the Engliſh dwell, 
Not one of nature's monſters here we ſhow, 
Yet thro? our ſcenes ſome ſeeds of ſatire ſtrow. 
Be gen'rous then! and let our author's care, 
Appeaſe the critics, and divert the fair. 
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Laa vernor of Valencia, | 
— 9 x Mr. Williams 


Alonzo, father to Fidelia, : Mr. Norris. 


Sir Charles Winlove, an Engliſn) 
Nr fled from Madrid 5 Mr. Mills. 
or the death of his rival, 
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Aſpin, ſervant to Sir. Cha. Winlove, Mr. Miller. 
Diego, ſervant to Alonzo, | Mr. Will. Mills, 


WO M E N. 


Leonora, daughter to the governor, Mrs. Seymour, 


Fidelia, a young lady fled after 3 
Sir Cha. Winlove to Valencia, Miſs Willis 


Flora, ſervant to Leonora, Mrs. Garnet, 


Alguzil, officers, keeper, and attendants, 
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ACT I SCENE I. 
| The Str. eet. 
Euter Sir Charles Winlove and Don Philip meeting. 


Sir Cha. D ON Philip! 

D. Phil. Sir Charles Winlove! What miracle has 
brought you here ? 

Sir Cha. Why faith, 'tis a miracle owing to for- 
tune — Have you heard what has happened to me at 
Madrid? 

D. Phil. I heard of your unfortunate adventure 
there, before Ileft it How long have you been come 
to Valencia ? | 

Sir Cha. About a fortnight; and I only wait for 
a fair wind to carry me to England, 

D. Phil. I'd adviſe you to make the beſt of your 
way, for there was a rumour that orders wou'd be 
ſent to the ſea-ports to put a ſtop to your paſſage. 

Sir Cha, Why this comes now of intriguing in 
Spain—A man can't carry on an amour, but he 
muſt cut the throat of ſome jealous coxcomb or other 
to cure him of his impertinence—But what other 
news? I find you left Madrid later than I did—Is 
my rival, that I wounded, dead ? | 

A 4 D. Phil. 
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D. Phil. When I came away I heard that his life 
was deſpait'd of,—And that the lady for whom your 
quarrel began, was fled from. her father's houſe. 

Sir Cha. I am ſorry, for her ſake, for ſhe is every 
way fo agreeable, that cou'd 1 learn to be conſtant, 
*twould be only to her—But I find one love is ftill 
an antidote to expel another: For I have ſeen ſuch 
a beauty here in Valencia | 

D. Phil. Another beauty ! Sir Charles. | | 

Sir Cha. Ay, one ſo charming, fo good-humour'd, 
and ſo witty, ſhe's enough to turn the reſolutions of 
a Cynic— 


D. Phil. Is ſhe a woman of quality ? 


Sir Cha, Faith, I can't tell—Her appearance is 
as yet like that of Cynthia in a cloud, tor I have 
never ſeen her but in a VIII. 

D. Phil. 1 thought to have heard that you'd have 
been more cautious, Sir Charles But I find you are 
ſtill the ſame, and are reſolv'd to bear the frawns of 
fortune with as much pleaſure as her ſmiles— 

. Sir Cha. Ay, Don Philip, let cowards fear her; 
and fools, her daily favourites, adore her—For niy 


part, love and friendſhip. ſhall ſtill be the darlings 


of my ſoul—And new pleaſures. the continual buſi- 
neſs of my life—But prithee, what ſort of company 
have you here in Valencia ?—For tho? I am return- 

| ing 
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ing to England, I am ſo tir'd with politics, that 
I perfectly nauſeate the converſation of it. 

D. Phil. How ſo? Is there no other to be had 
then? | 

Sir Cha. None! Politicians ſtart out of every pro- 
feſſion, and ſtock- jobbers lies are the only diſcourſe 
one can meet with. | | 

D. Phil, T hope the beaus don't turn 2 0 
in any nation 

Sir Cha. The beaus! Why the very women are 
turn'd politicians—In ſhort, the goſſiping of the 
tea-table is as much infected as the ſociety of the 
coffee - houſes How are you at this part of the globe? 

D. Phil. We are like the reſt of the world. 
Here are all manner of characters Huſbands that 
are jealous of their honour, and wives that as eraftily 
betray it For the ladies Here's a compoſition of 
all nations Some boaſt the affectation of the French; 
ſome their own natural Spaniſh pride; and others 
the beauty and: obſtinacy of your Engliſh women— 
Then for the men, here are from the formal gran- 
dees to the extravagant fop; and from the cavaliers 
of quality to the very fortune-hunter—In ſhort, here 
are all degrees whatſoever—Some of em rely upon 
the merit of their riches, and * upon that of 
their aſſurance — 

Sir Cha. 
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Sir Cha. Aſſurance is the moſt thriving virtue of 
the age. *Tisa fortune for a courtier, and a pre- 
vuiling eloquence in a lover—But amongſt the reſt, 
What ſort of a man 1s your governor ? 

- D. Phil. A man of quality, and one whoſe innate 
worth is an honour to the office he bears—Now I 
think on't, he may be of ſervice to you. 

Sir Cha. Ay; prithee which way? 

D. Phil. He has a daughter. 

Sir Cha. Is ſhe very handſome ; 

D. Phil. Beautiful as an angel; and then for her 
wit, 'tis as enchanting as her beauty; her repartees 
are as quick as her eyes, and— 

Sir Cha. And when ſhall I fee her, Don Philip! 

D. Phil. She's to be my wife For which purpoſe 
Jam come here to Valencia.— 

Sir Cha. How coud'ſt thou be fo ill-natur'd now, 
to raiſe my fancy to ſuch a pitch for this? What 
ſervice can it be to me? he: 

D. Phil. I did not deſign to help you to a miſtreſs, 
Sir Charles, I only had a mind to let you know my 
intereſt with the governor; and I hope to win him 
to intercede for your pardon, and to wink at your 
ſecurity here. — 

Sir Cha, Oh! you are ever obliging, Don Philip. 

D. Phil. This is a trifle amongſt triends,—-I re- 

member 
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member in England, when I was oppreſs'd by 
odds, you ſav'd my life with hazard of your own— 
| Here I run no riſque in the preſervation of yours— 
But how d'ye intend to ſpend the day? 
Sir Cha. I have an aflignation, but the time is 
not yet expir'd. 
D. Phil. In the mean time what ſay you to a glaſs 


of good wine ? 
Sir Cha. With all my heart—For tis ſill my opi- 


nion, that next to the chat of a lady at her tea-table, 
there's no pleaſure like the ſociety of a friend over 
a bottle.— 

D. Phil. Oh you are ever pleaſant, Sir Charles,— 
But ha ! Who comes here ? 

Sir Cha. Tis my ſervant ?-Don Philip, you'll 
excuſe me a little, I'll be with you immediately. 

D. Phil. I ſee you are upon the ſcent of an in- 
trigue | Well, I won't interrupt you—when you have 
done with your emiſſary, follow me to the next 
inn, where I'll wait for you. 

Sir Cha. Do fo; I'll talk but a minute with my 
man, and then I am your's over a bottle. 

[Exit Don Philip. 
Enter Aſpin. 
So, Afpin, What news have you brought me of the 


lady in the Veir ? | 
Ap. 
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. News Sir; if I had gccomplith'd my ends, 
Tcou'd have brought you news and ſueceſs enough 
to make your heart leap up to your mouth. 

Sir Cha. Look ye, Sirrah, don't trifle, my ame- ; 
too-precibus, by repeating what you only fancy you 
cou'd have done; but tell me what ſucceſs you have 
had" in reality. Did you dog the lady as I 1 
yu ? 

Abb. Dog the lady! Ay, Sir, I have dog'd her to 
ſome purpoſe !! Well, Pl fay no more; but if ex- 
pedition and conduct can make a ſtateſman, Aſpin 
may in time come to be diſtinguiſh'd by a title. | 
Sr Chas Nay, I can; ſcarce doubt of your ſucceſs, 
for I Row thou art an excellent ſetter _ OCCa+ 
fon. . f oi : 

Aſp. 15 and a runner too, as you'll * by the 
fequel of the-ſtory—Look ye, Sir, you may remem- 
ber you order'd me to watch the lady home; I 
obey d your commands, but ſlie perceiving my em- 
ployment, led me through the mazes of ſeveral blind 
alleys; notwithſtanding which, like an experienc'd 
inſtrument of the game, I ſtill kept as cloſe a ſcent 
after her, as hound after a coney. 
Sir Cha. A very pretty ſimilitude !—But have you 
hous'd her? Tell me that part of the ſtory, Aſpin! 
| W Hous'd her! No, Sir, I han't hous'd her! 
Sir Cha. 
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Sir Cha. No, Sirrah 4 Then whar's the gn af all 
this mighty performance ? 

Asp. Nothing at all, Sir In ſhort 9 
an unlucky accident ; for as I was hot in the purſuit, 
I happen'd to ſtumble upon a pebble, ſprain'd my 
ancle, and loſt the fight of her in a moment. ö 

Sir Cha. Now, Sirrah, wou'd I cane you for the 
diſappointment, but that I have other affairs in hand. 
Mark me, I am now going to drink a bottle with 
a friend, in an hour I am to meet the lady at my 
lodging; and if you don't look better to your poſt, 

I'll break that raſcally head of yours, Sirrah. ; 
| [Exit, 

- Aſp. Ay, to be ſure! Wee 
poor valets lead! if we ſucceed in the moſt difficult 
adventure, we do but our duty forſooth; but if we 
fail, I'll break your head you raſcal ; hold, let me 
think how ſhall I retrieve my misfortunes. ' ¶ Studies, 


Enter Diego, 


Dig. Hiſt! Friend, do you live hereabouts ? 
Ap. Hum! ha! Why, what is that to you, friend, 
where I live ? I owe you nothing, . 

Dieg. But I owe you a great deal, 


| Afb. Say you fo, Sir! Come, pay then, pay ;—egad 
this 
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this fellow has miſtaken me for ſomebody elſe ; now 
if I ſhould luckily come in for a round ſum that I have 
no pretence to, faith *twould be very welcome But 
as you was ſaying, Sir! what do you owe me! 
Dirg. A great deal of reſpect, Sir, as you are a 
fine gentleman, and all that, Sir— 
2D. Phough, pox, d'ye mean to banter me? If 
that's all, I won't give a pin for your debt, Sir. 
Dieg. Oh! But, Sir! you don't comprehend me; 
my reſpect is but the prelude to ſomething greater. 
Aſp. Ha ! To ſomething greater! Egad this fetlow 
has the air of what we call in downright Engliſh 
a pimp. Odfo! Aſpin, thou art a made man! 
Dieg. The fellow ſeems tickled with ſome imagi- 
nation that may be of uſe to me, I'll ſtudy to im- 
prove it [Afde]. But as I was faying, Sir, may 
not I be ſo happy to know your lodging Come, 
don't ſtand in your own light, I'll engage you ſhatl | 
be handſomely rewarded by one greater than myſelf, 
Aſp. Egad it is ſo—Some Seignora has fix'd her 
affections upon me; wbat 1s ſhe, Sir; what is ſhe ?— 
Harkee, which part of me has wed her ladyſhip's 
fancy ? hat © 
Dieg. As I gueſt'd; I'll humour him am under 
an obligation not to— _ 
Ap. Not to- What? Come, come, hang ſecrecy! 
a 3 1 
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Is it the broadneſs of my ſhoulders, the bigneſs of 
my calves, or the air of my gait, —that has done 
it? Ha? Odſo, now think on't, I warrant the jade 
has heard I am an Iriſhman—Ay, there it is faith 
now. | 

Dieg. Ay, ay, you have hit it ! Therefore, if you'll 
let me ſee where you lodge, T'll bring a chair for you 
in the evening, and convey you to the arms of the 
moſt beautiful Madona in all Valencia. 

Aſp. Ay ! But upon ſecond thoughts! I find I am 
very unfit for ſuch an adventure. 

Dicg. What do you mean? 

Aſp. Mean ! Why I mean that I ever had from 
my cradle a damnable averſion to a piſtol, or a po- 
niard—Nay, now I think on't, laſt night I had an 
ugly dream about the noiſe of a piſtol—But hang 
dreams, they ſhall never fright a man of my courage. 
—Know then, Sir, I live at yonder green rails: I am 
but a valet, or fo, Sir, but in an hour I ſhall be at 
my lady's command—In the mean time PlI follow 
the example of my maſter, and drink a bottle. to 


prepare myſelf for her ſervice. - „ l.. 
Dieg. This fool has betray'd his maſter as I cou'd 
wiſh—But now for my lord governor. [Exit, 


SCENE, 
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SCENE, 22. governor's houſes 
Enter Lorenzo with a letter, and Diego. 


Tor. Bring you this from Madrid, fay you ?—But ; 
hold, let me peruſe it. | 5 | 


An Engliſh cavalier, who has lately kill'd 
© a nobleman of Spain, is fled away with my 
% daughter; and, as I am inform'd, they 
have taken their way to Valencia—lI deſire 
« you will loſe no time in endeavouring to 
„ ſeize em— The bearer will give you a full 
, „ deſcription of both. I am yours, 
From Madrid. * 6 ono. 


Lads ie dish thet ivy Ae vomaniders pe 
misfortune—for I owe him many 3.4/0 
is this cavalier ?, 

Dieg. He is call'd Sir Charles Winlove ; * he 

undoubtedly __ her, for the was the cauſe of their 
duel. 5 

Tor. id en think he js ? 

Dig My lord, I had juſt now notice of his lodg- 

f de his own ſervant, and if you pleaſe I'll pres 

pare officers in order to ſeize him. 


Le, Do fo, and Til go in in perſon [Exit Diego. 
| Unfor- 
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Unfortunate Alonzo ! how unhappy 1s the man, the 
honour of whoſe family depends on a woman. 


Enter Leonora and Flora. 


FR What makes you ſo thoughtful, Sir. 

Lor. If you knew the contents of this paper, Leo- 
nora, you wou'd not wonder that the cares of a father 
ſhou'd make me thoughtful. 

Leo. Why ſo, my lord? I hope I have not been 
guilty of any thing to diſpleaſe you. 

Lor. Not as yet—But the duty of a parent is a 
great weight ; and where the loſs of honour depends, 
tis to be fear'd more than the loſs of life—I am in 
haſte at preſent, and muſt defer this ſubject till 
another opportunity—In the mean time take heed, 


my Leonora. 2 (Exit. 
Leo, I am confus'd !—What does my father mean 
by the loſs of honour ? 


Flo. I am afraid, Madam, that he knows ſome of 
your haunts, and therefore I'd adviſe you to be 
cautious, 

Leo. *Tis hard that a Spaniſh woman can't have 
an amour, but ſome jealous-pated father or brother 
muſt interfere with the honour of his family. Now 
I have heard, that the Engliſh women may take 
what diverſion they pleaſe, and be rather celebrated 

Vo T. I. B | for 
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for their beauty, than cenſur'd.—Nay, that the very 
wives may have a whole equipage of lovers, and be 
the more admired by their huſbands. 

Flo. *Tis the nature of the climate, Madam ; as 
in France the coquet is rather admir'd for her airs, 
than cenſur'd for her inclinations, . Not but there's 
detraction in both climates ; but there tis a pleafure 
peculiar to the women, where ſcandal paſſes for wit, 
and one beauty riſes 6n the falling reputation of 
another, The men, unleſs the beaus, have nothing 
to do with it; and thoſe no farther, than a little 
raillery for their diverſion. 

Leo, I cou'd be as free as they had I the power 
For I have choſe a perſon of my own liking, and 


my father has contracted me to one that is indifferent 


io me. Now, methinks, there's ſuch a pleaſure in 
the diſobedience, that it adds an eloquence to the 
ſuit of a lover, 

Flo. But, Madam, @ ye conſider that the nature 
of this country is revenge—Here is none of the 
careleſs brother, the indulgent father, nor the meek 
animal, a huſband, © © | 
Teo. Tis want of courage in our lovers to put a 
good cuſtom in practice, otherwiſe the jealous fury 
of a Spaniſh Don might in time be moderated to the 


content of a London citizen. 
Flo. 
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Flo. But, Madam, you have not ſo much reaſon 
to complain Is not Don Philip, your intended huſ- 
band, a noble Spaniard, and as agreeable as the 
Engliſh cavalier ? 

Leo, Oh what a hideous compariſon have you 
made! the Engliſh cavalier ! Is he not all that a 
woman can with for? A man of gallantry—Beautiful 
in his perſon, and agreeable in his converſation ? 
Are not all the perſuaſive charms of wit upon his 
tongue? Is he not, in ſhort, an Engliſhman ? 

Flo. Is not Don Philip a man of honour ? of a 
gallant diſpoſition—And then he loves you as well 
as the other, 

Leo. Ay, but then he is to be my huſband, Flora ; 
and the proſpect of a forc'd marriage eclipſes the 
worth of a ſuitor — Beſides, my mother was an 
Engliſhwoman—Therefore I am of ſo gay a temper, 
and fo naturally fond of liberty, that I can never be 
confin'd to the humours of a jealous Spaniard. 

Fli. Jam convinc'd, Madam, by your inclinations 
to the Engliſh cavalier, that beauty is totally owing 
to fancy—But how came you N with him 
at firſt ? 

Leo. T'll tell you—You know ati my father ſent 
for me to Valencia, the people after my arrival 
crowded to ſee me I was admir'd by the men, and 

B 2 envy 'd 
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envy'd by the women—When I appear'd at church, 
all were in a conſternation—whiſpering, This 1s the 
governor's daughter till, contrary to my ſex, I was 
almoſt tir'd with vanity itſelf—One day I went 


VEIL'D into the walks to divert myſelf—There I 


thought I ſaw my father, but afterwards it prov'd 
otherwiſe — Then I flew into a ſummer-houſe to 
avoid him—where I met this ſtranger, who, ſeeing 
me in diftreſs, proffer d his affiſtance—I was pleas'd 
with the compliment, and lik'd both his converſation 
and his perſon—He preſs*d to know me; but I refus'd 


| it—However, J have often ſeen him ſince, and muſt 


in ſhort, according to appointment, meet him in- 
ſtantly again. 

Fb. But, Madam, your father has 5 for 
your marriage, and this ä has received your 
intended huſband. 


: Enter Servant. | 
Serv. A lady defires to ſee you, Madam, 
Leo. Who 1s ſhe ? 
| Serv. I never ſaw her before. 
Leo. Defire her to walk in. 
| | Enter Fidelia veiL'p. . 
Fide. Madam, I am come, tho' unknown, an 
humble petitioner to you. | 


Leo. 
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Leo. If 'tis a ſecret, I'll hear it alone, Madam. 

Fide. No, 'tis what a ſervant muſt know, if 
granted. 

Leo. In what can J ſerve you. 

Fide, In giving refuge to an unfortunate perſon 
— But ere I tell you my ſtory, be pleas'd to peruſe 
that letter, 

Leo. Madam, you are welcome upon the recom- 
mendation of Theodoſia— hope ſhe's well. 

Fide. I thank you, Madam, ſhe's very well. 

Leo. You ſhall be us'd with as much reſpect as 
myſelf—She has here inform'd me, you're unfor- 
tunate ; but the particulars I am ignorant of, 

Fide. That taſk is left for me—which I ſhall tell 
you in a few words—T am the daughter of a noble- 
man, whoſe name, in reſpect to him, I cohceal— 
I lov'd, unknown to him, an Engliſh cavaltet— 
for whom, as I was waiting one night at the 
garden-gate, another whom I 3 ruſh'd in with 
him. 

Leo, I fear the conſequence was fatal, Madam. 

Fide. It was indeed !—He, whom I had the leaſt 
affection for, exaſperated by jealouſy and revenge, 
immediately drew — They fought : he fell! Where- 
upon the Engliſh gentleman preſently took horſe, 
and rode away. | 

B 3 Leo. 
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Leo. What courſe cou'd you take in this extremity 
of fortune ? | | 

Fide. Alas! Madam, I was fo frighten'd, I knew 
not what I did—I ſhriek'd and cry'd for help when 
it was too late—Thereupon a tumult aroſe—My 
ſicker call'd for me ! Inſtead of anſwering him, I 
fled from his anger, and Theodoſia conceal'd me 
till I came here—The unhappy gentleman that was 
vanquiſh'd, liv'd to tell who kill'd him, and the 
cauſe ; and by this time I believe is expir'd. 

Lee. I am ſorry for your misfortunes, and will 
endeavour to moderate '*em,—lI know, myſelf, what 
"tis to love againſt a father's will.—Therefore depend 
on my aſſiſtance. 

Fide. Madam, I thank you; that's all that's in 
my power. 

Leo. No more Tn, are Theodoſia's 
repreſentative of friendſhip, and as ſuch I eſteem 
you—Flora, ſhew the lady in, and order Clara to 
attend her—I wou'd not have my father ſee you, till 
he has given leave to receive you. 

[ Exeunt Fidelia and Flora. 

Fab Methinks I am touch'd for her misfortunes, 


as if my own—Beſides, who knows what the con- 


ſequences of my love may prove ? 


Enter 
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| Enter Flora. 
Leo. My Veit, Flora; I'll meet this cavalier in- 


. Nantly. 
Flo. Madam, beware of a diſcovery by ſo often 


venturing. ; 
Lee. Too much caution is no good conduct in an 
amour; for lovers have a thouſand artifices in the 


worlt of dangers. 


In love and war we muſt no fears betray, 
Valour's the conduct that muſt win the day. 


— 1 


ACT II. SCENE I. 
A garden. 


Euter Sir Charles, and Aſpin. 


Sir Cha. 'Twa S excellent wine; and methinks 
my miſtreſs's health has ſo elevated my fancy, that 
it has inſpir'd me for the affignation—Let me ſee, 
'tis juſt upon the time of the appointment—Where 
have you been, firrah ? 
Ap. Drinking the lady's health, Sir. 

Sir Cha, You are a pretty fellow to toaſt that in- 

__ 
B 4 Aſp. 
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Aſp. Sir, I gueſs'd you were at the ſame ſport, 
and that made me follow the example. 

Sir Cha. Sirrah, the airs of my converſation as 
ill become one of your character, as thoſe of my 
dreſs ; but, like the vulgar in a factious country, 
you love to ape the actions of your ſuperiors. 

Aſp. Sir, a valet claims as great a title to his 
maſter's ſecond-hand wit, as to his caſt-off cloaths ; 
and cuſtom' has equally made em the due * 
of his place. _ 

Sir Cha. Retire quickly The lady's coming. 

| [Exit Aſpin, 
Enter Leonora and Flora. 


Thus Sol, when he his amber beauty ſhrouds, 


Revives the flowers, tho? wrapt, like you, in clouds. 


In beams that ſtray, ſome cheerful influence ſteals, 


Till the kind God at length his rays reveals. 


Leo. That's more than I may chance to do, if 


, you are ſo complaiſant as to mean me by the com- 


pariſon. 
Sir Cha. That you may chance to do ! I am very 
glad, Madam, that you are fo dubious as to leave 


it to chance. Tis poſſible you may chance to be cruel, 


but I hope that the probability 1s to the contrary. 
Leo. The probability * indeed upon your 


hope 
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hope—And lovers hopes are at beſt but ſhadows of 
thought, that produce no reality. 

Sir Cha. Madam, you are pleas'd to be witty, 
and I admire you for it But the fight of you wou'd 
make me your perfect adorer. 

Leo. D'ye think there's no true love without 
Teeing the object. 

Sir Cha. No, certainly. 

Leo. How d'ye think a blind man can be fen- 
ſible of the paſſion, if he did not depend on his 
imagination. Now, perhaps, were you to ſee me, 
you'd no longer admire me; therefore I think you 
had beſt remain as you are. 

Sir Cha. Hold; I forbid that, Madam—A blind 
man can never hope to ſee the objett of his affections, 
and therefore can never expect to ſatisfy his curioſity 
—But ſight was given me to make uſe of —And 
ſhou'd I be fo contented, I ſhou'd ſuffer you to blind 
my reaſon, as well as my eyes. 

Leo. Can you be a lover, and pretend to the uſe 
of reaſon That's a contradiction in itſelf, 

Sir Cha. Not in the leaſt—Tis a ranging un- 
ſettled paſſion that's a contradiction to good ſenſe 
But love and reaſon are inſeparable, like wit and 
judgment For as one is fond of the beauty, the 
other diſtinguiſhes the value of the bleſſing, and 
therefore knows how to prize it. 

Les. 
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Leo. Notwithſtanding your rhetoric, they are art 
objection to each other For according to the dictates 
of love, I ought to grant your. defires, and let you 
ſee me—But ſhou'd 1 now follow the maxims of 
reaſon, I ſhou'd remain in a cloud as I am—and 
here break off our correſpondence. 

Sir Cha. That I deny—For as love has prompted 
you thus far, reaſon will ſhew you tis too late now 
to retire ; therefore you ſee that every argument you 
raiſe is an objection to your cruelty—Beſides, when 
we parted laſt, you promiſed I ſhould ſee you And 
I hope you will be as good as your word now. 

Leo. But you know the promiſes of ladies, lovers, 
and courtiers are ſeldom of any effect However, 
I won't ſtand with you for a trifle— How d'ye like 


me? \ [Unveils. . 


Sir Cha. I am conſidering with | myſelf, whether 
you are an angel, or a woman—T thought ſo much 
wit cou'd not be obſcur'd in a common form—And 
now I ſtand convinc'd in admiration. [ Noiſe, 
Hey ! What's the matter now ? | 


Enter Aſpin in a fright, 


Aſp. Fly, Sir, fly immediately for your life. 
Sir Cha. Fly! prithee for what reaſon ? 
Aſp. We ſhall only be hang'd, Sir, that's all, if 
| ve 
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we ſtay—But I'll ſecure the garden-door to favour 
2... nn 
| | [ Shuts the garden-door. 

Leo. What's the matter, fellow ? are you mad? 

Aſp. Mad! No, tis my maſter is mad to ſtay 
bere—Leap over the wall—Fly any way, Sir, for 
here's the governor with a whole troop of * 
office at his heels come to ſeize you. 55 

Leo. Alas, my father, Flora undoubtedly he's | 
come thus on my account. 

Sir Cha. Sure no man is ſo unfortunate !—Can 
love never come, but attended with croſſes and diſ- 
2 ? 

Asp. Dear Sir, don't talk of love _— 
we are in danger of a halter. | 

Lor. Force open the doors there. [Within, 

Aſp. Sir, what d'ye mean? Love is always the 
forerunner of miſchief—A pox on it, our misfortune 
came from love before. 4 

Leo. Sir, I am ruin'd if the governor ſees me. 

Sir Cha. Fair lady, I muſt leave you, my life 
depends on it. | 

Leo. And my honour—Hold ; Can you be ſo bar- 
barous to leave me here ? 

| Aſp. Can you be fo barbarous to make us ſtay 
here, if you go to that. [Noiſe. 

Wy” Sir, 


* 
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Sir, make haſte, or we ſhall be too late. 


Leo. Stay! I am greater than you think Tis fbr 
me they come And can you leave a woman in diſ- 
treſs ? think you my honour's nothing ? ; 

Ap 8 at all to compare with our lives 

[Noiſe again. 
Sie, Are you mad? don't you hear? 

Sir Cha. *Twas ungenerous in me to leave Fidelia 
in danger They ſhan't fay I always ſerve a woman 
ſo—Madam, my life ſhall anfwer for your defence— 
Go into that arbour, whilſt J guard the door. 

[Exit Leonora. She drops her glove. 


| Aſp. Nay, fince you are reſolv'd to be taken, Sir, 
I'll not keep you company. [Goes to climb the wall, 
Sir Cha. Come down you pigeon-hearted raſcal, 


| and learn to ſtand to a noble detence. 


Aſp. Sir, conduct is more requir'd than courage 
Therefore to run away will be the nobleſt defence, 
becauſe tis the wiſeſt. | | { Noiſe again. 

Sir Cha. So! now w they come | he door is falling 


from its hinges. 


Enter Lorenzo, Alguazil, and wo 


Lor. Are not you, Sir Charles Winlove, an Engliſh 


cavalier ? 
Sir 
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. Sir Cha. I ſcorn to deny my name. 
Lor. Seize him! now to priſon with him. 
Sir Cha. Sir, conſider, I'm no common perſon. 

Lor. I know you are à man of quality, and as 
ſuch I ſhall uſe you. Reſtore the gentleman his 
ſword Where's the lady? 

Sir Cha. The lady, ſay you? 

Lor. Ay, the lady, Sir Charles. 8 

Sir Cha, A lady with me! What d'ye mean, my 
lord? 

Lor. Vou need not deny it, I come well inform'd. 
Search abaut there. 

Sir Cha. What woman can it be that has brought 
me into this misfortune ? [Officers fiad Aſpin. 

Lor. What fellow's that. 

Sir Cha. A ſervant of mine, my lord. 

Lor. Secure him. 

Aſp. Now, Sir, had not leaping over the and 
and making to ſea, been a much better journey than 
a ride to the 9 We had better have run the 
riſque of being pickled in ſalt water, than of hang- . 
ing like a couple of ſigns between earth and air; 
you for a warning to all reſolute lovers, and I to ſuch 
ſervants as follow their maſters deſperate fortunes. 

Lor. What glove's that ? 

Ale. 'Tis a lady's. 


< 


Lor. 
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Lor. Then 'tis probable ſhe can't be far off 
Search that arbour. [They bring in Leonora ved. 
Leo. I am half dead with confuſion—'Tis my 
father ! what can I expect? [ Afrde. 

Ag. In a corner of the arbour we found this lady 
— Unveil to my lord governor. 

Lor. Madam, you need not, for I know you 
well. | | 
Leo. What does he ſay? Was ever woman fo 

unfortunate ! . [ Afrde . 
Tor. I am ſenſible what eourteſy I owe ! 
Pardon the nature of my coming for you. | 

Sir Cha. And pardon me that ſhe does not go 
with you—For fingle as I am, and thus oppreſs'd 
by odds, I had rather die, than ſhe fhou'd be a 
ſufferer. | 7 

Leo. Generous cavalier ! | [ Afide. 

Lor. Is this the honourable uſe you make of the 
reſtoration of your ſword ?—But you ſhall find we 
can quell you, Sir. 

Sir Cha, I tell you, my lord, I know to oppoſe you 
is to die; and that I can, with pleaſure, in vindication 
of diſtreſs'd innocence. 

Lor. Don't think to deceive me! I know you 
both—Her father's ſo much my friend, I am equally 
concern'd with him for her. 


Leo. 
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Leo. Theſe words confirm my fears! what ſhall 
I think or fay* - | Ala. 

Sir Cha. Uſe her well, my lord, that's all I aſk, 

Lor. My honour on her uſage. | 

Aſp. Nay, if our general comes to a parley, a 
ſurrender follows of courſe Sir, my courage is 
rais'd at laſt, and fo let us een fight it out with em 
now. 

Sir Cha. My lord, I rely on your honour, and 
ſubmit. 

Leo. Then I am loſt. [Alde. 

Lor. Keep your ſword ſtill Here, take this gen- 
tleman to the caſtle For the lady, ſhe ſhall be in 
my houſe, and receiv'd there as my daughter. 

Leo. As his daughter! I fee now I am certainly 


diſcover'd. [ J/ides 
Lor. Bring that fellow along He ſhall go with his 
maſter—Hark you, a word with you. [To Alg. 


App. Now, when I am in the humour of fighting, 
*ris very hard to be given up a priſoner, and have 
my valour nipt in the bud. 

Sir Cha. Madam, don't be dejected Our next 
meeting may be a turn of joy—And I hope this ad- 
venture in the end will but prove like a little diſcord 
in muſic, which raiſes it to a ſweeter harmony. 


Lor. Come, *tis time for you to part—Mr. Al- 
guazil, 
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_ guazil, diſpoſe of the h Ter d you—Lead on 
there. [Excunt nn . 


Eater Flora. 


Flo. Sq! they are gone! I overheard all, and 
*twas lucky they did not ſee me in the oppoſite corner 
to my lady What woman wou'd truſt an aſſignation, 
if this was always to be the conſequence ? But I muſt 
run home the back-ways, and prepare the family for 
her reception. _ | — 


SCENE 11. The. governor's * 


Enter Don Philip. 


D. Phil. What ! nobady to be found ! Methinks 
the hquſe looks as if the family had deſerted i. 
Where can they all be gone ? a 
Enter Flora. 20” 


Flo. So! thanks to my ſtars, I have got home 
before 1 I have run till Jam quite out of 
breath. | | [ Starts. 
Don Philip ! 3 | 
D. Phil. Flora, where are - all the family > 
Flo. My lady is gone abroad. 

D. Phil, Where's my lord governor? 
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Flo, He has juſt r now ſent an * cavalier pri- 
ſoner to the caſtle. 

D. Phil. Ha! an Engliſh cavalier! d' ye know 
who he is! 

Flo. One Sir Charles Winlove, my lord ! 
D. Phil. Flora! that eavalier is my deareſt friend 
—PBut wherefore do I loiter !+-I'll fly this moment 
to meet the governor, * 1 to intercede in has 


Elb. There's one obſtacle remov d- But here they 
come. 


Enter Alguazil, officers, and Leonora. 


Alg. Where's the lady Leonora ? I have a audi 
to her from the governor, 

Leo. What does the fellow mean? 222 

Flo. There's certainly ſome miſtake in this—Pll 
humour it. A ſde.] Perhaps it may prove a lucky 
turn. The lady Leonora's friend is abroad, and 
therefore you may leave your meſſage. 

Alg. My lord governor has ſent this perſon a 
prifoner—But orders that your lady will take care 
to have her us'd reſpetfully—So here my commiſſion 
ends, and I leave her to your charge. [Exeunt, 

Leo. Are they gone? 


Vol. I. C Fl.. 
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Flo. Yes. 

Teo. I was never fo frighten'd in my life—What 
excuſe ſhall I make to my father ? Certainly, he 

knew me by what he faid—And his caution to me 

this morning confirms it, 

Flo. I rather believe, Madam, he e you 
for another; and, by all circumſtances, for the lady 
you receiv'd to-day. 

Leo. Ha! I have a thought—She ſaid ſhe look'd 
for an Engliſh cavalier that has kill'd a man. 

Flo. And, Madam, by the circumſtance of flying 
from her father's houſe, my lord governor may think 
he has ſeiz'd em together. 

Leo. It fo, J have a rival. | 

Flo. If fo, you'll come clear off, by turning it 
upon her; I'll take away your vEII, that you 
mayn't ſeem as if you had been abroad, 

| [Exit, and returns, 

Leo. Thou'rt a perfect Machiavel, Flora] cou'd 

no more part with thee, than I cou'd with my better 
genius. 
Flo. A good ſervant is as great a jewel as a good 
huſband, Madam — And if you play your cards to 
the beſt advantage, tis not in the * of fortune 
to pique you. 

Leo. But ſhou'd I ſerve the lady ſo now I have 

receiv'd 


receiv'd her, *twill be a breach of f and 
hoſpitality. 

Flo. Great ſtateſmen always. kacrifice their friend- 
ſhip to their intereſt—Beſides, ſelf-preſervation is the 
firſt law of nature ; and if you neglect this oppor- 
tunity, you are ruin'd for ever. 

Leo. But ſtill, methinks, I have ſome ſcruples of 
honour, Flora. 

Flo. A lady's honour, 1 conſiſts in her 
reputation; and if you perſiſt, you'll ſacriſice that 
to the cenſure of the world, and be oblig'd, like her 
you have receiv'd, to fly from your father's houſe. 

Leo. Well, thou art an excellent caſuiſt for the 
ſeruples of a tender conſcience But if we ſhou'd be 
miſtaken in the lady, now. 

Flo. Never fear, Madam—I heard my lord go- 
vernor call the Engliſh cavalier by the title of Sir 
Charles Winlove—Therefore, for better ſatis faction, 
aſk her the name of her lover—Oh, here ſhe comes 


opportunely to our purpoſe ! 
Leo. I'll ſift her by degrees, that ſhe mayn't ſuſ- 


| port me. 
Enter Fidelia. 
Fide. Have you preſs'd my ſuit to the governor 


yet, Madam ? 
C 2 Les. 
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Leo. I have not as yet had an opportunity; but 
I expect him every minute to come home, and then 
you may depend on't I'll uſe all my intereſt to ſerve 
you. 

Fide. 1 ſee, Madam, you anſwer the character 1 
have had of you— for you differ from the ladies of 
faſhion, who, inſtead of pitying our ſex in misfor- 
tunes, are the firſt that reflect on em, and expoſe em. 
Leo. None of our ſex are ſo ungenerous, but ſuch, 
who, being guilty themſelves, wou'd endeavour to 
hide their own frailties, by cenſuring the conduct 
of others. : 

Fide. JI eſteem it as the greateſt happineſs, that 1 
have met with ſuch a comfortable n in the midſt 
of my misfortunes. 

Leo. I am always, Madam, apt * to aſſiſt a 
lady in diſtreſs than to reflect on her But ſhou'd 
the governor comply with my requeſt, what farther 
courſes do you deſign to take ? 

Fide. I'll ſearch out for the Engliſh cavalier, who, 
I am inform'd, is here in Valencia—Otherwiſe, if 
I ſhould miſs of him, I hear, my friends are endea- 
vouring to make my peace with my father; and as 
he was ever fond of me, I hope his tenderneſs will 
overcome his paſſion, and that he'll again receive me 


as his child, 
ib. 
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Leo. I hope all will turn to your advantage, Ma- 
dam But, in the mean time, what's the gentleman's 
name whom you are in ſearch of? — Perhaps I may 
learn where he is, if he's in Valencia? 

Fide. His name is Sir Charles Winlove. 

Leo. Sir Charles Winlove, ſay you! this increaſes 
my misfortunes—Have I foſter'd a rival? 

Flo. Keep your temper, Madam, and ſtick to what 
you propos'd ; we'll find an after-plot to redeem all. 
Fide. She changes colour! what can this mean? 

[ Hide. 
Enter Lorenzo, and Diego behind, 


Lor. Now you may return to Madrid, and inform 
Alonzo that his daughter's ſecur'd in my houſe, and 
Sir Charles Winlove in the caſtle, 

Dieg. But, my lord, I han't ſeen her yet, and 
therefore can't affirm it. 

Lor. T'll call her then. 

Dieg. I ſhou'd rather be glad to ſee her, ry that 
ſhe might not fee me. 

Tor. Hold; there's my daughter. 

Dieg. And with her my lady for ſhe on her left 
hand is Fidelia. 

Lor. Now, can you return with confidence ? 

Dieg. I can, my lord; farewel, [E it. 


Leo. My father approaches! 
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_ Fige, I'll retire, Madam, while you preſs my ſuit 
to him. © Going. 
Lor. What makes the lady ſhun me, Leonora? 

Leo. Becauſe ſhe's a ſtranger, and that makes her 
a little reſerv'd, my lord. 

Lor. D'ye remember my advice this morning, 
daughter? 

Leo. Now my fears! [Afide. 

Lor. Now, Leonora, you may fee the effect of 
making private aſſignations unknown to a father 
and of expoſing a reputation, and the honour of 
a family—What d' ye think will be the conſequence 
of this ? 

Leo, Of what, my ed Il am diſcover'd. [Aſides 

Lor. Recollect the adventures of this morning, 
and then you may gueſs at my meaning. 

Leo. I ſee my ſtratagems are in yain—My lord, 
too well I underſtand you—And therefore throw me 
at your feet. 

Flo. She has diſcover'd all! what ſhall we do now? 

[ Afedes. 

Lor. What do you mean ! Are you at croſs-pur- 
- poſes, child ? | 

Leo. My lord, I wm you hear me, and perhaps 
I may give you ſatisfaction. [ Kneels. 

Lor. Riſe then; and if you intend to give me. 

ſatisfaQtion, 
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faiafaftion, ler it be in a reaſonable anfirer—What 
makes you in this confuſion ? 


Leo. My lord! 
Lor. Are you ſo touch'd with yonder lady's mis for- 


tunes, that you kneel in her behalf ? 

Leo. Ha, I am amaz'd ! what an unexpected turn 
is here. F | 

Fide, The governor fixes his eyes on me! [ Afide. 

Lor. J am glad you are ſo good-natur'd, Leonora ! 
for tho? that lady is a priſoner, ſhe is the daughter 
of my deareſt friend, and therefore I'd have her 
us'd with ſingular reſpec, 

Leo, Am I in my ſenſes ! or do I dream! 

Flo. Courage, Madam; all's well again. [ Apart, 

Leo. I had like to have betray'd myſelf by my 
timorous folly, 

Fide. The governor approaches—1 hope ſhe has 
ſucceeded. 

Leo, Ha! here comes another turn of diſcovery. 

[ Aide, 

Lor. Madam, you are welcome to my houſe— ' 
I know your quality, and am ſorry for this accident, 

Fide. My lord, I thank you—You ſee me here a 
ſtranger in this place—therefore, to raiſe your pity 
to my misfortunes, give me leave to relate their 


particulars, 
S + Le 9. 


Flo, Conſider, Madam, what you do, | * 
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Leo, Ha! if ſhe talks, ſhe betrays all—And then 
we ſhall be entirely undone. [ Afide. 

Lor. I know your ſtory already, Madam—Our 
hiſtories are full of ſuch amorous adventures —but 
I queſtion not, but your's will ſhortly have a happy 
end—In the mean time, this houſe ſhall rather be 
your ſanctuary than confinement—Davghter, I re- 
commend this lady to your converſation, _ 

Leo. Excellently come off! 

Fide. I find, Madam, by my ſucceſs, that you 
have pleaded ſtrongly in my behalf. 

Leo. J even kncel'd to my father to ſerve you, 


and am glad it has lain in my power. 


Fide. I thank you, Madam] ſhall never forget 
ſuch obligations Vou'll excuſe me for retiring, for 
J am impatient till I have writ an account. of my 
ſucceſs to Theodoſia. | Ii. 

Leo. It goes according to our wim My Ather 
ſuppoſes * twas' her he ſeiz'd with Sir Charles; and 
ſhe knows nothing of her being a priſoner, but is 
pleas'd with her confinement. 

Flo. The end muſt crown all, Madam—And if 
you can carry on the miſtake—*twill be excellent 
indeed! But how d'ye intend to proceed? 

Leo. Suppoſe I write to Sir Charles? 


Lov. 
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Leo. You are the firſt ſervant that ever was againſt 
a lover—You ſee we are come well off—In love, as 
in gaming, if we can make a ſhift to fave ourſelves, 
the hopes of winning 1s a temptation to play on. 

Flo. But, Madam, a little luck is commonly a 
rock, that draws young gameſters in to their de- 
ſtruction, | 
| Leo. A lucky caſt is ſeldom won by a faint heart 
Love is a lottery, and therefore— 

As ventures only can our fortunes frame, 

Thoſe who will nothing ſtake no prize can claim. 


— 


* | 


ACT m. SCENES £ 
Enter Lorenzo and Don Philip meeting. 


D. Phil. M Y lord, you're well met—I am glad 
I have the good fortune to light on you. 

Lor. Have you wanted me on any urgent occa- 
fion ? Pray what may be the buſineſs ? 

D. Phil. J have an humble petition to your lord- 
ſhip, and you muſt promiſe me to grant it, before 
I tell the conſequence. | 

Lor. That's very fine indeed! that I muſt give my 
conſent, and not know to what—I ſuppoſe this is 
* in relation to my daughter. 


D. Phil. 
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D. Phil. No, my lord; what I come now to requeſt 
is in behalf of a friend. 

Lor. Be it as it will, Don Philip may W 
me in any thing, as far as the rules of honour wall 
permit. | 

D. Phil. I hope, my lord, I ſhall never be fo 
ungenerous as to require any thing that wou'd be 
a ſtain to your honour—but my petition to you is in 
behalf of Sir Charles Winlove, an Engliſh gentle- 
man, who I am inform'd your lordſhip on this day 
a priſoner to the caſtle, e 

Lor. D'ye know him? 

D. Phil. Very well, my lord, and know bim to 
be a man of honour—I ow'd my life to him when 
I was in England —and ever after there was ſuch 
a friendſhip between us, that during my continuance 
there we were ſeldom or never aſunder. 

Lor. I am glad to hear ſo honourable a character 
of the gentleman—I am ſorry for his misfortunes ; 
but he has injur'd a particular friend of mine in 
relation to his daughter. 

D. Phil. My lord, that proceeds from the wild- 
neſs of his youth—we are all ſubject to ſuch 
faults—Sir Charles is what we eſteem a fine gen- 
tleman ; and- the Engliſh are all men of gallantry 
and intrigue—Beſides, if a young lady is inclinable 

to 
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to be kind, what briſk cavalier can refuſe her fa- 
wad; ;: >; i 
Lor. I wiſh I cou'd ſerve him with honour, 

D. Phil. You may: conſider, to confine a young 
gentleman from his pleaſures, is blaſting him in the 
bloom of his life—Beſides, liberty is the very ſoul . 
of the Engliſh, and they had rather ſubmit to ho- 
nourable death, than bondage. 

Lor. What can I do in this affair ? 

D. Phil. If your lordſhip will allow him to be a 
priſoner at large, till you hear farther from Madrid, 
my honour ſhall be the pledge for his ſecurity. 
| 12 I ſhou'd be willing to conſent to this, were 

to follow my own inclinations—but his commit- 
ment to the caſtle is for murder. 

D. Phil. My lord, I know the circumſtances of 
the ſtory, and the people concern'd in't, except the 
young lady—therefore, if you'll believe me, when 
I left Madrid, the wounded cavalier was not actually 
dead—nay, there was ſome hopes of his recovery. 

Lor. I had no ſuch intimation in the letter I re- 
ceiv'd this morning—but now I think on't, my 
friend may write ſo, becauſe I ſhou'd ſecure his 
daughter Are you ſure of this ? 

D. Phil. Upon my honour, my lord, Iam. 

Lor. Then for once I'll yield to your defires— 

Follow 


. —— — eee et . r = — 
* 
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Follow me, and 1'll give you my ſignet The keeper 


knowing you, will obey you at the fight of it—Bur 


remember I put my honour into your hands, there- 


fore uſe it with diſcretion. 

D. Phil. My lord, you may depend on — 
friendſhip itſelf ſhou'd not win me to betray my 
truſt. LEæeunt. 


SCENE, The cafe. 
Enter Sir Charles and Aſpin- 3 


Sir Cha. Certainly never man was ſo unfortunate 
—Sure the fates have join'd in conſpiracy to plague 
me in my amours—Nay, even the winds to com- 
pleat my ruin have oppos'd my paſſage to England— 


A very fine comfort tis indeed—Here am I in con- 


finement, without a friend to come to my aſſiſtance 
— What the devil ſhall I do in this exigence of 


fortune ! 
Aſp. Ay, think Sir—we are in a fine place in- 


| deed—Sce what it is to be a great man! The 


governor provides you with lodgings here in the 
metropolitan caſtle, where, for the ſecurity of your 
perſon he orders you a retinue of guards, as if 
in the king's palace; but methinks theſe honours, 


Sir, have a very ſcurvy countenance—Pray heaven 
: we 
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we an't exalted to the higheſt poſs of the na- 


tion. 

Sir Cha. I don't know what to think The go- 
vernor is certainly a man of quality, and can have 
no other view in this than the ſervice of his country 
—Al that makes me dubious is, whether I am a 
priſoner for my own ſake, or the lady's. 

Aſp. For both, Sir; but here comes one that will 
ſolve the riddle—A woman in a vgeiL—There's 
certainly witchcraft in theſe women; for no- ſooner 
name a ſhe-devil, but you find her at your elbow. 


Enter Flora vEIL*D. 


Flo. Cavalier! I come from a fair lady that was 
taken a I with you this morning—Read that. 

[ Gives him a letter. 

Sir Cha. How does ſhe bear her confinement ? 

Flo. Like a turtle moaning for its mate—The 
poor lady has fretted till ſhe's in the ſpleen. 

Sir Cha. 1 am ſorry that I ſhou'd be the cauſe of 
her misfortunes — But vexations in love are like 
cloudy April ſtowers ; they bring forth the flowers 
of delight, to be chear'd by the warmth of the ſun 
in its full luſtre—But now for the letter. 

Ab. They ſay a witch commonly appears againſt 
ill weather, like 2a porpus before a ſtorm Now 

prithee, 


tend to apply it to the bars, to break jail ? 


prithee, damſel, what can we prognoſticate from the 
ſight of you ? 

Flo. Prithee, fellow, learn more manners, and 
to be leſs pert in your diſcourſe. 
A. Nay, if you talk of being pert, commend 


me to a chambermaid, faith—But prithee, child, 


don't affect the airs of your miſtreſs thus—I an't fo 
damnably in love with you, 

Sir Cha, Hold your tongue, frrah—My little 
emiſſary, tell the lady Fil wait on her at night 
according to her command—till when, farewel. 

Flo. Don't fail. 

Aſp. You'll wait on her at. night! Ha, ha, ha, 
Sir, tis already dark—therefore, if you have the 
keys of the caſtle in your pocket, let us ſhut the 
doors after us, and take up with another new lodg- 
ing. 


Sir Cha. Sirrah, I have a key, and a gold one 


too—Look here raſcal— this, by the virtue of a 


_ glittering ſmile, can make the priſon - doors fly open, 


and turn confinement into liberty. 
Aſp. Why, truly, it has an alluring look—but, 
methinks, a little aqua fortis now wou'd be of much 


more ſervice. 
Sir Cha. Why, you blockhead, d'ye think I in- 


4 
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Aſp. Ay, Sir, if you intend to keep your appoint- 
ment with the lady. 

Sir Cha. Yes, I do intend to keep it, and there - 
fore this goes to the keeper. 

Asp. So it may—But I believe he has more wit 
than to give you your freedom, if it does. 

Sir Cha. You are miſtaken, firrah-—What ! Can 
it bribe a favourite to betray his prince, a ſenate 
their country, or a courtier his neareſt friend—yet 
fail to tempt ſuch fellows as jail-keepers to be per- 
fidious to their truſt ? | 

Aſp. One queſtion more, Sir—Have you quite 
forgot Fidelia ? 

Sir Cha. The abſence of an old miſtreſs makes 
room for a new one—Therefore I have blotted her 
from my fancy, like a painter that ſtrikes one form 
out of his cloth, to lay in another. 

Aſp. Sir, conſider, and don't run headlong thus 
to your own deſtruction. 


Enter Don Philip. 


D. Phil. Aſpin turning philoſopher ! 

Sir Cha. Ay, Don Philip, my ſervant apes a 
philoſopher, like a cobler that leaves his ſtall for a 
tub, and ſets up for one of our reformed teachers. 

D. Plil. Perhaps he fancies himſelf inſpir'd, and 

a thinks 


| 
| 
| 
| 


return again. 
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thinks to deliver you by his inſpiration to another 
place—I'm ſure I'm ſorry to ſee you where you 
3 | Pu 
Sir Cha. Don Philip you are happy in the af- 
fections of a fair lady Therefore, let not your con- 
cern for me be an interruption in your pleaſure. 
D. Phil. My miſtreſs and my friend ſhare my 
heart—and I can never rejoice in one, when I am 
concern'd for the other Is there any * I can 


ſerve you in? 


Sir Cha. There is—You know I told you this 
morning I had ſtruck up a new amour can't tell 
you the lady's name, for ſhe's a ſtranger to me— 
But had I my liberty, I might have the happineſs 


of ſeeing her to-night. 


D. Phil. Very well, Sir Chartes—I' find 'tis not 
in the power of fortune to reclaim you. 

Sir Cha. No, faith; I am reſolv'd to overcome 
her ill-nature by laughing at it—And let what will 
happen, it ſhall never alter my humour, nor be an 


interruption to my pleaſures. 
D. Phil. Very finely refoly'd indeed—But ſuppoſe, 


Sir Charles, I ſhou'd gain you your freedom now, 


what ſecurity ſhall I have of your return ? 
Sir Cha. By the honour of an Engliſhman I'II 
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- Aſp. L hope he'll have more wit than to keep his 
word though. | Aude. 
D. Phil, Enough— Here, who waits there? 


Enter Keeper. 


D. Phil. D'ye know this ſignet? 

Keep. Ves, tis my lord governor's. 

D. Phil. I command you, by virtue of this, to 
| ſhew that gentleman the ſame reſpect as to myſelf— 

Give him his liberty—T'll anſwer it to the governor, 
Keep. I obey your orders. 

Sir Cha. Here, take this for your civility. 


Keep. Sir, I thank you. [Exit, 
D. Phil. Now you have your liberty ! You muſt 
take me along with you. 


Sir Cha. No, I won't draw you into dangers— 
that wou'd be an ill return for fo great an obli- 
gation. 

D. Phil. That excuſe won't ſerve—I am reſoly'd 
to ſee this miſtreſs of yours, Sir Charles, | 
| Sir Cha, Don't take it ill if I refuſe you For 
even Pylades and Oreſtes had their ſeparate ſecrets 
— This lady is a woman of quality, and, ſhou'd I 
ſerve her ſo, ſhe'll reſent it. 

D. Phil. How can you be ſatisfied ſhe's a woman 
of quality, if you never ſaw her face? 

Vor. I. D Sir Cha, 
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Sir Cha, Her manners and appearance are a con- 
vincing proof of that. 

D. Phil, I thought, Sir Charles, you had known 
the ways of your own country better—Perhaps ſhe 
may be a courtezan. 

Sir Cha. No, no, I am convinc'd of the contrary 
— Thoſe ladies are eafily diſtinguiſh'd by their airs 
from women of quality—You may, aher on it I am 
not ſo eafily impos'd upon. 

D. Phil. 1 won't preſs farther then _ your 
inclinations—Good night; I'II ſce you again to- - 
morrow ! | [Exit. 

Sir Cha. So! Now fortune begins to turn her 
wheel—Some lucky ſpoke may riſe quickly to my 
advantage—Aſpin, lend me your piſtal for my ſe- 
curity. 

40. Muſt, I hon belind, Sir ?—"Tis a ſervant's 
duty to follow his maſter's heels—Beſides, I * t 
like this place for an amuſement. 

Sir Cha. Come along chen It grows late, there- 
fore I'll take a ſhort turn, and wait for the happy 


SCENE, 
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SCENE, The governor's houſe. 
Enter Leonora. 

Leo. The invention of a wit, the courage of a 
knighr-errant, and the conduct of a -politician, are 
all comprehended in an adventurous lover. Firſt 
we lay the ſcene of an aſſignation; then enter into 
the part, and if caught in the action, have a thou- 
ſand incidents to bring us off again. — I'm now 


aſſur'd, let what will interpoſe, love and reſolution 
can never fail of ſucceſs. | 


Enter F lora, | 


Is the coaſt cow ? 
Flo. Yes, Madam—The governor's gone to his 
repoſe, | 

Leo. Where's Fidelia? 

Fla. In the ſame condition. 

Leo. And Don Philip ? 

Flo. He's juſt come in, and retir'd to his apart- 
ment, 


Leo, Are all the family at reſt? | 
"WI Flo. 
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Flo. There's not one ſtirring in the houſe, 
Madam. 

Leo. Then ſeek out for the cavalier. { Exit Flora. 
So! now I have nothing left me to fear, but a diſ- 
appointment from Sir Charles—Yet why that ? We 
young girls can break the priſon of a father's houſe 
to fly to our admirers, therefore ſuch a gallant as he 
can never want a ſtratagem to releaſe himſelf-—befides, 
if Love's his guide, Fortune muſt be his afſiſtant— 
but here "IP come. 


— 


Enter Flora, and Sir Charles. 


Flo. Tread ſoftly, Leonora's in the next room un - 
dreſſing, and the governor lies near. 

Sir Cha. Thanks to my ſtars, that thro' the folds 
of darkneſs, I'm come, at "_ to the e 
of light. | T1 

Flo. T'll retire, that I may give you notice if 
any thing ſhould happen. [ Exit, 

Sir Cha. Egad, this girl's worth gold—ſhe knows 
civilly how to withdraw, and leave a * of lovers 
together. 

Leo. You're a fine courtier truely, to | let a 
lady, when ſhe comes to ſee you, be carry'd away 
in captivity—I thought by this time to have heard 

that 
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that you had broke your priſon, ſlain your guards, 
and conquer'd whole armies to have gain'd my free- 
dom—then you had been a lover indeed ! 

Sir Cha. Madam, I thought it wou'd be a much 
greater pleaſure in a happy meeting to compleat my 
bleſſing, than to turn mad-man, and be run thro' for 
aiming at im poſſibilities. 

Leo. This is a ſatis faction that every lover can 
give, becauſe *tis a pleaſure to him but your 
death wou'd have chronicled my fame in romance, 
to have been read by young virgins in after-ages, 
that ſuch-a-one lov'd me ſo, he dy'd for the ſake 
of me. 

Sir Cha. Look'e, Madam, I am not ſo romantic 
as to die for the ſake of being read in a novel, to 
divert girls in the green-ſickneſs—My intention is 
to live for the end I was created, to propagate my 
generation — therefore, as I am a priſoner -upon 
parole, and muſt return by break of day to the 
caſtle : let us reap the advantages of love, night, 
and opportunity. 

Leo.. A fine ſpeech indeed ! you are like the 
atheiſt, all for pleaſures at the preſent, and never 
have a thought of futurity—I expected you wou'd 


have prov'd a Paris, at leaſt—that is, have prof- 
D 3 fered 
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fered to have carry'd me to a ſafe harbour, and there 
to have given yourſelf up for life, as a perſonal 
ny for your love, 

Sir Cha; For life—too much reſembles marriage, 
which is the diſagreeable part of love—beſides, my 
honour's engaged for my return. 

Leo. Love is the niceſt point of honour—there- 
fore the engagement is of greater force — but T 

know the reaſon why you are thus reſerv*'d—you 
have a pre-engagement on your heart. 
* Sir Cha. Tis true, I have lov'd another ; j but one 
love, like one power, yields to a ſuperior. 

Leo. Very well, Sir Charles, I ſee you are too 
inconſtant to be . now, by your own 
confeſſion, ſhou'd you ſee another, I muſt yield 
your heart to her beauty, -becauſe you may chance to 
think it ſuperior to mine. 

Sir Cha. Madam, that's impoſſible for the charms 
of your wit ſo conſpire with thoſe of your beauty, 
that they muſt fix ev ' inconſtancy itſelf. 

Leo. I eſteem ſuch flights but as compliments, 
Sir Charles—and a compliment to a lady, like a 
poetical flattering panegyric, is the ſevereſt ſatire— 
for it ſhows the perſons what they ought to be in 
the reverſe of what they are. | 

8 | Sir Cha. 
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| Sir Cha, What arguments can I then uſe to con- 
vince you of my affections? | : 

Leo. None. I ſhou'd as ſoon take an atheiſt for 
a man of ſenſe ; a wit for a politician ; or a politician 
for a man of honour ; as a libertine, like Sir — 
for a lover. 

Sir Cha. But, Madam, can you have 0 mean 

an opinion of your own deſert, as to believe a 
heart that has been your captive, can ever break 
your chains??? 
Leo. No! but you have been falſe already, and 
inconſtancy is as bad a proof of love, as ſcurrility i 1 
of wit—the one proceeds from a falſe genius, and 
the other from a degenerate paſſion. 

Sir Cha, Come, this is trifling away the happy 
minndes. [4 piftol fir d.] Ha! 

Leo. What means that noiſe! 

Sir Cha, This is certainly my dog of a ſervant ! 


Enter Flora. 


Flo. Haſte, or you'll be diſcovered ; the governor's 
riſing ! . 1 
Sir Cha, Where ſhall I hide myſelf ! 
Leo. Alas! here's no conveniency—therefore, fly 
quickly ! 
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Flo, If he goes out at the door, the governor 
meets him ! 

Sir Cha. What ſhall I do then! 
Lor. Jacomo, Pedro, lights there ! [Within. 
Leo. They're coming here ! 

Flo. Then there's no time to trifle !—Out, out of 
window, Sir, quickly ! 

Sir Cha. Out of the window! fo, ſhall I break 
my neck, to preſerve a lady's reputation. 

Lor. Lights, lights there, quickly! [Within, 

Leo. For heav'ns ſake, Sir Charles, fly! for my 
honour, and your lite ! 

Sir Cha. Fly! *Sdeath, Madam, what do you 
mean? D'ye think I have wings like a Cupid to 
fly out of the window ! 

Leo. Your ſtay will ruin me, Sir Charles! —be- 
fides, you may ſafely get by a balcony, from my 
cloſet into the court-yard ! | 

Sir Cha. This comes now of making ill uſe lof 
one's time. Well, I muſt run the riſque; but a 
pox on me, if ever I draw myſelf ! into theſe ſcrapes 
again, | _ 

Leo, What courſe ſhall we take now ? 

Lor. Haſte to my daughter s chamber there. 

[Within, 
Scme of you follow me, to auch the court- yard. 
Leo, 
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Leo. Hark ! there are ſome of them coming here ! 

Flo. Nay, then, out go the lights Now, per- 
haps, they'll conclude we are at reſt, 

Leo. I ſhiver with apprehenſions My father will 
certainly find Sir Charles or his man in the court- 
yard ! 

Flo. That we muſt leave to fortune, Madam— 
In the mean time, let us retire ſoftly, for fear we 
are diſcover'd, [Exeunt. 


Enter Sir Charles feeling his way. 


Sir Cha. Vexations are always the fruits of an 
intrigue—What ſhall I do? Where's my raſcally 
ſervant? The houſe is alarm'd, and I am in the 
dark within the verge of the governor's palace ! 


Enter Aſpin. | 


Aſp. I have rais'd the houſe with the report of 
my piſtol, and now ſecurity's the word—Odd, *tis 
very dark—Every ſtep I have taken, I have knock'd 
my head againſt ſome poſt or wall, till I have alot 
beat out my brains, 

Sir Cha, If 1 am not miſtaken, I hear the tread 


of a man. 
FF 
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Aſp. 1 warrant you now, my maſter is ſo full of 
dis ſport with the lady, that he hears nothing of 
this diſturbance—Odd, I can but laugh to think 
how he'll look when he is catch'd in the nick of his 
performance. 

Sir Cha. There's 8 by in this yard 
If I don't take care, I may chance to loſe my life 
before I know where I — old friend, 
ſtand to my aſſiſtance. 

Aſp. Hark, I hear 8 ſteal ſoftly, 
thinking to catch me here before I am aware of 
'em — Theſe Spaniards are damn'd fellows they 
love to run a man through in the dark—Odd, I'll up 
with my heels, and truſt fear to be my guide 0 
lud, I am caught! Help! help! 

[Runs againfl Sir Charles, 

Sir Cha. Whoever you are, if you offer to ſtir an 
inch, you're a dead man. [ Draws, 

Aſp. Oh lud, Sir, fave my life, and Pll peach 
Pl tell you the whole plot. | 

Sir Cha. Oh! Is it your worſhip, Sir? —This 
is all owing to you, you raſcal, 

Lor. Have you ſearch'd every place carefully? 
Follow me, ſome of you, to the court- yard. ¶ Mithin. 

Sir Cha. Egad the enemy will be at our heels 


id — Sirrah, march after me by tke ſound 
of 
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of my tread—Ha! What have I ſtumbled againſt ? 
A chair! It ſeems ſet in my way by fortune— 
Lights are coming —T'll in here, and hide myſelf. 
[Opens the chair. 

Aſp. Sir, let me come in too, for if I am taken, 
I ſhall either be hang'd like a dog, or knock'd o'the 
head like an ox. 

Sir Cha. Sirrah, here's no TN e ſhift 
for yourſelf. [Goes into the chair. 

App. They're all coming; for heaven's ſake, let 
me fit upon your knee, Sir. 

Sir Cha. Get out you raſcal, I ſhail be diſcover'd 
by your folly. | [Shuts himſelf in. 

Aſp. This is very barbarous—I wiſh I cou'd find 
out a horſe-pond—T'd run up to my neck to ſecure 
myſelf—Here they come—If I am caught, I'll be 
reveng'd and peach, I'm reſolv'd. LExit. 


Enter Lorenzo, and ſervants. 


Lor. Have you been at Leonora's chamber? 
1ſt Serv. Ves, my Lord—and I believe ſhe's 
her bed, for I ſaw no light, 
Lor. I thought I heard ſomebody leap out of her 


window=—Secure the gates. 


Enter 


, Poe. ep 
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Enter Don Philip. 


Tor. Don Philip! Have you caught the alarm 
too? 
D. Phil. My Lord, I heard a noiſe in my ws 


and came to ſee what's the matter. 
Lor. We thought ſomebody had broke in—but 


we can find no one but our own family, | 
D. Phil. Have you made a — ſearch, r 


Lord ? 
Lor. We have ſearch'd almoſt every P 


cept any one's hid in that chair. 
D. Phil. Give me the light, I'll ſee - 


[Opens the chair, Sir Cha. nods at him to take no notice. 
Lor. Is there any one? 


D. Phil. No, my Lord Death and confuſion! 


Sir Charles there! [ Aſide. 


Lor. Twas a miſtake betwixt ſleep and waking— 
T'll retire to reſt again — A good repoſe to you 
Don Philip. | [Exit, 

D. Phil. The like to your Lordſhip, 
So, they are all retir d now, to their reſpective 
chambers — My Lord, would. have perſuaded me 
this was an iltuſion—So he thinks: to deceive me, 
1 I deceive him — We wou'd both hide the 


diſgrace 


diſgrace from each other ———Hift, Sir Charles 
you may come forth now. 
Sir Cha. Dear Philip thou art the beſt of friends. 

D. Phil. Am I not? to be made a property to my 
own ſhame : Is this generous uſage ? 

Sir Cha. What mean you? 

D. Phil. You have ſupplanted me in Leonora. 

Sir Cha. Tis a miſtake — I came to a young 
Lady that's a priſoner who was taken with me. 

D. Phil. That's a poor evaſion, and below a 
man of honour—I know the reaſon now, why you 
refus'd to admit of my company—beſides, there's 
no ſuch perſon in the houſe—Look'e, Sir Charles, 
I ſhall expect ſatis faction. 

Sir Cha, Look'e, you are mad — for jealouſy 
is no other than madneſs — I tell you there is ſuch 
a lady; perhaps you may be fo blinded with love, 
that you may not regard any body in the family but 
the governor and his daughter but if what I ſay 
is not true, to-morrow you ſhall have what ſatis- 
faction you require. 1 

D. Phil. Till then farewel. [Exit. 

Sir Cha. Farewel, till you come to your ſenſes 
again—So! I have brought myſelf to a fine paſs 
indeed — I have kill'd one hot-brain'd fool for his 
jealouſy, and now to compleat my misfortune, he 

too 
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too has catch'd the infection What ſhall I do? 
If I ſtay here and truſt the inquiſition, *tis ten times 
more unmerciful than a Middleſex jury A man can 
never have fair play for his life — to touch cold 
iron, and come off like a gentleman—Shall I then 
lay hold on this opportunity, and make my eſcape ! 
No! They ſhall never fay an Engliſhman's ſo baſe 
a coward. | 


Let the hot Spaniard boaſt his virtue here, 
And honour's loſs in jealous notions fear. 

A Briton ſcorns to prove his country's ſhame, 
And rather hazards life, than taints his fame. 


A = — 


er W. SCENE 1. 
The governor's houſe. 
Enter Leonora and Don Philip. 


D. Phil. C OME, come Madam, I'm not to be 
ſo impos'd upon ! you. 'may deny it as long as you 
pleaſe, but you can't perſuade me out of my ſenſes 
—Did not I, laſt night, actually ſee Sir Charles hid 
under your window in the court-yard ? ; 
Leo, Suppoſe you did, Sir — 
| D. Phil, 


4 
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D. Phil. Then, Madam, I can. ſuppoſe it to be 
no advantage to your charatter—S'death, am I to 
be made a property! a mere'pander! to carry on 
an intrigue againſt my own honour ? 

Leo. Very well! go on, Sir, go on. 

D. Phil. So I can, Madam. Is it prudent for a 
young lady, juſt upon her marriage, to entertain a 
cavalier alone at midnight — nay, in her own 
chamber too! unknown to her father, or any one 
that ſhou'd be the guardian of her honour? — Such 
conduct is mighty reputable indeed, Madam 

Leo. Suppoſe ſuch a perſon was here, Sir — is 


there no other place that cou'd entertain him but 


my apartment? — Am I the only perſon he -cou'd. 
come to? — Muſt I be accountable for his being 
here ? ö Ke 
D. Phil. No, Madam, by no means Tis pro- 
bable to believe a perſon of his quality, might have 
an affair with one of your ſervants only—8 death, 
d'ye take me for a fool! is there any other young 
lady in the houſe? Look'e, Madam, I ſhou'd not 
ſo tamely take this of. Sir. Charles, but that I ſcorn. 
to inſult a man in his: misfortunes—however, I can 
be yet capable of reſentment—for, know, I'll im- 
mediately demand my contract of your father, and 
return back to Madrid. | [ Going. 
Leo, 
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Leo. If I let him go, this may give room for ſuſpi- 
cion, and ſuſpicion will bring a diſcovery. [ Ala. 
Hold, Sir—Not that *tis wotth my while to clear 
my innocence, for your ſake, but for my father's : 
Know then, here is another young lady in this 
houſe, 

D. Phil. Aye! who? tell me that pray, Madam ? 

Leo. The priſoner, Sir—I ſhall have a fine time 
to ſatisfy your ſcruples. 

D. Phil. The priſoner! ha, ha, ha! you are 
both in the ſame ſtory, I find—your ſcheme is ex- 
cellently well laid—Were I a zealous dotard, or a 
Britiſh huſband, perhaps I might be credulous enough 
to believe any thing — but this deceit won't take; 
it won't, Madam. 

Leo. How! what indecency have I been guilty 
of to merit this uſage ?—bat know, ſince you are 
fill reſolv'd to traduce my honour, there are thoſe, 
Sir, that will vindicate it— This is not to be borne 
with patience! | 

D. Phil. Nay; Madam, don't diſorder yourſelf 
thus — for you may henceforth meet Sir Charles 
as often as you pleaſe —and expoſe your reputa- 
tion as much as you think fit ; it ſhall never give me 
any further uneaſineſs I can aſſure you, Madam. 


Leo. 


f 
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Leo. Inſolent! before you had refoly'd to treat 
me after this manner, you might, at leaſt, have 
aſk'd my father if there was no ſuch perſon in 
the houſe !—Is this the return for all his friend- 
ſhip? But here comes the lady herſelf, . I ſhall leave 
her to give you ſatisfaction, —Provoking man! [ Exi. 

D. Phil. Ha! what do I ſee? Here comes a young 
lady indeed! I'm afraid jealouſy has carry'd me 
too far—Soft ! Pl = aſide this heat a little, if 
poſſible, — 


Enter Fidelia. 


But till methinks my choler riſes bo, I know not 
how to ſuppreſs it. 


Enter Leonora, and Flora behind. 


Leo. Here we may learn their diſcourſe. Me- 
thinks, tho* I am partly in fault, I am exaſpe- 
rated at ſuch treatment. 

Fide. Ha! who's here? What can be the mean- 
ing of this ! | 

D. Phil. Nay, Madam, don't ftart—I hope the 
ſight of me has not put you in a conſternation. 

Fide. Sir, I came to meet a friend, and being 
loſt in thought, pardon me, if I was a little ſur- 
priz d. 

Vo l. I. E D. Phil, 
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D. Phil. Madam, whoever you came to meet, 
and however ſtrange it may ſeem to you, you are 
the only perſon I cou'd with for at preſent. | 

Fide. Me, Sir! I don't know that ever I ſaw 
vou in my life before! | 

D. Phil, Very like ſo, Madam — But however 
you may be ſurpriz'd, you have been the cauſe that 
has rais'd this diforder in my foul, and 'tis in your 


power alone to appeaſe it. 
Fide. I the cauſe of your diſorder, Sir! —eertainly 
the man's mad ! [Afide. 


D. Phil. Pardon me, if my temper's a little 
ruffled. — Perhaps I may be impertinent — but if 
you have the leaſt RR I beg you anſwer me 
to one particular. 

Fide. With all my heart, Sir, if it lies in my 
power. What can the man mean ! U He looks as 
if he was diſtracted! [Afede, 

D. Phil. Anſwer me directly and fincerely, Madam 

—for my ſcruples are of as great a conſequence, 
as thoſe of troubled minds, that apply to caſuiſts 

£ _:-. 

Fide. Sir, you ſurprize me wonderfully ——What 

atis faction can I, that am a ſtranger, give you? 

D. Phil, The greateſt ! and only in one wein 


anſwer. 


Fide. 
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Fide. What is it, Sir ? 

D. Phil. D'ye know ſuch a perſon as Sir Charles 
Winlove, Madam ? 

Fide. How, Sir! your * ſtartles me, in- 
deed. | 

D. Phil. It need not; for, „Is covalien, I 
aſk you for no treacherous defign — therefore be 
kind, and eaſe me with an anſwer. | 

Fide. How earneſt and concern'd he ſeems! Sure 
he has no deſign to offer love — Perhaps he may 
come as a ſpy to betray me — I know not what to 
think. [Alde. 
D. Phil. Madam, I conjurg you by all the ſoft- 
neſs of your ſex, to free me from my doubts—— 
for the whole quiet of my ſoul depends on what 
you ſay. 

Fide. I will — whate'er the conſequence may 
prove, I leave to you—Know then, I ſcorn on any 
terms to deny my affection for Sir Charles. 

D. Phil. This ſatisfaction cheers me indeed 
Curſe on my jealous folly !—Are you a native of 
Valencia, Madam ? 

Fide. No, Sir, I am totally a ſtranger to 1t— 
Love, that has been my guide to ruin, was my 
directer hither.— But now, Sir, anſwer me a queſtion 
E 2 in 
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in my turn, 


Are you acquainted with Sir 


Charles ? 
Leo. N ay, if they come to particulars, we are 


D. Phil. Madam, I know him well —He is my 
deareſt friend. — How have I wrong'd him with 
ſuſpicions ! [4/ide. 

Fide. Your friend, ſay you! Can you give me 


any tidings of him, Sir ? 


D. Phil. I queſtion not, but he is return'd in ſafety 
to the caſtle — I am now immediately going to him 
about ſome affairs of conſequence; in the 'mean 
time depend on my intereſt to ſerve you both. [ Exit. 

Fide. In the caſtle! ſaid he ſo, or did I dream? 
Oh! for the wings of Love! to haſte and be con- 
vinc'd. [ Going. 

Leo. So, here's another bare ſtarted—Where are 
you going in ſuch haſte, Fidelia? [Comes forward. 
 Fide. Madam, I hear that the cavalier, that I'm 
in ſearch of, is a priſoner in the caſtle; therefore, 
I muſt W 1 fetch my veiL, and haſten to 


ſee him. | [Exit . 
Leo. Now am I more unfortunate than ever! 
What ſtop ſhall I put to this ? 


Flo. Madam, you. muſt again conſult your wit : 
you ſee diſcoveries gather like clouds, and I'm 
afraid 
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afraid the main ſtorm will come rattling upon us 
immediately. | 

Leo. I was never ſo provok'd in my life, as I was 
at Don Philip's jealouſies, and all this I undergo 
for a perſon that I'm not ſecure of For as Fide- 
lia was the firſt object of Sir Charles's affections, 
ſhe'll ill be the miſtreſs of his heart — and poſ- 
ſeſſion there, as in the law, will make her eleven 
points before me. | | | 

Flo. Then, Madam, in my humble opinion, 
*twill be better to drop this amecur—This lady will, 
in the end, diſcover all — therefore, I think it 
better to forſake a victory than to loſe it. 

Leo. I am of the fame opinion—But what ſhall 
I do in this affair? 

Flo. E'en follow the gay of declining cour- 
tiers—that is, whilſt you've poſſeſſion of his affec- 
tions, think 'tis more honour to hos than to be 
remov*d. 

Leo. But I mean, now I have gone ſo far, how 
ſhall T retire without hazarding my reputation ? 

Flo. Shou'd you truſt his love, even the ſucceſs of 
your amour will be of ill conſequence — Therefore, 
appoint another aſſignation with him—let her into 
the ſecret, ſo far as not to give her uneaſineſs, and 
carry her with you to meet him. 

MY Les. 
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Leo. Prudently advis'd—But ſee, the comes: 1 
muſt not let her go, for that will ruin all. 


Enter Fidelia. 


Are you reſolv'd upon this adventure, Madam? 

Fide. Yes: now I know where Sir Charles is, 
methinks, I am all impatience to ſee him ! 

Leo. I'd adviſe you to apply yourſelf to ſecond 
thoughts, and ere you fix upon a reſolution, to 
weigh well the conſequence of this proceeding. 

Fide. The conſequence ! 

Leo. Aye: confider, you are no more miſtreſs 
of your liberty—but are here now in confinement. 

Fide. In confinement, Madam! I deſire you to 
explain your meaning ? | 

Leo. Then, in ſhort, to clear up the . at 
once; my father is an intimate friend of yours 
and for the ſake of that friendſhip, he has here en- 
gag d to ſecure you. 

Fide: Am I ſo barbarouſly heed then! 1 
thought, Madam, I had come to the governor's 
daughter for refuge, and not to a pn to be con- 
fin'd in. 

Leo, I can't but make an allowance to your ſur- 


prize — and, therefore, yield to your reſentment. 
| But 
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But I could wiſh, you wou'd make yourſelf a little 
eaſy—for, perhaps, I might yet propoſe a method 
for your ſatisfaction—— Ha! my father! for hea» 
ven's ſake calm yourſelf a little, 


Enter Lorenzo. 


Lor. What makes the lady — in ſuch a diſ- 
order, Leonora? 

Flo. Now the cloud is gather 'd, it bogs to break 
before we are prepar'd for't. LAlde. 

Leo. A trifle only, my lord. 

Fide. No, Madam, tis no trifle — My lord, 1 
think I have reaſon to be ſo. 

Lor. How, Madam !—T hope you have receiv'd 
no ill-treatment from any of my family, 

Leo. The lady was going abroad without your 
leave, and I believe fhe may take it ill, becauſe I 
told her the conſequence. | 

Lor. How, Madam! I am ſorry you ſhou'd be 
led into ſuch an error. 

Fide. My lord, I confeſs a point of ceremony 
might have oblig'd me to have aſk'd your leave—but 
either there is a miſtake on your fide; or if you 
rightly knew me, and the cauſe why I am here, I 
believe you wou'd not refuſe me. | 

E 4 Lor. 
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Lor. "Tis becauſe I know both, Madam, I do re- 
fuſe you—and tho* you may command what freedom 
you pleaſe in the houſe, 1 beg you ſill to remember 
you're a priſoner, 

Fide. A priſoner ! Upon what account ? * what 
authority, my lord ? 

Lor. Madam, my authority was never wont to be 
call'd in queſtion—beſides, I thought I had ſatisfy d 
you as to that, when I ſeiz'd you POT wal Sir 
Charles Winlove. 

 Fide. Seiz d me yeſterday with Sir Charles Win- 
love ! What does your lordſhip mean ?—In ov I 

believe you're impos'd upon. 
Tor. Madam, if my ſenſes are right, I am cer- 
tain I am not impos'd upon—and you muſt pardon - 
me, if I can't conſent to be ſo—Did not I A you 
yeſterday here in cuſtody ? 

Fide. No, my lord : this lady and her 8 
can witneſs I came here alone, and on my own 
accord. | 

Lor. To contradict the fair, may ſeem a breach 
of reſpect due to the ſex—therefore, I can make 
you no other anſwer than this, that when young 
ladies are in love, 'tis no wonder if they are thus 
forgetful. 


nd. 
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Fide. Madam, I deſire that you'll ſpeak, and fa- 
tisfy my lord as to your knowledge in this affair, 
Leo. Madam, you ſee my lord is already fatisfy'd 
—Befides, fince you are wound in the toil, I ſhan't 
draw myſelf into-the ſnare to deliver you. 
Ale. 


Fide. My lord, this is very hard, thus to be ſhut 
out of the light of reaſon, to remain in the darkneſs 


of myſtery. 
Ser. Come along 3 him before my lord 
governor . i thin. 


Lor. Ha! what new 1 this ? 


Enter ſervants with Aſpin. 


| Aſp. Gentlemen, dear gentlemen, don't collar 
me ſo furiouſly—confider, to choke a man without 
a halter is againſt law — beſides, I am no Turk, and 
therefore am not ambitious of the honour of being 

ſtrangled like a Grand Vizier. 
Leo. Ha! 'tis Sir Charles's man—perbap * 

may be of an ill conſequence. 
Lor. Let go your hold of him. What's the mean; 

ing of all this? : 

1ſt Ser, My lord, this is the fellow that made the 
diſturbance laſt night—for, ſearching him, we found 
this piſtol conceal'd in one of his pockets. 
| 2d Ser, 
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2d Ser. My lord, we believe he came upon a very 


| +: + tags hid under 


one of the maids beds. 

Ler. A very pretty fellow indeed! Take him 
away, I'll confider of a puniſhment for the rafcal. 
. This is an admirable place for law and 
diſcipline—Prieſts enjoin penance for lenten morti- 
fication, and judges hang folks without hearing their 
defence. | 

Lor. D'ye preſume to murmer in my ebe, 
am? What have you to ſay for yourſelf? 

Aſp. Say | why nothing, my lord! I am unpro- 
vided with counſel, and therefore, my motion 1s, 


that I may defer my trial. 


Tor. Prithee, fellow, — 
— m 


Aſp. Not guilty, i een; 


Tor. I mean, firrab, who are you? What's your 


buſineſs here ? 
b. My lord, as to who I am, I am my maſter's 
ſervant; and as to my buſineſs here, if you don't 
APR — 9= 9A 
| [ Going. 
Lor. Stop him -I never fun fo impudent a fel. 


low before. 


Flo. 
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Flo. They ſay, Madam, he's an Engliſhman's fer- 
vant ; but I'm fure he has an Triſh affurance. 

Leo. Pray heav'n he has aſſurance enough to bring 
himſelf off; for I'm afraid this will open the feene, 
and immediately diſcover all. [4fete. 

Lor. Hark'e fellow—give ſome account of your- 
ſelf ; what profeſſion are you of? | 

Aſp. Why, my lord, I wait upon my maſter— 
In his chamber I'm his valet in ordinary ; ſometimes 
his pimp in extraordinary ; and commonly, have _ 
honour to be of his cabinet council. 

Lor. Thou art an excellent raſcal, indeed 
Prithee, fellow, who is your maſter ?. | 

Aſp. So! theſe great folks are as forgetful o 
every thing, as they are of their promiſes [ fide. — 
Is then my face a ſtranger to your lordſhip? 

Lor. Sirrah, if you had gold enough in your 
pocket to anſwer the braſs of your countenance, 
you might outvie the moſt impudent courtier in 
Europe—but don't preſume to trifle with me thus 
any longer. 

As. Then to refreſh your memory, my lord, I 
am Sir Charles Winlove's ſervant, and your lordſhip's 
priſoner at diſcretion, 

Lor. Ha! I had forgot the rogue, mdeed !—So, 


Madam, does the ſcene now begin to open or not ? 
Fide. 
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Fide. My lord, I am innocent of the charge; and 

therefore, am ſatisfy'd this can have no relation to 

me. 6 ; 
Ter. Tis well, Madam; this will appear imme- 


diately. 
Leo. I'm afraid, Flora, now comes the clue that 
will unravel the myſtery at once. ¶Aſde. 
Tor. In the firſt place, raſcal, what provok'd you 
to make ſuch a diſturbance? 


Aſp. Why, my lord, I was aſſaulted,in your lord- 
ſhip's court-yard by a great maſtiff, and I uſed that 
piſtol as an inſtrument to allay his fury, | | 

Lor. In the mean time, where was your maſter ? 

Aſp. Only playing a game or two, with my lady, 
my lor. 

Lor. Very well, Madam 00 on, ſirrah. 

Aſp. Nay, my lord, I know no more, than that 
he was carry'd away from me by a ſhe-confident of 
the lady's, vulgarly call'd a chamber-maid, 


Flo. Here's a treacherous rogue ! _ ” 
Lor. How! Flora—did you conduct him to the 
lady's chamber? 


Flo. I, my lord certainly the fellow has not 
the impudence to ſay fo ! | 
4h. Nay, I had not ſuch cat's eyes to know any 


one in the dark; but methinks your voice agrees 
much 
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much with that pert lady's that brought the 1 to. 
my maſter. 

Leo, So, this raſcal will betray all. LA.. 

Lor. Then this was a concerted buſineſs, I find. 
Sirrah, let me hear no more of theſe practices. Diſ- 
charge the fellow, and let him return to his maſter. 

Aſp. So, they ſay, confeſs and be hang'd But 
I am come as clear off by turning evidence, as if I 

had bought off the verdict of a jury. [Exit 
Lor. So, Madam, I hope now you'll no longer 
deny your correſpondence with Sir Charles Win- 
love— But I am ſorry, for the ſake of my reſpe& 
to your father, to ſee you ſtill ſo regardleſs of your 
honour. 

Fide. My lord, believe me, I am innocent——end 
if Sir Charles has had any affair here—"tis with ſome 
of your own family. 

Lor. I cou'd almoſt wiſh to be ignorant of ſuch 
convincing proofs in relation to this affair—but you 
muſt pardon me, if I grow now to be more cautious 
of your proceedings—Flora, ſhou'd I find you in the 
leaſt concern'd in this, you ſhall no longer remain in 
my houſe. | [ Exit, 
Teo. Now is my time! [A/ide. ]—Methinks your 

countenance, Madam, ſpeaks a ſurprize at theſe 
proceedings, 


Fide, 
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Har. I own I am ſo confus d, that I ſcarce know 
whether this is reality, or an illuſion, _ 
Ls. I fee, Fidelia, you are a little acquainted 
with the artiſices of love, tho' you are caught in the 
ſnare—Can't you dive into the myſtery of this? 
Hide. An ignorant innocence is peculiar to our 
ſex ! and to dive into myſtery, they ſay, is a fin in 
any one but a brother of the profeſſion—therefore, 
I hall let it reſt, till it unravels itſelf, 
Led. Were I in your caſe, I ſhould rather be fired 
with a woman's curioſity, than be ſo unmov'd at the 


5 2 


Fide. I am already ſatisfy d of my misfortunes; 
ame, curiolity might betray me to a knowledge 
| ON On pages wa, | 

- Leo. Alas, Fidelia! I am in as great a concern 28 
you are—for my quiet 1s equally at ſtake with yours 
but if you will conſent to come into my meaſures, 
there is yet a way to make us both eaſy. 

Fide. Propoſe it: for methinks I cou'd embrace any 
method that cou'd bring me to the fight of Sir Charles, 
Teo. Know then, my father has contracted me 
to one, who has all the qualities that can make him 
aprecable—notwithftanding which, I have lately en- 
tertain'd the addreſſes of an Engliſh cavalier, who 


no proves to be the very ſame you were ſpeaking of. 
| : Fide, 
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| Fide. What! Sir Charles Winlove, Madam? 
Leo. The fame. 

Fide. How ! after having ruin'd me, can he be ſo 
perfidious to make his addreſſes to another !—Falſe 
man | 

Leo. Alas, all men are the ſame, Fidelia l—In 
ſhort, they uſe us as children do their toys; are 
fond of us at firſt — but quickly negle& us to fol- 
low new fancies. — But to proceed Veſterday, I 
met this Sir Charles at his lodgings, where my 
father came, attended with officers, and-ſeiz'd-us to- 
gether !—He was carry'd to the: caſtle; and I was 
brought home .conceal'd: in a vz1L ; where, by the 
circumſtances of the ſtory, I find he miſtoak me for 
Fide. Wou'd you be willing, Madam, to reſign 
your intereſt in Sir Charles, Pc I would ſtand 
to the reſt ? 

Leo, Yes, kahn, you: Gull now| Ge uns- U 
off the ſoftneſs of à lover for the craft of à poli- 
tician, to ſerve you And as a firſt proof of my 
friendſhip, I'll write to him as from myſelf : Flora 
ſhall carry the letter; and if he can get his liberty, 
Pl engage he ſhall meet us in two hours at ano- 
ther place. 

Fide. This is as I cou'd wiſh, Madam. 


Leo. 
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Leo. One thing more.—I overheard your diſ- 
. courſe with that cavalier who is to be my huſband— 
I ſee his jealouſies are cur d, and all points are 
now clear'd to my content. | 
Fide. Let us then be quick in our proceedings. 

Teo. With all my heart — we'll now retire, and III 
write immediately to Sir Charles. Flora, be read 
within call to attend us. -[Excymt. 
. Flo. So, my lady is now come off again to her 
ſatis faction.—If our ſex were as -prudent in reſolu- 
tion, as they are quick at invention, they would not 
prove ſuch weak fools to the men. — However, I 
have learnt now, if occaſion ſerves, to carry on 
an intrigue of my own — for I find, tho' dangers 
happen from love, wit never fails to turn the tables 
upon fortune. 


Thus, when from fate our 3 fall, 
Woman's invention can o'ercome em all. 


ACT 
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ACT V. SCENE I. 
The governor's houſe. 


Enter Lorenzo and Alonzo. 


Lor. M Y old friend, once more I congratulate 
your arrival to Valencia—You are come in good 
time to vindicate the honour of your family. - 

Alon. Come in a good time, ſay you! No, I 
am come in a very ill time, I can't ſo much as 
thank you for your civility,  Hark'e, prithee 
look in my face now—Am not I very much alter'd ? 
Have not I ſomething very rueful 1 in my counte- 
nance? | 

Lor. What makes you fancy ſo? 

Alon. Becauſe, methinks, I am no better than a 
raven, I can croak nothing but bad news. | 

Lor. Come, come, be cheerful ; all will go well 
again. 

Alon. Ves, truly! all is like to go mighty well, 
indeed !—My ſon-in-law, that was to be, has been 
deſperately wounded ; my daughter's run away, 
and my family's diſgraced for ever; and you _—_ 
me to be cheerful, do you ! 

Lor. Nay, but hear reaſon. 

Vol. I, jm Alon. 
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Alon, Nay, but I won't hear reaſon! What 
have I to do with reaſon, when I come in ſearch 
of revenge ?—You ſay, you have 'em both in your 
cuſtody ! | 

Lor. Suppoſe have! You tell me the wounded 
cavalier is recovered, then what pretence can I have 
for detaining Sir Charles ? 

Alon. No matter, I'll conceal his recovery, and 
have the dog ſuffer for his death, | 
Lor. Fye! I am aſham'd to ſee your paſſion ſo over- 


come your reaſon—Suppoſe your daughter loves him ? 


Alon. Loves him! *Sdeath, who doubts but ſhe 
does love him! What, becauſe the filly baggage 


has been ſo weak as to ſuffer him to ruin her, you 
would have me play the old dotard, and be as. great 


a fool as my daughter ! 

Lor. Still you miſtake me. Why will you en- 
deavour thus to widen the breach, when I wou'd 
bring matters to a reconciliation ? | 

Alon. To a reconciliation !—Ha, ha, ha! this is 
pleaſant, indeed! —The ſon of a whore has ſtole 
away my daughter, and for ought I know, ſhe may 


have her belly up to her mouth; and you talk of 


bringing matters to a reconciliation ! J 
Lor. But ſuppoſe ſhe ſhould love him; 120 he 
ſhou'd have an equal paſſion for her? 
| Alon. 
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Alon. Why then, 'my curſe be an equal portion 
for them both! | 

Lor, Perhaps, he would conſent to marry her. 

Alon. Marry her! no, no, no! The young fel- 
lows of this age, are not ſuch fools as to debauch 
women, and afterwards to marry em. 

Lor. Nay, but—— 

Alon. Nay, but I know what it is to be a young 
fellow! I tell you their vows always diſſolve with 
virginities, and when the fort's ſurrender'd, all for- 
mer promiſes are void oꝰcourſe. 

Lor. There are, indeed, too many of the fair ſex 
in that unhappy condition: but why ſhould you 
judge ſo hardly of your daughter? 

Alon. Why ſhou'd I not judge fo ? Did ſhe not 
run away with him ? Has ſhe not a ſanguine- com- 


plexion, and he a brawny back? Is ſhe not a pro- 


miſing girl, and he a ſprightly young fellow? 
Then, why may not my daughter happen to be with 
child ? 

Lor. Still you perplex yourſelf with fancied in- 
- juries only—Was ſhe ever looſe in her behaviour ? 

Alon. No, I always believ'd her to be a very 
modeſt girl: But now, ſhe has certainly taſted of the 
tree of knowledge—he has open'd her ſenſes, and 
enter'd her into her rudiments. 


Lor, Did you ever love your daughter? 
F 2 Aon. 


— — 
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Alon. Yes, too well; tho' indeed, ſhe was a 
very good girl, and deſerv'd it — Nay, now I 
think of her, the tears of affection ſtill come into 
my eyes! 

Lor. Indulge that tenderneſs, and reaſon will 
come oꝰcourſe - D'ye think I am your friend? 

Alon. How ſhou'd I know that? We were friends 
pnce, indeed! — That is, when we were young— 
Then we us'd to drink our bottle together, ruin'd 
as many girls, and made as many cuckolds as any 
rake-hells in Europe — But now, the ſcene is 
chang d: you are my lord governor! time, ab- 
ſence, and ſtate-affairs may have drave me out of 
* memory. 

or. Come, you mall ſee! I am Mill your friend; 
_ patience, and III endeavour to bring all to 
a right underſtanding. | 

Alon. Patience 

Lor. Nay, nay, ſuppreſs your * "il you ſee 
whether you have reaſon for it—T'il now imme- 
diately go, and propoſe an honourable treaty to Sir 
Charles: in the mean time ] beg you to retire, and 
not ſee your daughter *till I return to tell you my 
ſucceſs, xi. 

Alon. Vour return will bring me a fine account 
of ſucceſs, indeed! — We men are certainly moſt 

| unhappy 
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unhappy wretches—When we are young, we get 
children in the heat of our blood, who, when we 
come to be old, grow diſobedient, and break our 
hearts in order to get into our eſtates— Well, Ill 
ſay no more, but I'll ſend this rebel daughter of 
mine to a nunnery, and there ſhe ſhall mortify for 
the fins of the fleſh—but for that rogue that has 
debauch'd her, if ever I ſee him again, I'll have 
his blood, tho? I meet him in a ſfanftuary, [ Exit. 
SCENE, The cafll. 
Enter Sir Charles Winlove and Don Philip. 


D. Phil. Sir Charles, I am now convinc'd of 
your innocence—My ſuſpicions were the fond er- 
rors of my love, and as ſuch I hope you'll eſteem 
'em. 

Sir Cha, I do; when I conſider that jealous eyes 
always ſee thro' a microſcope, that magnifies the 
meaneſt trifles, to ſeem as of the | greateſt conſe- 


quence — but had you not been my friend, 1 


ſhou'd not ſo tamely have ſubmitted to ſuch uſage. 
D. Phil. I own the raſhneſs of my folly to be 
great — Let fools have the obſtinacy to perſiſt in 
their errors—a generous ſoul eſteems it rather as a 
point of honour, when convinc'd, to acknowledge 
'cm,—Therefore, now let us turn the diſcourſe— 
F 3 VI 
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I'll aſſure you, Sir Charles, I think the * is 
very beautiful. 

Sir Cha. Beautiful as ever I ſaw! 

D. Phil. But ſtill, methinks, my lady excels her, 

Sir Cha. Every lover is apt to think his own 
miſtreſs the moſt deſerving—Mine has wit as well 


as beauty ; and where the luſciouſneſs of one may 


cloy the appetite, the other whers it again, and 
makes all her charms as agreeable as ever. 

D. Phil. Wit and beauty are two irreſiſtible wea- 
pons, indeed; but, I find, you are in a fair way 
to ſucceed in your hopes. 

Sir Cha. No, faith e ſhe has 


0 many perfections, my ſucceſs was but very in- 


different: whether the inconſtant ſtar that governs 
the ſex rul'd; I know not; but my reception prov'd 
as great a diſappointment, as the accident after- 
wards did a ſurprize. s 

D. Phil. Oh! that was a meer feint, only to make 
a trial of your love! I find you are not rightly ac- 
quainted with the variety of a lady's humour. 

Fir Cha. No, nor ever ſhall, if 'tis ſo much ad- 
dicted to whimſey. | 

D. Phil. But a lover ſhou'd make it his RY 
firſt, to ſtudy the temper of his miſtreſs, and then 
to ſtudy every method that my promote her 
pleaſure. Sir Cha. 


— 
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Sir Cha. Then I am not ſo much a lover as to 
ſubmit my reaſon to frenzy—For to ſtudy the tem- 
per of a woman, 1s like ſearching out for the phi- 
loſopher's ſtone—a man may ſpend his eſtate, run 
mad, and grow never the wiſer. 

D. Phil. Notwithſtanding your harſh cenſure of 
the ſex, I wiſh I knew the humour of my lady, ſo 
far as to gain remiſſion for my folly. * 

Sir Cha. So, this is ever the conſequence of jea- 
louſy — Firſt, you quarrel with your miſtreſs for 
no reaſon, and then are never eaſy till you're re- 
concil'd, 

D. Phil. IJ own it is a weakneſs, indeed; but a 
Spaniard is ſo unfortunate in his paſſions, that he 
can no more avoid the raſhneſs of jealouſy, than 
he can expel the heat of his climate, —But what 
ſervice, Sir Charles, can I do you now in your 
amour, 

Sir Cha. Why then, once more to truſt you as a 
friend, I have this day receiv'd a letter from the 
lady: — but ſure there are ſuch beauties in the ſtyle ! 
not Ovid is more ſoft, nor Horace more ſatirical. 
D. Phil. What are the contents of it? 

Sir Cha. *Tis a kind invitation to another ap- 
pointment; but interſperſed with reflections from 
an excellent talent of wit in relation to my ſervant's 

F.4 Care» 
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careleſſneſs :——Here, prithee read | it, ind gire me 

your opinion. 
* Aſpin. 

So ! Where have you been, fitrah ? 
Asp. Sir, I have run thro? as dangerous adven- 
tures as a knight-errant—but as I was predeſtinated 
to act the part of champion, I was prepar'd with 
armour accordingly. 

dir Cha, Were you ſo? Prithee, let's hear the 
wonderful deſcription of it. | 

Aſp. Why, Sir, courage was the ſupport of my 
back ; caution the deferice of my breaſt ; wit was 
my noble head-piece ; and this piſtol, the weapon 
with which I encounter'd death and deſtruction. 
Sir Cha, That piſtol, fitral ! What occaſion had 
you laſt night to male it give ſuch an alarm? 

Aſp. Why, Sir, I was affaulted by no leſs than 
_ a fiery dragon—In ſhort, a great maſtiff flew at thy 
throat, and had I not had the courage to have en- 
counter'd his fury, I had certainly been torn in pieces. 

D. Phil. Nay then, Sir Charles, you muſt never 
be angry with him for his valour—Aſpin has now 
rival'd the fame of St. George—and I think his ſtatue 
ought to be ſet up in memory of this atchievement, 
28 a ſecond honour to your country. | 
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Aſp. What is paſt, was but a trial for the courage 
of a hero—But the next misfortune I fell into, re- 
quir'd the deepeſt policy of a ſtateſman. 

D. Phil. Aye! prithee what was that ? 

Aſp. I was this morning diſcover'd by ſome of 
the ſervants, and carry'd, vi & armis, a priſoner 
before my lord governor. 

Sir Cha. Aye | How came you off chore Aſpin ? 

Aſp. Oh, Sir, I brought myſelf off with a wet 
finger !—Firſt, the governor aſk'd me ſeveral queſ- 
tions — I generouſly told him the affair you had 
laſt night with the lady—confeſſion merited mercy, 
and I was immediately diſcharged like 4 a man of 
honour. 
| Sir Cha, Were you fo, firtah ? Kiiow' then, raſ- 
cal, you have diſcover'd all my deſigns, and I'll this 
moment make an example of you 

D. Phil. Hold, Sir Charles — conſider, his folly 
1s below your reſentment. 

Sir Cha. 1 have fcarce patience to ſuffer the dog 
in my fight—Raſcal ! deceitful villain ! 

Aſp. Is this the return for all the dangers I kive 
ſuffer'd — Well, *tis an ungrateful age — but I am 
not the firſt man of merit that has been * after 


his faithful ſervice. 
D. Phil. 
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D. Phil, Come, be pacify'd, Sir Charles — all 


may be eaſily brought off again, —Here, take your 


letter: I have read it, and approve of the deſign. 
Hut have you prepar'd any place for your appoint- 


ment with the lady. 


Sir Cha, No, as to that part, I believe, I muſt 
rely upon you. 

D. Phil. Then I can help you at a dead lift 
My apartment has a door into another ſtreet— 
Order her to be carry'd the back-way, and as 


the's a ſtranger to the place, ſhe may be eaſily de- 


ceiv'd. 

Sir Cha. I like the propoſal well. —Aſpin, go you 
this moment and conduct 'em. 

Aſp. So, tho' we men of merit are ſo barba- 
rouſly us'd, we are always 1 in a caſe of 
neceſſity. 

Sir Cba. Sirrah, no praüng; mind what I ſay, 
and go out of my fight. [Exit Aſpin.] Now which 


way ſhall I obtain my liberty for this adven- 


ture? 
D. Phil. Oh, I'll gain you that freedom —and 


| that you may the better by day-light paſs unknown, 


Tl fend you my cloak, and you ſhall muffle 
yourſelf in that—Ha ! the governor ! What means 


this ? 


Enter 
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Enter Lorenzo. 


Lor. Don Philip, I fee your friendſhip is not like 
that of the world, a meer counterfeit profeflion— 
for you endeavour to ſerve the perſon you value, 
tho? you ſee him loaded with affliction. 

D. Phil. My. lord, friendſhip is only ſhew'd in 
adverſity: a man in proſperity has abundance of 
profefſors—but had he need of one, not a friend 
amongſt *em all, 

Lor. Your friendſhip is mutual—Sir Charles ſav'd 
your life, and you'd now return it with the pre- 
ſervation of his—ſo that you both are exceptions 
from the general rule of the world; for there's 
ſcarce a perſon in it, beſides yourſelves, can ſay, I 
have a friend, 

Sir Cha. Becauſe * reverſe of friendſhip i 1s the 
product of a degenerate age; where honeſty paſſes 
for folly ; perfidiouſneſs for good policy ; and all 
manner of knavery, for neceſſary wiſdom to thrive 
in the world. — So that a man can no more be 
aſſur'd of friends in adverſity, than a king or coun- 
try in diſtreſs—when thoſe that ſhou'd be fo, en- 
rich themſelves in their deſtruction. | 

Lor. You are a young Stoic indeed, Sir Charles— 
However, I come now to ſtand your friend, for 

| want 
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want of pity, in your caſe, wou'd be downright 
cruelty—and therefore, give me leave to make ſome 
propoſals that may be to your ſatis faction. Don 
Philip, I hope you'll excuſe me a little. | 

D. Phil. My lord, I take my leave Hark'e, 
Sir Charles, what ſhall I do in this affair? [4/ide. 

$ir Cha. Go, and detain the lady till I come— 
and d'ye hear, leave orders with the keeper for my 


freedom. 222 
D. Phil. Never fear—T'll manage all to the beſt 
advantage. i 1  —* 


Lor. I bare this morning receiv'd advice of the 
cavalier's recovery, that was thought to have been 
kiſl'dThis I muſt yet keep as a ſecret, till I have 


brought matters to bear. | [ Afede. 
Sir Cha. Now, my lord, if you pleaſe, I am 
ready to receive your propoſals. | 


Lor. Sir Charles, I am come to you concerning 
an affair of conſequence. —You muſt know, Alonzo, 
the father of Fidelia, and I, when young, were 
never ſeparated from each other—Now, I underſtand 
by a letter froin Madrid, you have lately depriv'd 
him of his daughter. 

Sir Cha, How ! depriv'd him of her, my lord! 

Lor. Aye-; but methinks I would willingly heal 
this breach=—thetefore I'd advife you to find ſome 


means, 


— 
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means, by which you might reconcile yourſelf to 
him, and reſtore the honour of the young lady, 

Sir Cha. My lord, I underſtand you not—Tis 
true, I love Fidelia as my life ; but for her hanour, 
it is not in the leaſt forfeited on my account, 

Lor. Hep father is of a quite contrary apinjon,— 
Therefore, if you have either a value for yourſelf, 
or an affection for the young lady, you will conſent 
to thoſe means, that will contribute to her eaſe, as 
well as to your own ſecurity, 

Sir Cha. My lord, I own the' wildneſs of my 
youth.—But J have fo true an affection for Fidelia, 
that for my ſecurity, I prize it not in compariſon 
with her content. ; 

Lor, I ſee, Sir Charles, you begin to gueſs at 
my meaning—Therefore I queſtion not but to find 
you the man of honour, I was apt at firſt ſight to be- 
lieve you—Her fame upon your account is very much 
become the diſcourſe of the world therefore to recon- 
cile all, wou'd you be willing to accept her for a wife. 

Sir Cha. My lord, I needed not this preparation 
to embrace ſuch welcome propoſals. 

Lor. Conſent to that, and I'Il engage your pardon 
ſhall be ſecur'd. | 

Sir Cha. My life is of as little value to me now, 


as when I ran the riſque of forfeiting it for her 
But 
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But for the looſer wiſhes that my inconſtancy has . 


been guilty of, cou'd I be ſo happy to ſee her, they 
wou'd immediately vaniſh at her fight. | 
Lor. Know then, Sir Charles, the lady is till in 
Valencia. | 
Sir Cha. How ! in Valencia, my lord ? 
Lor. She has remain'd in confinement at my 
houſe, ever ſince I yeſterday ſeiz d her at your 
Sir Cha. Nay, then there is a miſtake” in this— 
The lady that was taken with me, I can aſſure you, 
is not Fidelia. 
Tor. Her father's ſervant cou'd not be miſtaken, 
and he afterwards ſaw her at my houſe. 
Sir Cba. I know her face too well to be deceiv d 


The lady that was taken with me, I was a ſtranger to. 


Lor. This is a pretty contrivance indeed! 
In the firſt place, the young lady owns herſelf to 
be Fidelia, but at the ſame time denies a correſ- 
pondence with you—and now you own a correſpon- 
dence with her, but deny ſhe is the perſon Who 
was it then that you had an affignation with laſt night 
at my houſe ? | 

Sir Cha. Since you have made a diſcovery in 
that affair, *rwas with the lady that was ſeiz'd 
with me, | | 


Lor. 
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Lor. And that lady, you poſitively ſay, is not 
Fidelia? | | 

Sir Cha, I do, my lord, and if I am in my ſenſes, 
I am ſure I can affirm it. 

Lor. Now ſhe actually fays ſhe is —but denies 
that ſhe has either ſeen- you, or had any diſcourſe 
with you in Valencia. 

Sir Cha. Nay, .then there is a farther myſtery in 
this !—I am certain, the lady I met laſt night was 
not Fidelia. — Now if the perſon you mean, that 
denies all this, ſhou'd prove to be her, then your 
lordſhip is miſtaken, for ſhe can't be the ſame that 
was ſeiz'd with me. 

Lor, Nay, there has been no art magic to tranf- 
form her, nor to change one perſon to another.— 
Therefore depend on't, ſhe's the ſame—Now the 
meſſenger from her father went away ſatisfy'd ſhe 
was the right; and ſhe, upon examination, own'd 
herſelf to be fo. 

Sir Cha. This makes it all ſeem more intricate 
ſtill. ä 
Lor. Come with me, and let your ſight convince 
you. | 

Sir Cha. By this he'll diſcover the lady is gone 
abroad, in order to meet me,-What can I do? 
I muſt ſubmit, FS 5 [ 4frade. 
"I Lor. 
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Lor. Come along then, Sir Charleg—methinks 


I am impatient to have this riddle explain'd. 


Sir Cha. And I the like, my lord —for I am 
ſure, as the ſtory lies now, there is ſo great a my- 
ſtery in it, tis beyond the power of a churchman to 
unfold 1 it, till we ſee farther, | [ Exeunt, 


S CE NE, Don Philip's apartment in 
the governor's houſe. 


— 


Enter Aſpin, Fidelia, and Leonora ve11'p. 


. So, this is the firſt time that ever I turn'd 
gentleman-uſher—Methinks I make a notable figure 
in my preferment—Nay, I don't know, but I may 
riſe to be a great man. [ Afide, 

Leo. The creature looks ad if be was in love with 


himſelf—Hark'e, fellow, where have you brought us ? 8 


Aſp. Not a jot from your own inclination, I ſup- 
poſe — Look'e, Madam, it is maſter's buſineſs to 
anſwer your queſtions—Here my ſervice is at end— 
Methinks, I begin to haye a jantee air already— 
Tl fee how I can compliment [ 4fde].—Ladies, 


I am your moſt humble ſervant, and fo I take my 


leave of ſuch illuſtrious beauties. [Exit. 
Fige, I never ſaw ſuch a coxcomb in my life 


Leo. 
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Leo. Now we may venture to UNVEIL — for I 
khow not where we are, by reaſon I never look'd 
out of the chair, | | 

Fuide. Perhaps Sir Charles may have provided 
us one of his miſtreſs's apartments — for I know 
not what to think of him, now he's grown fo in- 
conſtant. | | 

Leo. Sure I'm no ſtranger to this place, Fidelia. 

Fide. They ſeem to be handſome lodgings, and 
methinks are very prettily furniſh'd. 

Leo. Ha! I am ſurpriz'd! 

Fide. At what, Madam? 

Leo. As I live, we are betray'd! 

Fide. How! heaven forbid! 

Leo. We are in my father's houſe, and this is 
Don Philip's apartment ! 

Fide. If fo, here's treachery indeed! What ſhall 
we do? 

Leo. Nay, now here's a more convincing proof ; 
this is the very door that opens into one of my 


< 


rooms ! WO 
Fide. Then, Madam, our reſolution muſt be 


quick as our thought; for they'll certainly be here 

preſently. 

Leo. Oh, for a ſtratagem now to outwit em 
Stay, I'll look thro' the key-hole, and fee if I can 


diſcern my ſervant, | 
Vo L. 1 . G F. ide . 
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Fide. Is there any body to be ſeen ? 

Leo. Yes, there's Flora working with her needle 
at the window. 

Fide. Call ſoftly, Madam; perbaps ſhe may hear 
you. 

Leo. Flora, hiſt, Flora! Don't you hear? 

Flo. Who calls ? [Within. 

Leo. Tis I — Fetch the key that belongs to the 
door, and open it. | 

Flo. It Ties, Madam, on your father's table — 
PIl run and fetch it immediately. - © 

Leo. Now we ſhall ſucceed, and every thing will 
be right again. 

Fide. Madam, *tis all too late — ſomebody's 
coming up. | 

Leo. Ha! 'Tis Don Philip! Aſſiſt me wit now, 
or never—Keep cloſe your veil, Madam. 

Enter Don Philip. 
D. Phil. What do I ſee, Leonora here! 

Leo. Seeing this lady in your apartment, Sir, I 
came to keep her company till you cou'd come ac- 
cording to your aſſignation. 

D. Phil. Say rather, Madam, that you came to 
meet Sir Charles Winlove — that this lady is the 
confederate of your falſhood, and that you have miſ- 


taken this apartment for another. i 
[4 0 - 
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Leo. How, Don Philip! I never faw ſuch aſſu- 
rance in my life! 

D. Phil. Madam, I find my ſuſpicions are not 
ſo groundleſs as I juſt now believ'd 'em to be 
But you ſhall ſee my good-nature is not to be im- 
pos'd upon. 

Leo, So! this is excellently fine indeed !—firſt, 
to bring ſtrange ladies to my father's houſe, and 
then to turn the fault upon me. 

D. Phil. Why, Madam, can you deny that this 
lady came here with you ? | 

Leo. Yes, Sir, I can—You know, that ſhe did 
not. ; "OO 

D. Phil. Nor did not you come here to meet the 
Engliſh cavaliet ? 

Lao. I won't ſatisfy you, Sir. 

Fide. Sir, what have you done? I expected Sir 
Charles here; and inſtead of that, you are come 
and have incens'd the governour's daughter to my 
ruin. 

D. Phil. Ha! then TI have been too raſh indeed !— 
I find now, that this is the lady I look'd for, and 
jealouſy has brought Leonora hither. [Afide. 

Leo, So, his countenance tells me, he begins 
to ſoften to my wiſh—I ſee her ſtratagem has 
took. [Aide 


G 2 D. Phil, 
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D. Phil. What ſhall I fay to her? [Afide.] 
Madam, I find already I have been in an error in 
my ſuſpicions, but not in being falſe myſelf. 

Leo. So! now you ſee your aſſurance won't take, 
you'd endeayour to conceal your falſhood. 

D. Phil. Madam, I can immediately clear my- 
ſelf of that—for to ſatisfy you who this lady is— 

Leo, Oh, Sir, I am not ſo — in — 
as to deſire ſatisfaction. 


Enter Flora through the other door. l 
Flo. Madam, I cou'd not find the key before, 


0 — 

Leo, Hiſt, Flora; no more! 

Flo. I find I ſhall do miſchief if I talk.— 
Madam, your father 's coming with another cava- 
lier. 

D. Phil. Prithee, Leonora, hear me juif x my- 
ſelf. 

Leo. No, I'll relate it all to my lord, and as I 
never lov'd you, ſhall be glad of this opportunity 
to be rid of you—Excellently come off ! Aide. 


Enter Lorenzo, Sir Charles, and Aſpin. 


Lor. Ha! what's the matter daughter? 

Leo. My father and the Engliſh cavalier! I am 
certainly betray'd again, _ TAfide. 

| 4 Sir Cha. 


%, 
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Sir Cha. His daughter! I am ſtrangely deceiv'd 
then—for I am ſure this is the ws that was taken 
with me. [ Hide. 

Lor. Speak, Leonora. 

Leo. Your lordſhip ſhould aſk that gentleman, 
who makes private aſſignations, and brin gs ſtrange 
ladies to your houſe, 

Lor. How, Don Philip ! 

D. Phil. Pardon me, Sir Charles, for impeach- 
ing you— But egad, all muſt out — This lady is 
the captive, and came here to ſee my friend, who 
was to have met her by ſtealth. 

Sir Cha. That lady the captive! = Now wou'd 
they, tho' I fee her in my preſence, perſuade me 
I am blind, and change her to another perſon. 

Lor. Sir Charles, you ſeem ſtill to remain in the 
dark — Pray, Madam, un vEII — Now 1s it Fide- 
ha or no ? 

Sir Cha. Ha! I am thunder-ſtruck ! —Sure tis 
the fond error of my eyes! 


Lor. What fay you now, Sir Charles ? - 
Sir Cha. And yet, methinks, I cannot bo de- 
ceiv'd—Is it my Fidelia then? 


Fide. Oh, Sir Charles! 
Sir Cha. It is, it is The muſic of her voice 
informs me now tis ſhe !—Oh, my Fidelia! let 
G 3 me 
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me fly with joy into thy arms, and breathe my foul 
upon thy lips, _ 

Fide. Long have I wiſh'd, Sir Charles, for ſuch a 
happy meeting! — but paſt misfortunes wou'd be 
an unwelcome theme — your love will recompenſe 
'em — Be conſtant for the future, and *tis all I 
aſk. 

Sir Cha. No chance, but death, ſhall ever part 
us more! — Sure I am loſt in tranſport and ſur- 
prize! — Oh, my Fidelia! methinks I cou'd re- 
peat thy name, till diſtant waters catch the charm- 
ing echo, and when they rowl high in their moun- 
tain- waves, reſound it to the ſkies! | 

D. Phil. Nay, amongſt all your adventures I 
think I never ſaw you in ſuch raptures before. 

Sir Cha. Pardon me, friends, if all my ſenſes are 
o'ercome with joy and admiration ! 

Lor. This is pleaſant indeed! Sir Chatles—that 
you ſhou'd contrive to ſee the lady, and yet not 
know ſhe was here before. 

Fide. My lord, Sir Charles is a cavalier for the 
- ladies—and ſuch ever eſteem ſecrecy as a point of 
honour : — E e you muſt excuſe him for his 
reaſons. 

Sir Cha. Ha! now I begin to underſtand this 
; myſtery Fidelia has given me a hint of my in- 
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conſtancy—but I muſt conceal my affairs with the 
other lady from the company. | [Afide. 

Lor. Is the riddle explain'd to your ſatisfaction, 
Sir Charles ? 

Sir Cha. It is, my lord. 

Leo. So, I ſee he has taken the hint—Well, tho? 
I have loſt my lover, I ſhall preſerve my honour, 
that's one comfort. Ade. 

Aſp. Now, I believe by the joy of my maſter, 
and the humour of this company, that all is like to 
go well :—if ſo, 'tis the firſt good accident that ever 
I knew a woman the occaſion of. [Alu. 

Lor. Now, to add to the pleaſures you receive 
know, I have this morning had notice from Madrid, 
that the cavalier who was thought to have been kill'd, 
is perfectly recover'd of his wounds. 

Sir Cha. This is happy indeed !—for methinks, 
my Fidelia, I would not have the ſtain of blood ſully 
my character, nor a melancholy thought amidſt the 
joys of love. 

Lor. Sir Charles, you muſt grant me the favour 
of ſolemnizing your marriage at my houſe, with 
theſe that are to be coupled alſo. 

D. Phil. Shall I then, Madam, have the happi- 
neſs of a reconciliation at laſt ? 

G 4 Lee, 
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Leo. Aye, Don Philip—tor as this affair has been 
carry'd on by quarrels, I think it may naturally end 
in marriage. 

Fide, Now there is nothing wanting, to' com- 
pleat our bleſſing, but a reconciliation with my 
father. | 

Lor. That, Madam, I hope is in my power to 
gain you; for know, that the lord Alonzo is now 
in my houſe. 

Fide. What! in Valencia, my lord? 

Lor. Ves, Madam—but here he comes !—retire 
at a diſtance, and you ſhall ſee me break this affair to 
him, — 

[The company retire to the back-part of the A. | 


Enter Albade. 
[ 


Lor. So, my lord! 1 have ſeen Sir Charles Win- 
love, according to my promiſe. | 

Alon. Well, and what does he ſay? How does he 
behave himſelf ? | 

Lor. As I expected, my lord. 

Alon. As you expected! Humph ! that is, I 3 
poſe, you have told him the news of the cavalier's 
recovery; and now he very peremptorily bids de- 
fiance, and intends to march off with my daughter. 

I Lor. 
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Lor. Still you won't comprehend me. 

Alon. Lord, I tell you, I do comprehend you 
Don't I know that he is a very bloody-minded fel- 
low ? Has he not ſtole away my daughter, and for 
ought I know rifled her of all ?—and this I can't 
comprehend, forſooth ! 

Lor, You won't hear me—— 

Alon. Nay, I tell you, I do hear you — but I'll 
not be fo impos'd upon I am reſolvd — A pen and 
ink there! Since the law won't do me juſtice, I'll 
write the dog a challenge, and you ſhall be the bearer. 

Lor. A very pretty office for a magiſtrate indeed ! 
but ſuppoſe he ſhou'd ſubmit to your own terms ? 

Alon. Why let him — My terms are ſword and 
piſtol, tell him ſo !-—Odd, tho' I am an old fellow, 
I can till take a breathing upon occaſion. , 

Lor. Nay, ſince I can't ſatisfy you myſelf, I have 
another card to play.—Come forward there. 

[The company approach, Sir Charles Winlove and 
Fidelia 4reel. | 
Now will you be brought to nk 

Alon, Ha! what's the meaning of all this? 

Lor. Speak to him, Madam. 

Fide. My lord! confider I am your daughter, and 
forgive my weakneſs, 


Alon, Humph ! 
Sir Cha . 
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Sir Cha. My lord, we only want your bleſſing to 
compleat our happineſs ! 

Alon. My blefling ! — Why, I was talking of 
cutting your throat you dog ;—and now inſtead of 
tilting, you aſk me for my bleſſing. 

Lor. Sir Charles has had an honourable affection 
for your daughter ; and he only wants your conſent 
to make her his wife, 

Alon. Make her his wife, ſay you !—Is he in 
earneſt ? 

Sir Cha. My lord, I am. 

Alon. Nay then, take her with all my heart— 
Riſe, daughter, I forgive you, and heaven bleſs 
you both. | 

Lor. Now, tis as it ſhou'd be. 

Alon. Aye, and fo it is—Since he makes her his 
wife, I am very well fatisfied!—Buſs me daughter, 
and you too Sir Charles — and now' we are all 
friends again, — But I did intend to ſend you a 
challenge, faith — however, inſtead of puſhing at 
me in a duel, turn'your weapon upon my daughter, 
and make me a grand- father—d'ye hear ? 

Lor. Why, that's well ſaid ! — But won't you 
take notice of the reſt of the company ? 

Alon, Aye, with all my — are they? 
Lor. 
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Lor. This is my daughter, and this my ſon-in-law 
that is to be. 

Alon. Is this your daughter? Faith, ſhe's very 
pretty ! — Madam, by your leave [Salutes her].— 
Well, ſince we are all reconcil'd, old friend, let's 
have an entertainment ſuitable to this occaſion, 


[4 dance, after which they come forward, ] 


Sir Cha. [To the governor.) My lord, I thank you 
for the favours that I here receive.—And now, my 
Fidelia, I begin to be ſatisfy'd, that true happineſs 
only conſiſts in a retirement from the follies of the 
world.—And your conduct has ſo far converted me 
from a looſe opinion of your ſex, that ] ſhall ever 
think 


No joys on earth can with chaſte love compare, 
And, beyond riches, prize a virtuous fair, 


EPILOGUE 
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SPOKEN BY MISS LIN DAR. 


| Y Y ELL ! as Fm champion for young Bayes's play, 
Take care, good people, 2 the — you boy ! : 
For If I like em not, I ſhall abuſe you! 

And were I big enough—I wou'd ſo uſe you! 

What have I faid ? You laugh at my behaviour, 
And think me yet too young to aſk a favour. 

Faith now I'm cool again, I think ſo too 

What did our author then intend to do ? 
I muſt confeſs, I'm angry at th' abuſe—— _ 

To fend me here, to make his play's excuſe ! 
Why, what a gow of folly has he ſhown ? 

He ſhou'd confider Pm not yet full grown ! 

If I had reach'd my teens, or ſomething nigh, 

I ſhou'd have been well pleas d my ſtrength to try! 
Howe'er gallants, I yet believe — a kiſs 

Might bribe the boldeſt—ſurely none wou'd hiſs ! 
Nay, as it is, you each muſt ſtand my friend, 

If youth's a fault, I ev'ry day ſhall mend; 

For here you know, like gard'ner's forc'd endeavours, 
We ſprout apace ! and ſoon may grant you favours— 
And when I'm ripe, I find it in my nature 

To be a very eaſy loving creature 


I wou'd do much to gain your future graces— 
Come ! let me ſee a ſmile upon your faces! 
If you once think to put on frowns to fright me, 
I'll be reveng'd, and die a maid to ſpite ye. 


8 [Runs off, 
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SIR THOMAS OVERBURY. 
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ACTED AT THE THEATRE ROYAL IN 
DRURY- LANE, 


IN THE YEAR 124, 
BY HIS MAJESTY'S SERVANTS. 


Obſequium amicos, veritas odium, parit ! 
TERENT. 

O fœlix hominum genus 

Si veſtros animos amor, 

Quo cœlum regitur, regat. 


. 
HERBERT TRYST, ESQ, 
5 


CITY OF HEREFORD. 


SIR, 


1 HAVE been told, 'tis a cuſtom to 
aſk permiſſion for ſuch kind of addrefles; 
but there is ſomething ſo very mean in 
this civility, to aſk: your pardon for ne- 
glecting it, were to deſerve your in- 
dignation. e 


If merit ought to be preferred to what 
the world calls greatneſs; if a ſenſe of 
paſt favours ſhould be conſidered, be- 
fore future views; you, Sir, have the 
3uſteſt title to this Dedication from me, 

were 


SDICATION: 


were the play a performance more worthy 
your acceptance, 


Had other authors the knowledge and 
experience of your virtues that I have, 
I ſhould. find many rivals, when I beg 
leave to ſubſcribe myſelf,” 


S I R, | A 
1 Your devoted, 
10 Humble ſervant, 


 - RICHARD SAVAGE. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


| Tar importunity of the Publiſher being 
very preſſing, I omit the Preface, which I in- 
tended ; wherein I propoſed, by way of Eſſay; 
A DiscoursE on TRAGEDY : the ſubject be- 
ing too copious to treat of, in this ſhort time, 
I defer it, either to publiſh it ſingle, or to join 
it with ſome other work. | 


But my gratitude prompts me to declare 
the obligations I have to my beſt and deareſt 
friend, Mr. Aaron Hill, for his many judi- 
cious corrections in this Tragedy, On that 
worthy gentleman, whoſe mind 1s enriched 
with every noble ſcience, and in whoſe breaſt 
all the virtues. of humanity are compriſed, it 
will be my pride, to offer my ſentiments in a 
more diſtinguiſhing manner hereafter. 


Vol. I. iy H | TI thank 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


J think it my duty alſo, to return thanks 
to the town, for their favourable reception 
of this play ; and for the applauſe their indul- 
gence beſtow'd on the performance of the 
young actors: particularly, for my own ſuc- 


ceſs, in a double capacity, as actor and author, 


I ſhall ever publickly confeſs their generoſity, 
as it will ever prove my ſecret ſatisfaCtion. 


* Notwithſtanding the diſadvantage this play 


may have received in the repreſentation, I can- 


not omit acknowledging a debt of gratitude to 
Mr. Theophilus Cibber, who was very care- 
ful in the management of the rehearſals, and 
endeavoured to inſtru& every one concerned in 
the play; a mechaniſm, which my inexperi- 
ence, as an actor, made me incapable of. 


Though an author knows the meaning of his 
ſcenes, he may be unacquainted with a thea- 
trical method of ſetting them in the moſt 
advantageous appearance. Example enforces 

| * precept . 


ADVERTISEMENT, ; 


precept : and therefore, Mr. Cibber, junior, 
took the nobleſt method to improve others, 
by doing juſtice to his own character; and, 
though he labours under the preſent diſadvan- 
tage of ſmall ſtature, I cannot help concurring 
with the opinion of many others, that in action 
and elocution, he 1s certainly a prodigy ! | 
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N EW to the ſtage—by no paſt praiſes fir'd ! 
Young, and unfam'd, and but by hope inſpir'd : 
Raiſe us to reach that hope's ambitious call, 

Or with ſoft pity, break our threaten'd fall. 
Small tho? our merit be, your minds are great, 
And undeſerv'd applauſe may worth create: 
Sweetneſs ſits ſmiling, where the heart beats true, 
And they praiſe moſt, to whom moſt praiſe is due. 


Low let me court ye to befriend our cauſe ! 
If juſtice pleads not, generous pity draws. 
In a full world, our author lives, alone 
Unhappy !—and, of conſequence, unknown: 
Yet, amidſt ſorrow, he diſdains complaint; 
Nor languid, in the race of life, grows faint. 
He ſwims, unyielding, againſt fortune's ſtream, 
Nor to his private ſuff rings, ſtopps his theme: 
Adopts the pains which others undergo, 
And, for your pleaſure, feels not his own woe. 


They ſhou'd themſelves be pleas'd, who love to 
pleaſe; 
And he who fears not mis'ry, merits eaſe. 
Oh! — ſave unfriended virtue from diſtreſs— 


'Tis the divine prerogative—to bleſs ! AY 
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Sad, for the tragic ſcene, your hearts . 
Where love kills friendſhip, and awakes deſpair; 
Where cheriſh'd miſchiefs tow'r above controul, 
And warring paſſions rend the tortur'd ſoul! 


Taught by the pictur'd woes, which weep to- night, 
Let long-weigh'd caution guide your wiſhes right : 
Slow, thro? your eyes, give ſmiling ruin way; 
Love, by that paſs, but enters to betray ! 

Beauty fades faſt—nor will it's tranſient grace 
Sooth the ſick boſom, when the thought takes place. 


But when twin fouls each other's tranſport claim, 
And pant and burn, and twiſt their ſtruggling flame, 
Safe let *em meet, by no falſe fears oppreſs'd ; 
Form'd to be one, and, till rejoin'd, unbleſs'd! 


— D R A. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONE, 


M E N. 


| Earl of Northampton, Mr. Bridgwater. 


Earl of Somerſet, Mr. Cibber, jun. 


Sir Thomas Overbury, Mr, Savage, the author, 
Sir Geras Elloways, = Mr. Keith, 
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SCENE | Lon pon. 


SIR THOMAS OVERBURY. 


Aer l. TOENE LE 


Earl of Northampton and Sir Gervas Elloways. 


Nor. H O W cheerfully hath this day's light 
| broke forth ! 

The new riſen ſun, dreſt rich in orient beams, 

Beholds, with triumph, the late wife of Eſſex 

Tranſplant her beauties, from his barren ſhade, 

To flouriſh by the heat of love and Somerſet. 

Ell. Never ſhall I forget the tempting bride ! 
Such dazzling luſtre ſparkled from her eyes, 

That the proud gems ſhe wore ſhone dim beneath 'em ; 
Inviting warmth glow'd lovely on her cheeks, 

And from her tongue flow'd ſuch melodious ſounds, 
That liſt'ning rage grew gentle as her accents, 

And age was youth again by looking on her! 

Nor. Yet, tho' her features are as ſoft as air, 
Strong paſſions urge her mind to manly daring ! 
Work'd up by nature with unuſual ſtrength, 
Vengeance, ambition, and the warmth of greatneſs - 
Swell in her ſoul, and lift her above woman. 

Ell. That Overbury, who oppos'd this marriage, 


Will frown on its concluſion—He's-your enemy 
H 4 When 
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When correſponding with the court of Rome, 
"Twas he who intercepted dangerous letters. 
Nor. He did, nor think that I forget he did it : 
| My genius, baleful as a comet's blaze, 
Hangs o'er his head, and burns with red revenge 1 
Nay, he's my rival too! — That fiery thought 
Glows in my breaſt; and as I weigh my wrongs, 
I ſwell like Etna, when her ſulph'rous rage 
Burſts o'er the earth, and rolls in floods of fire. 
Ell. Your Iſabella, Somerſet's fair charge, 
Is ſure an abſtract of divine perfection 
While Overbury's love, like a black cloud, 
Cuts off, and intercepts the glittering proſpect. 
Nor. O! name it not—it muſt not, ſhall not be! 
Old as I am, I'Il ſnatch the pleaſure from him; 
And love and policy ſhall join to cruſh him. 
Ell. You know her charms are Somerſet's diſpoſal, 
Warm in the luſtre of our late Queen's graces, 
_ *Tis ſtrange, to mark the power of time to change us. 
Her father ſhone the favourite of the court : 
But when his day of hope at length declin'd, 
Drove by his enemies he fled to Scotland, 
Pin'd there, and, chill'd with ſorrows, died an exile. 
Mor. "Tis well — but I have news more worth 
relating ! 
Wade, the lieutenant of the Tower's diſplac'd. 
| El. 
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Ell. May I remind your lordſhip of a promiſe? 
Nor. Thou needſt not, Ell'ways, I fo truly prize 
thee, 
That were my mind big with my country's fate, 
With plots, which known, would blaſt my life and 
honour, 
I ſhou'd, I think, unfold *em to thy friendſhip— 


Of that hereafter See, the bride approaches ! 
[Exit Ell. 


; Enter the Counteſs of Somerſet, 
Nor. Hail, to thoſe charms! that ſmile upon the 


morn, 

And ſweetly gild it, like a milder ſun ! 
May joys, in circles, dance away your days ! 
And length of years ſuſtain your bridal pleaſures ! 
Fair Somerſet ! now happy too, and great ! 
Bleſt with perfection to the height of thought! 
The worth that could deſerve beauty like your's, 
Inſures ſoft bliſs, and heaps long life with pleaſure. 

Count. Thus—while a lover, talk'd my Somerſet, 
His words fell ſoft like hov'ring flakes of ſnow, 
And in cold tremblings melted on my boſom ! 
But now, alas 

Nor. You cannot, ſure, ſuſpect him! 

Count, He has alarm'd 


A pride 
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A pride that catches the firſt ſpark, and kindles ! 
Jo be forſaken, is a thought of horror! 
Oh ! it wou'd grate the woman in my ſoul, 
To have my pride ſubdu'd and make me mad! 
Tho” but laſt night our nuptials fix'd him mine! 
Starting this morning from my flighted arms, 
Thought ſeem'd to preſs his mind, fighs heav'd his 
And, as repenting of his wiſh poſſeſs'd, 
Full in the bluſhing dawn, he roſe and left me. 
| Nor. There is a damp, I know, that clouds his joys, 
A.vapour, which your warmth might ſoon diſperſe, 
Count. What points my uncle at? 
| Nor. I'll ſpeak it plainly— 
Overbury! —— 
That reſtleſs foe of ours—your bu ſband's friend! 
This morning is expected, 
Count, Overbury! 
Then aid me indignation—rage—and vengeance ! 1 
Nor. Wiſely, you call on rage for its aſſiſtance; ; 
Juſtice would be too ſlow for your revenge, 
And conſcience bids us give it up for ever! 
But what is conſcience ?—a thin empty name, 
That terrifies, like ghoſts, by fancy rais d. 
Ev'n the moſt brave uſe ſtratagems in war; 
And what are plots againſt a private foe, 


But — ?—the firſt great rule of nature! 
Count 
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Count, My lord, I ſee to what your counſel leads me! 

I am a woman! nay, a woman wrong'd ! 

And when our ſex, from injuries take fire, 

Our ſoftneſs turns to fury !—and our thoughts 
Breathe vengeance and deftruction ! 

Nor. Spoke like yourfelf ! 

Count. Oh! I'm tranſported with inſpiring heat 
You know I never lov'd the Earl of Somerſet, 

Twas intereſt, twas ambition won me to him; 

And there's one thought, I own, has rack d my peace, 
The only one I e'er conceal'd from you. 

Nor. Inſtruct me—lIt may ſerve us as a plan, 
From which T'll raiſe a pile of tow'ring miſchief, 
Shall nod with watchful. horror o'er his head, 

Till, tumbling, it ſhall cruſh him into ruin. 

Count, Know then, with ſhame I ſpeak it, I have, 

lov'd him ! 

Nor, Lov'd whom ?—not Overbury ! 

Count, Yes! lov'd him, more than I deteſt him now ! 
Each thought, look, geſture has confeſt the folly ! 
Nay, I have wrote—O heav'n ! I know not what! 
Reaſon was fled !—and every thought was madneſs! 
And now he may betray me ! 

Nor, May! he will — 

Theſe letters muſt be artfully won from him : 
Succeeding, we ſtir Somerſet againſt him; 
I Revenge, 
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Revenge, with tranſport then, would ſweeten all 
The rage of ſlighted love—urge that diſcreetly : 

I know the temper of your lord —'twill fire him! — 
Touch but that point, and jealouſy pleads for you— 
But mark ! he comes, and ſeems amus'd and penſive: 


"Tis fit we part. anon we'll fix our ſcheme. 
[Exi zt Count. 


Eater Earl of Somerſet. 


Som. A kind good-morrow to my honour'd uncle ! 

Now fortune ſeems to ſmile in earneſt on me; 

This laſt night's blefling crown'd my warmeſt wiſh, 

And kindling fancy from the thought takes fire! 

Oh ! my good lord ! language gives way beneath i it, | 

The painter's colours, and the poet's art 

Cou'd touch but a faint image of my joys. 

| Nor. And yet, if I miſtook you not, at entrance, 

Your looks were low'ring, and your boſom labour'd ! 

Thro' the gay ſmile of your diſſembled joy, 

I faw th' obſcuring ſhade which wrap'd your ſoul. 
Som, Sure, you miſtook! —I think I was all 

rapture! 

How I adore your niece—be witneſs, heaven! 

Witneſs ye ſoft deſires! that ſwell my veins, 

And beat but to the muſic of her love 

Dearly I love her! to diſtraction love her! 


Nor 
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Nor words can ſpeak — nor thought can feel my 
paſſion |! | 
But—Oh ! Northampton 
Nor. Speak. 
Sam. I have a friend 
Dearer than life! and, as my honour, precious ! 
Our wiſhes and our intereſts are the ſame ! 
Friendſhip has join'd us in ſo ſtrict a band, 
As if one parcel'd foul inform'd us both! 
Yet he- 
Nor. Let not his partial hate of her perplex you! 
A wife becomes the trueſt, tend'reſt friend, 
The balm of comfort, and the ſource of joy! 
Thro' every various turn of life the ſame. 
For men, they are not as they were of old— 
Oft their profeſſions are the arts of intereſt ! 
You'll find the friendſhip of the world is ſhow, 
Mere outward ſhow ! *Tis like the harlot's tears, 
The ſtateſman's promiſe, or falſe patriot's zeal, 
Full of fair-ſeeming, but deluſion all. 
Som. Not ſo — then might I think you not my 
friend ! | 
Shall T, becauſe I live in faithleſs times, 
Diſtruſt a virtuous man? or ſhou'd I flight 
A faithful fair-one, *cauſe her ſex are falſe ? 
If theſe are maxims, ties can bind no more! 


All 
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All that is human is for ever loſt, RR 16.4 
And brutes are een as we are. 

Nor. Come, my lord! 8911 
This Overbury ! he's the thorn that galls you! 
Truſt me, I know him well — he has a ſoul 
Too harſhly form'd for ſuch endearing friendſhip, 

Som. Greatly you wrong him ! I have found him 

tender | 
As firſt-made mothers to their erring infants. 
Firm to his prince, and faithful to his country-; 
A braver ſubje& England never boaſted, 
Nor man a nobler friend than Overbury. 

Nor. Can he be juſtly call'd your nobleſt friend, 
Yet facrifice your bliſs to private malice ? | 
Let not a ſhow of friendſhip make you wretched, 
Nor break the bands which heaven and love have made, 

Som. Know you, my lord, fo little then of So- 

merſet, ee 
That you can wrong him with ſo poor a thought? 
My wife ! to tell you but how much I love her! 
Twou'd, like eternity, admit no end. 

Nor. I've done — your ſafe diſcretion be your 

guide, NH Exit. 

Som. A wife! a friend! Oh ! they include all joys! 
And love and friendſhip are ſo near. a-kin, 

They ſhou'd, like poetry and muſic, join! | 
12 Each 
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Each form'd to grace the other Why, then, in me, 
Why, in my breaſt, ſhou'd friendſhip jar with love? 


Enter Sir Thomas Overbury. 


Som. Fly to my arms Welcome as eaſe to pain, 
As health to nature, or rehef to want ! 

Over. O Somerſet ! engraft me on thy boſom ! 
Each day of abſence ſeem'd a ling'ring age ! 
But I have haſted e' en to out-ſtrip time 
Left the dull hours behind me as I flew, 
And reach'd the goal of all my wiſhes here. 
Som, Friends, who thus meet, poſſeſs ſo ſoft a bliſs, 
That none, but thoſe who taſte, can gueſs our joy. 
Over. May ours live to the laſt verge of being! 
Nay, ev'n in death ! for then, if thought remains, 
Shou'd, mine but meet a ſoul in worlds to come, 
Whoſe generous flame ſublim'd it from the reſt, 
I ſhou'd be apt to call it—Somerſet ! 
But tell me—for my mind has dwelt upon thee, 
Has thy fond heart regain'd its liberty ? 
Does the late Eſſex yet appear herſelf? 

Or art thou ſtill bewitch'd with her inchantment ? 
Som, Alas! thou know'ſt not what a lover feels. 
Over. Have I a ſoul for friendſhip, not for love? 

There's 
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There's one who knows my ſoftneſs but too well! 

Knows how her beauty fires! her virtue charms me ! 

Eſſex, I ſee, ſtill hangs her witchcraft round thee. 
Som. Wouw'dſt thou but view her with impartial eyes! 
Over. Why, I confeſs ſhe's fair; and when ſhe talks, 

Inchanting ſoftneſs melts upon her tongue, 

And flows in ſeas of miſchief !—She has beauty, 

Which ſpreads and blooms like a freſh-opening flow rl 

But poĩſonous adders lurk beneath its ſtalk: 

And from ſuch briars ſhoots this lovely roſe, 

It wounds the touch which it invites to crop it. 
Som. But let me beg thee, if thou lov'ſt thy Somerſet, 

If friendſhip makes my peace of mind thy care, 

No more to ſhock me on this tender point. 


Over. Twere flattery all, not friendſhip, to comply 


The wound can ne'er be cur'd that ſhuns the probing! 
Kind is the hand that wipes the duſt from virtue, 
And counſel is a friend's peculiar office. 

Som. Truſt me, my friend, that counſel comes 

| too late. 

Over. Hear me !—for, as I love thee, I will ſpeak ! 
What tho! her outward charms attract the eye, 
Virtue, the gem within, is long fince faded! 

Her fame, like fleſh that blackens in the ſun, 


Is blown and bloated by the breath of thouſands, 
| | Now, 
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Now, as a man, weigh well ere you reſolve, 
For when a woman's reputation's gone, 
All that repenting virtue can inſpire, 
Can never fix it in its ſtate again, 
Som. Cruel report, I know, has wrong'd her worth ! 
Envy ſtill feeds upon the faireſt fruit, 
And ſpreads its poiſon on the wings of virtue ; 
It blinds ev'n Overbury to accuſe her. 
Over. My lord, my lord, I am no ſtranger to her! 
Her trial with her late wrong'd huſband, Eſſex ! 
Her looſe pretenſions for that wiſh'd divorce ! 
I know it all!—and, by my foul, I think, 
Dear, as I love thee, could'ſt thou ſtoop fo low 
As to receive that wanton to thy arms, 
*Twould ſhake my friendſhip ſo—I could not ſcorn 
thee— 
But ere I'd ſee thy ſhame—T'd range the world, 
And leave thee to the ruin thou'rt ſo fond of! 
Should'ſ thou !—Alas! what mean thoſe ſtarting tears, 
Big drops of ſweat dead paleneſs—trembling limbs! 
Signs of ſome ſtrong confuſion! 
Som. O my friend! 
I muſt not cannot hide a thought from thee ! 
She, from whoſe charms your friendſhip wou'd diſ- 
ſuade me, 
Is now my wife ! 
Vol. I, I Over. 
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Over. Your wife? 

Som. My much lov'd wife. 

Over. Oh! what are men who love — My lord, 

I've done ! 

One ſigh to friendſhip only—and no more 
All thoſe convulſive ſtarts that ſhock thy frame, 
Were the prophetic warners of my fall. 

Som. Said'ſt thou thy fall! fall firſt a thouſand 

Somerſets. 

Over. That I till love thee—witneſs this 1 
Witneſs theſe tears —but from this fatal hour, 
| Join'd, as you are to her—we part for ever. 

Som. O ſtop—repent—recall thoſe * words! 
What! part for ever! 
Over. For ever our alliance, not our love. 

Som. I fear I have no friend - but Overbury. 

Over. You have a wife, and friendſhip is her office ! 
It ſtings my ſoul to ſee thee thus betray'd, | 
And my foreboding heart e'en bleeds with pity ! 
All that is left me now is to avoid thee, 
And not to ſee, what but to hear will kill me. 
Farewel, ay lord—may ceaſeleſs bleſſings wait you. _ 

; Exit. 
| Somerſet alone. 
Som. Sorrow, eternal ſorrow claims me now ! 


All happy fortune flies for ever from me ! 
Cy ; | Whate'er's 
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Whate'er's worth wiſhing for on earth, I've loſt. 
Life is a dream, diſturb'd by conſtant cares, 
And he, who is not lov'd, finds death a bleſſing. 


Friendſhip's dear ties for generous ſouls were made, 
When they relax, black woes our peace invade ! 

Friendſhip from every ill can life defend, | 

Our guardian angel's but a faithful friend. [¶Zæit. 


— 


— 
— 


ACT I, SCENE I. coxrixuss. 
Ifabella, Cleora. 


Cleo. W HY, Iſabella, are theſe fighs of ſorrow, 
While crouding joys invite your blooming youth ? 
Love rears a thouſand little tender fears, 
Fate, with a ſmile auſpicious, bids you hope; 
To fear is to diftruſt a power ſupreme, 
The watchful guard of virtue in diſtreſs, 
{/a. Have I not cauſe to fear a thouſand ills ? 

Cleo. No! your lov'd Overbury comes to cheer you, 
Then let weak malice work up threatning miſchief, 
Soon ſhall the fairy ſtructure melt away: 
Tho? Somerſet's new bride tries every wile 
That ſlighted love, to hatred turn'd, can practiſe, 


Her ſoul's chief ſecrets ſhe unfolds to me, . 
( 15 As 


| 
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As I to you diſcloſe em. 
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But ſudden, while before the prieſt we ſtood, 


And the rent veil let in a dreadful glare, 
Which, with portentous quiverings, gleam'd upon us! 
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Ja. Kind Cleora ! 
Our friendſhip grew and cipen'd with our years! 
When forc'd to loſe thee at my father's death, 
How mournful was our parting. I bleſs'd the chance, 
When I beheld thee, with my guardian's bride, 
Companion of her hours. 

Cleo. Of me no more: | 
Now let your Overbury fill your thoughts, 
And every accent ſwell with ſounds of love. 

Ja. Oh! my Cleora! he will ne'er be mine; | 
A dreadful dream, laſt night, has warn'd my ſoul: f 
Love had, methought, ordain'd our nuptial rites; 


A low'ring cloud hung o'er the temple's roof, 

And, with flow horror, ſpread a fleecy darkneſs, 
From its black center burſt a rattling ſhower, 

Th' lab'ring air groan'd big with rolling thunder, 
Red, thro? the gather'd gloom, flaſh'd lightnings broke, 
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The altar totter'd—and the lights grew dim 
A hollow wind ſigh'd cold—and from their graves 
Pale ghoſts. ſtalk'd ſhadowy, and ſcream'd hideous 
round me. 
But oh !—around my love fierce brightneſs glitter'd, 
A fire, 
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A fire, triumphant, curl'd about his form, 
And, winding upward, ſnatch'd him from my fight. 
Cleo. Yet he's not loſt—See! where he ſmiling 
comes | | | 
Let me not ſtay to interrupt your joys. Exit. 
Enter Overbury. 


Over. O take me, take me, to thy heav'nly boſom ! 
Here let me pour out all my hoarded thoughts! 
Here tower my joys ! my cares be here diſpers'd! 
La. I have a thouſand tender things to ſay ! 
A thouſand doubts at once to be reſolv'd! 
Three tedious months have heavily roll'd on, 
And not one thought, perhaps has chid thy ſtay : 
But while thy voice ſo ſweetly ſtrikes my ear, 
My joys revive, and melt away my ſadneſs. 
Over, Let my ſoul bleſs the muſic of thoſe words! 
My heart breaks rapt'rous at the ſoftning ſound ! 
I feaſt my famiſh'd eyes upon thy ſmiles ! 
I touch thee—and am loſt in extaſy 
A tide of thrilling joys flows thro* my veins, 
I pant with pleaſure, and I burn with love. 
Ja. I cannot, if I wow'd diſguiſe my thoughts, 
Tho, *tis perhaps, a fault to look thus kindly : 
But, oh! beware! for thou haſt dangerous foes ! 
Beware, Northampton, who pretends to love me ! 
I 3 Beware 
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Beware the woman who deludes thy friend! 
Watchful, I ſtrive to counterplot their miſchief, 
And guard thy virtue from impending danger ! 

Over, Oh! thou rich ſource of everlaſting pleaſure ! 
Virtues riſe mix'd, and ſparkle in thy ſoul : | 
One glittering charm purſues another's ſhine, 


As while I cut thoſe ſeas which brought me near thee, 


Sweet ſun- reflecting waves roll'd glaſſy on 
And this no ſooner kiſs'd the ſhore, and dy'd, 
But a new follower roſe, and ſwell'd as lovely. 


Enter Northampton, 


Nor. Why ſtart you, Madam, — at a lover's 
preſence ? GR 
Unveil your clouded beauty—ſince, this morning, 
A ſmiling ſon looks gay on our friend's nuptials. 
La. My lord, I want the courtier. 
Nor, Not the woman ! | 
I ſee a too-ſucceſsful rival near you | 
Sir, I ſhou'd ſpeak you welcome—You are happy— 
But, Madam, fince your charms may be neglected, 


For boys, unſkilld, find gems, whoſe worth they 


know not ! 

When ſuch your. fortune. proves, think of Nor- 
thampton, - ' 

And ſmile, tho' late, on one who lives to love you. 


, Over . 
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Over. My lord, this injury but provokes my ſcorn, 
The next may move my anger, 

Nor. Am I threaten'd ? | 
Away—thou buzzing inſect of the court! 

Ove. Reproaches are too mean for brave mens anger, 
Or I could ſting thy arrogance with talking ! 
Be wiſe ! nor urge my ſword againſt thy meanneſs, 
Worn for a nobler quarrel. 

Nor. Sir, *tis well! 
When we meet next, what now remains to ſay, 
May be debated. 

Over, At your ſpeedieſt leiſure. [Leads off Ifab; 


Northampton /olzs. 


Nor, Well, Overbury,—thou doſt right to ſpurn me! 
If plots have power, if oaths have force to cruſh thee, 
If there's a magic ſpell beneath the moon, 

Or poiſon can be drawn from baneful plants, 
Then horror, from my fury, light upon thee ! 


Enter Counteſs of Somerſet, 


Count. My lord, I know not if I'm yet betray'd ! 
My foe ſhot by me with a gloomy brow, 
Nor bow'd his head in paſſing, 
| 14 | Nor. 
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Nor. Saw you your lord ? 
Count, I did; and ſtrangely mov'd ! 
The uſual ſweetneſs of his nature's loſt, 
With folded arms he traverſes the room, 
Now red !—now pale! big on his wat'ry eyes 
Prompt tears ſtand trembling—ſpeak to him, and he 
ſighs ! 
Or ſhakes his head—and groans an hollow anſwer ! 
Then, on a ſudden, ſtarts !—and flies obſervance ! 
Nor. Now is the time to fire him to our purpoſe ! 
Their friendſhip broke, I have a further plot— 
Ere night this Overbury ſees the Tower. 
Count, Wolſey nor Burleigh ne'er projected better. 
Nor. Haſte we to execute reſolves of weight. 
An active fire ſhou'd quicken vaſt conceptions ! 
For, when delay's cold influence chills our ſchemes, 
Some adverſe fate comes, like a furious blaſt, 
And kills em ere they ripen into action. 
Count. O! I can match thee with an equal flame, 
Not e' en the ſoldier's fury, rais'd in war! 
The rage of tyrants when defiance ſtings em! 
The pride of prieſts ſo bloody when in power ! 
Are half ſo dreadful as a woman's vengeance. 
Nor. *Tis a warm thought, and fires the mount. 
ing ſoul ! | 
Revenge dares ſtrike at every thing—— 
Rivers of blood mark out her ſinoaking way! 
And 
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And {thats flame to give her triumphs luſtre , 
Welcome, dread vengeance ! 

Count, Let the prieſt-ridden vulgar worſhip virtue ! 
Thou, virtuous Overbury, ſleep, and dream 
Dream of philoſophy, and puzzling honour ! 

Of heavenly viſions, and immortal ſhadows ! 
Till flow revenge leaps ſuddenly upon thee : 
Then ſtart !—behold who ſtrikes ! and ſo expire 

Nor. Soft! the earl comes !—be on the niceſt guard! 

Prove thy ſucceſs but vaſt as are thy wiſhes, 

Thy name ſhall ſwell on fame's immortal voice, 

A wonder among women! [Exit. 
Count, He comes! - no aid me, all my ſex's falſhood ! 


Enter Somerſet mufing. 


Som. They ſay, our thoughts diſtinguiſh us from 
brutes ! 
Wou'd I had never thought !—T had then been happy! 
Reflection rivets woe upon the wretched ! 
Thought teaches me to feel a friend's loſt worth! 
When we have friends, to them we truſt our griefs, 
Our care lies lighten'd, and the mind ſleeps calm: 
To me, that comfort's loſt !—TI have no friend! 
Oh! I cou'd pine away this wretched life! 
Lean, like a willow, trembling o'er a brook ! 
Sigh with the winds ! and murmur with the ſtream ! 
Count, His heart ſeems preſs'd with care. [Afae. 
My 
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| My gentle lord, 
Why leave you thus the gaiety of friends ? 
And why has grinding grief ufurp'd your ſoul ? 

Som. I found myſelf diſorder'd, and I left you 
Oft am I thus—leave me, I'll ſoon return. 

Count. Oh! my dear lord, I am not ſoon deceiv'd, 
Thoſe care-bent brows ſuit not a bridegroom's face 
Are folded arms the geſtures of delight? 
Or theſe ſad groans the voice of inward joy? 

No, no—confider, I am now your wife ! | 
"Tis mine to eaſe your cares, and bring you comfort! 
If you have forrows, I muſt claim my part; 
I fink'not ſoon beneath a weight of woe 
If you deny me this, you love me not. 

Som. Not love thee! ſayſt thou? Oh! thou ſoul 

of Somerſet, 

Cou'd thoſe bright eyes be turn'd into my breaſt, 
There wou'd you ſee how your ſuſpicion wrongs me! 
Let me look mgh !—let me gaze here with wonder! 
Where's friendſhip now? Why, reaſon yields to beauty! 
What tho' the crimes, of which her foes accuſe her, 
Glar'd, broad as day-light, on my ſtartled foul, 
Angels play ſmiling in her wanton eyes, 
And lend an awe to lightneſs—love reigns round her, 
And when ſhe ſpeaks—the ſofteſt, ſweeteſt muſic 
Melts in ner voice, and charms away my grief. 


Count, 
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Count, Oh! with what art you ſooth my —_ 
ſpirits ! 

Then I am ſtill your dear, your much-lov'd wife 
Why do I aſk ? thoſe eyes confeſs I am ! 
But tell me for you ſhou'd impart your cartg— 
Why are you thus ? | 

Som. Oh! 

Count. Nay, again you're cruel ! 

Still when I ſtrive to ſearch the cauſe, your voice” 
Sinks from the point, and anſwers with a groan; _ 
Som. What cauſe? I told thee Thad been diforder'd— 

Thy fears are the wild coinage of thy fancy, 
A ſubtle ſelf-tormentor ! 
Count, *Tis well, my lord! 
I gueſs to whom I owe my loſs of power; 
You have a friend can tell you tales of honour, 
And teach you how to triumph o'er a wife, 
Who has, indeed, had faults—but whoſe chief crime 
Is loving you, perhaps, with too much fondneſs; 
Som. What doſt thou mean ?—what friend ? 
Count, Why, Overbury! 
I know your tutor chides your faulty conduct 
Go then, and make your peace—be meekly-penitent, 
Promiſe to err no more—and he'll forgive you. | 
Som. Hear me, ſweet tyrant !—By my life, I ſwear 
Thou'rt dear to me, as-crowns to the ambitious ! 
Dear 
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Dear as theſe eyes, which tremble on thy charms, 

Or, as this heart, which aches with joy and anguiſh. 
Count. Then I muſt tell you, Sir, your friend's a 

villain ! 

Som. Have a care 

Let not thy raye tranſport thee to edlen . 
Count. Oh! were I but to ſpeak his * _— 
Som. What baſe attempt ! 
Count. No matter what it is: 

I, ſure, may be allow'd ſome ſecrets too. 

Som. Nay, this is wrong !—to brand him firſt with 
Then, in a duſky phraſe, elude the charge ! 
Truth ſeldom lies conceal'd in myſtery, 
Clearly to reaſon ſhe reveals her light, 

And errors vaniſh, like a miſt, before her. 
Count. Why hat if he deſign d againſt my honour? 
Som. Your honour ! *tis impoſſible !—— _ 
Count. Form all that treacherous guilt wou'd * 
to act, 
And ſum it up in this i friend. 
Som, I prithee, do not make me mad! — * 
plainly ! 
Count. Knowing your paſſion, he durſt urge his own 
He told me you were falſe ! — deſigning — jealous !— 
Try'd every art of treachery to ſupplant you; 
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And when he found his wiles were unſucceſsful, 
Attempted force, and threaten'd me with flander. 
Som. Force !—Slander - thou haſt warm'd me 
think once more ! 
He cou'd not be ſo baſe ! 

Count, He was. 

Som. Impoſſible ! 
Ere yet my fury mounts into a blaze, 

Ere I upbraid him with theſe black defigns, 
I charge thee do not tax him wrongfully, 
For thou may*ſt open ſuch a ſcene of horror, 
*Twill ſhake thee to behold it! 

Dare you confirm it with an oath ? 

Count. I will. 

Som. Nay, but weigh well what you preſume to ſwear! 
Oaths are of dreadful weight—and, if they're falſe, 
Draw down damnation—thoſe who murder fame, 
Kill more than life-deſtroyers—Think again ! 

For, at that day, when each muſt ſtand arraign'd, 
Their lots will fall in the ſevereſt fires. 
Count. By all my hopes, 
What I have faid— | | 
Som. No more—T muſt believe you — 
Relieve you, ſaid I! what muſt I believe? 
If you prove falſe !—if you traduce my friend ! 


And wrong my faith! may ſorrow blaſt thy beauties ! 
May 
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May conſcience riſe in all her dreadful triumph! 
Scare every ſenſe! and ſtrike thee with diſtraction 
Yet, ſure thou'rt.true! thoſe eyes which ſhine ſo ſweetly, 
Can wear no duſky ſtain of barbarous falſhood !— 
What then muſt Overbury be? Reflection 
Sickens with doubt, and dies in dark confuſion. 

Count. My lord 

Som. Thou neęd'ſt not ſpeak I ſaid I would bes 

lieve thee; 
Thou art my life, the fountoin of my joy! 
Yet, let me think !—Force !—Slander !—yes, tis ſo! 
He's falſe! he's falſe !— Curſe on all treacherous 
friends ! 

Count. Nay, but I meant not thus to fire your anger, 
Forget a friend's firſt falſhood. 

$om. Never! never! | 
No—tho? this day was vow'd to peace and love, 
'Tho* crowds of noble gueſts have grac'd my joys ; 
Nay, tho” the king ſhould add his ſacred preſence, 
My fury brooks no ſtay—my fame! my honour ! 
Both are concern'd, and rouze my foul to vengeances 


Enter Northampton, 


Nor. Why are the bride and bridegroom thus reti: d? 
Crouds of all ranks preſs in to join your pleaſures ! 
And every inſtrument of muſic vies 


To 
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To ſound ſweet notes, and ſwell the hours of love. 

Som. Alas, my lord! even harmony grows harſh! 
Thought's out o'tune, diſcord has ſtruck my ear, 
And my ſoul jars within me. 

Nor. What's the cauſe ? 

Som. Tis a vile world, Northampton! 

The oaths of friendſhip, like thoſe made to girls, 
* meant but to betray, and broke o courſe. 

' Nor. This I knew well before ——but who has 

wrong'd you? 

Som. The darkeſt of all villaing—a falſe nit 
But as I am a man, I will revenge it : 
Oh! what a change has my poor heart ſuſtajn'd ! 
But a few moments ſince, this man's lov'd memory . 
Sat ſoft, as brooding halcyons, on my ſoul ; 

Now my rouz'd rage cou'd hunt him in full ſcent, 
Till his laſt duſt were ſcatter'd in the air, 
And driven like chaff before the angry wind. 

Nor. My lord, this ſeems th* extravagance of paſſion ! 
When anger ruſhes, unreſtrain'd, to action, 
Like a hot ſteed, it ſtumbles in its way! 
The man of thought wounds deepeſt, and ſtrikes ſafely ; 
Premeditation makes his vengeance ſure! 
And levels it directly to the mar. 

Som, J cannot, like a courtier, kill with l ! 
My. fury ſcorns to glow, conceal'd in embers :; 


No; 
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No; it ſhall blaze abroad with flaming luſtre ! 
If I muſt fall, why I was born to die, 
And fall as a man ſhou'd—IFf I revenge me, 
I right my injur'd honour, as I ought. 
Nor. My lotd, this ſtream muſt have another *. : 
This Overbury 
Som. Saidſt thou Overbury ! q | 
Now, by my ſoul, there's magic in the name, 
And my charm'd rage grows ſtill as midnight filence ! 
Why wou' dſt thou ſpeak it ?—Let me not dwell u * 
- him! | 
Talk of falſe friendſhip ! of abandon'd honour ! 
Of hate! revenge -diſtraction 
Bat ſpare that name—at which my fury melts, 
Or guilt will ſmile, like ſweet-ey'd innocence. 
Count, My lord, I wiſh you cou'd ſurmount your 
anger. 
*Tis nobler to forgive, than to revenge. 
Som. Doſt thou plead too . has wrong d 
thy fame 
E'en to my ear has wrong' d it —generous charmer ! 
. Nor. Your frowns will blaſt what ſprung hut by 
| your ſmiles. 
Sem. T'll think a while — your counſel ſhall direct 
me. 


| 4k Thou 
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Thou injur'd friendſhip, my griev'd ſoul inſpire 
With awful juſtice, and vindictive fire 

Let my revenge, to match th* ungen*rous wrong, 
Be ſwift as eagles, and as lions ſtrong ! 

Dreadful as flames by furious whirlwinds driven, 

Or thunder burſting from offended heaven! [ Exeunt. 


ACT III. SCENE I. 
Northampton and Counteſs of Somerſet. 


Nor. Tu E King comes s here 1 in privme—chen all's 

right, 

And, in good time, we've ſtirr'd your huſband s anger. 
Count. The courtiers are in Overbury's intereſt. 
Nor. No matter—they'll deſert him in his fall: 

Like Perſians they adore the rifing ſun, 

But when the great man's glories ſhrink away, 

Shrubs, which grew under him, ſhoot up ungrateful, 

And brave him in declenſion—None aſſiſt him, 

No kind hand lifts him from engulphing ruin, 

But all join ſtrength to preſs him lower ſtill— 

You have not heard, perhaps, that Overbury 

Courts friendſhip with your Eſſex. | 
Count, How! with Eſſex! | 
Nor, What if he ſhould betray your letters to him! 
Vor. I. K Count, 
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| Count, The villain dares not! 
Nor. If he does, you're loſt—— 
What! know you of his love to Iſabella ? 
Count, Oh! name it not — 

It cannot be- I've fear'd, but would not find it. 
. Nor. Wou'd 'twere a ſecret then— but ſee this 
5 packet, 

Theſe are his letters to that Iſabella. 
Their ſuperſcriptions wanting— happy that! 
To tell how I acquir'd *em, would be tedious : 
Let it ſuffice, theſe undirected papers 
Shall bear the force of proofs ro Somerſet, 
Mot fatal to his friend. Sir Gervas Ell'ways, 
Who bears a weighty part in this deſign, 
Is coming tow'rds us—Pleaſe to leave him with me. 
I am an exile from the royal preſence, 

But you, the King expects, ſhould bleſs his eyes. 
; Exit Counteſi of Somerſet. 
That.he ſees Eſſex I am well inform'd, 
And blew that ſpark to raiſe her to a flame. 


Enter Sir Gervas Elloways. 


Let me congratulate my faithful Elloways ! 
The Tower- lieutenancy will now be yours, 
For Somerſet has ſaid it. 

Ell. My kind lord! 
Nor. 
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Nor. Nay, I have news 
That more will pleaſe you, if you love Northampton. 
The man J hate will foon be in my power. 

All the proud ſteps, by which he climb'd to greatneſs, 
Sink from his feet, and let him fall to run. 

Ell. Can Somerſet forſake him? 

Nor. He deteſts him. 

Ell. Prodigious change! - this news indeed ſurprizes! 

Nor. To gain the unbeliever to my wiſhes, 

I ſtirr'd his temper with ſuch cautious art, 

That, ere his judgment cou'd exert its phlegm, 
His blood took ferment from a warmth of paſſion : 
Then, while his fi'ry ſpirit flam'd with rage, 

In its full heat, I ſtamp'd it with revenge. 

Ell. The depth of wiſdom flows, in all your actions, 
Like a ſtrong current, which, oppos'd by piles, 
Works gently thro', and ſaps the mound unſeen, 
Till, gathering force, it pours reſiſtleſs in, 

And the bank floats before it—End you there ? 
Nor. No—Overbury's death muſt crown my conduct! 
Ell. There's danger there! 
Nor. Not ſo—T've weigh'd it well. 
Th' aſſaſſinating Spaniſh way's unſafe, 
Suſpicion were its follower and ſuſpicion 
Wou'd, like a bloodhound, trace our ſteps too near! 
What think you of the cloſe Italian's means ? | 
6 Sure, 
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Sure, filent poiſon ?—Dare you be a friend ? 
Ell. I dare the worſt. 
Nor. Know then, that Somerſet 

Has noted Overbury as moſt intimate 

With ſome, whoſe zeal is mark'd againſt the ſtate ; 

Now to inflame the King with jealouſy, 

An embaſſy to Ruſſia will be offer'd him: 

This love and'policy forbid him taking, 

And if he not accept it, all's confirm'd ; 

It ſpeaks him plainly loth to leave his faction, 

And ſo he comes committed to your care. 

Eil. The reſt may be compleated eaſily: 

Tis but to change the doubted officers, 

And place ſuch round him as will ſuit our purpoſe. 
Mor. No more — be ſecret. 


Enter Somerlet. 


Som. Good Sir Gervas Elloways ! 
I greet you gladly, with your new-giv'n honour, 
Which the King's pleaſure, thus confirms by me. 

| [Delivers a commiſſions 
Ell. My lord, you bind me ever to your ſervice. 
2 Oh—my Northam pton ! 
or. Why that figh, my lord? 

= I have been thinking, when we loſe a friend, 
Tis like an eye pluck'd from its bleeding orb. 
No more the other holds the joy of ſight, 
But, 
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But, ceaſeleſs, weeps till it grows blind * anguiſh— 
So mourns my widow'd ſoul for Oyerbury. 

Nor. Why do you name him ſtill thus tenderly ? 

Methinks your wrongs ſhou'd riſe againſt your weak- 
neſs, 
And ſting you with reflection. 

Som. Ay, mention thoſe, and I relapſe to fury ! 
My reſtleſs thoughts drive round like veering winds, 
Forgetful of their center yet the ſoul, 

Like a ſoft babe, inur'd to fooliſh fondneſs, 
Is hard to wean from wailing—Oh ! forgive me : 
*Tis the laſt ſtruggle of expiring friendſhip. Ly 
Nor. Your paſſions late were wing'd, like vengeful 
whirlwinds, | | 
Now they fink, fighing, to a gale of forrow! | 
Shame on your ſoftneſs—where's the ſoul of Somerſet ? 
Where's that fierce fire which us'd to kindle in you, 
And ſparkle, from your eyes, in fierce reſentment ? 
What! all extinguiſh'd ? 
Som. No: I am ſtill the ſame, 
T've the King's orders for this embaſſy, 
And Overbury's ſent for. 
Nor. If he refuſes, 
We place him on the pinnacle of fate! 
There ſhall big-gathering winds fing round his head, 
And whirl him to deſtruction —Ell'ways be ready. 
[Exit Elloways. 
K 3 Com» 
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Som. But, my good lord, this treachery ſtartles me, 
*Tis an unmanly vengeance. 

Nor. Fye, my lord ! 

Som. Why, rather, not accuſe him face to face, 
And, with an open anger, prove the charge ? 

Nor. There may be guilt, you wou'd not wiſh to 
Look on theſe letters! ſent without direction! 
Artful and fafe that caution—Know you the hand ?— 
How ſoft are the contents ! Fer. 

Som, Wou'd I were blind ! 

Nor. Wou'd not he wrong his King who wrongs his 

friend! 


Come, come, my lord - you muſt be won to wiſdom ! 


Thoꝰ the ſoft dove brood, gall-leſs, o'er your breaſt, 
Yet let the wary ſerpent arm your mind. 
Som. O heaven ! he comes ! he ſhocks me with his 
' preſence ! 
Nor. See Effex leaves him—had he been your 
friend, 
He wou'd not thus be ſeen. My lord—farewel. [ Exit, 
| Som "Tis death to meet him !—yet I cannot ſtir. 


Enter Sir Thomas Overbury. 


Over. My lord, I come obedient to your ſummons, 
| The 
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The force of friendſhip overſways my griefs, 
And I muſt love you ſtill, 
Som, Diſſembling villain ! | [Afide. 
I have a meſſage from the King, this morning, 
That will, I doubt, ſurprize you— tis his pleaſure, 
That you prepare yourſelf, without delay, | 
For a ſhort embaſſy to Ruſſia. | 
Over. The warning's ſudden ! 
Som. The deſign 1s deep ! 
Perhaps too, not propos'd by your beſt friends. 
Over. Now, my lov'd lord, I'll try your friend- 
| ſhip's faith ! 
When fick*ning reaſon labours in the mind, 
Advice is the ſoul's cordial—How ſhall I act? 
Som, If honeſty's your guide, you cannot ſtray. 
Over. If to be bleſt and honeſt were the ſame, 
I ſhou'd not be unhappy. 
Som, He ſeems innocent. | 
Tis a hard ſtruggle to diſſemble thus! [ Hfde. 
Over. If your looks wrong you not, you arediforder'd! 
Som. Have you reſolv'd? 1 wait for your repiy. 
Over. So cool in your advice!—nay, now Iread you! 
Northampton and your wife !—Serpent and woman! 
Have turn'd you *gainſt your friend ! 
And your plain mind, unfaſhion'd for deceit, 
Knows not to yell its frailty. 
=s Som, 
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Som. Have a care—— | 
Over. What! am I threaten'd too? — ungrateful 
| Somerſet! | 
Have I advis'd. yoo with a brother's tenderneſs, 
Pin'd for your peace, and made your cares my own, 
To be rewarded thus Here end our friendſhip ! | 
And, for my anſwer, I deſire a 1 
Som. Then muſt tell the King, you're not reſolv'd ? 
| Over, That as you pleaſe I'll ſerve him till I ws 
Till the reward of loyalty o'ertakes me: | 
For patriots ſtill muſt fall for ſtateſmens? fafety, 
And periſh by the country they preſerve. | 
Som. Tis dangerous, thus, to tax the royal gratitude! 
I ſee you're raſh, and wou'd adviſe you better — 
If, when you touch'd me in too weak a part, 
I ſhrunk—'twas from quick ſenſe of aching pain, 
I was to blame—I1 knew not what I ſatd— 
Excuſe it as a friend. | 
Over. Said you, you weretoblame?—ityou'reſincere, 
My fit of rage, like lightning on a deſart, 
But flaſhes—and is loſt, 
Som. Can he be falſe ? 
And yet I muſt not doubt 
Over. What! ſtill uneaſy ? 
Som. You know, I'm rais'don fortunes fav'rite ſpoke! 
If I grow giddy, I ſhall move away, 


[ Aide, 


And 
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And roll, at once, to ruin. 
Over. Let me guard you 
And, to be near you, not accept this embaſſy. 
Form ſome fair cauſe, and urge it as my anſwer. 
Som, T'll to the King this inſtant, and attempt it.. 
| . [ Exit. 
Over. This meſſage, from the King, bears ſome 
' detign, 
But I'm more touch'd with Somerſet's diforder ! 
Let me ſtill mark him As he paſſes on, 
He ſtarts !—ſtops ſhort !—and. ponders in ſuſpence !— 
Nou he proceeds! All this ſhou'd bode ſome miſchief! 


Enter the Counteſs of Somerſet. 
Count. Now, now, ſupport me, pride, or I am loſt! 


Over. Ha! ſhe here! * 
Count, Why ſtart you, calm, inſulting man ? 

Is-love a crime too great to be forgiven ? 

But thy cold ſoul admits no warmth of paſſion : 

I, like the ſun, darted too fierce a blaze! 

Yet, thy chill wiſhes 

Dawn'd ſome ſick hope, when Iſabella's eyes, 

Like a pale moon, gleam'd her faint beams upon thee. 
Over, How ! knows ſhe that? [Afide.} When 

honour lights up love, 
Th' illumin'd foul burns lambent with a flame, 
| I Pure 
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Pure as the hallow'd altars—Such my hope! 
Such were the wiſhes mov'd by Iſabella. 

Count. How I diſdain thee !—yes, I ſcorn thee !— 

hate thee! | 

Thou, who cou'dit ſtoop to expoſe a woman's weak- 
5 neſs! | 
To taint her fame, and blaſt her to the world! 
All my fierce paſſions riſe with that reflection, 
Inward they rage—a winding train takes fire, 
The flaſhy blaze runs ſwift thro' ev'ry vein, 
And my brain ſplits with agony ! | 

Over. You wrong me, Madam—TI, with humbleſt 

gratitude, 

Thank'd and conceal'd your paſſion—If your fame 
Is tainted—your divorce has caus'd it—Modeſty 
Muſt guard a woman's ſeemings—— | 
Oh! that my words, like the fun's powerful rays, - 
Were with attraction arm'd—till, from your breaſt, 
This flood of frailty roſe, exhal'd in fighs, | 
Or flow'd away in ſtreams of ſoft repentance; 

Count, Upbraider ! 

Over. I not upbraid your love, but your wild paſſions, 
Which wou'd, like envious ſhades, eclipſe thoſe beauties, 
That elſe, with juſtice, ſure, muſt charm mankind ! 
But, Madam, think—there's not a homely peaſant, 
If grac'd with innocence, tho? nurs'd in toil, 
But 
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But boaſts more glory than a tainted grandeur. 
Count. Preaching ſtatue ! 
Where are my letters? — thou detain'ſt em poorly, 
With aim to awe my anger. 
Over. Ere you aſk'd em, 
Mov'd by a conſcious hope to eaſe your fears, 
Honour induc'd me thus to give *em up: 
Now, they are yours again—But their effect 
Will ſtill live in me, and whene'er your image 
Enriches my remembrance—the humbleſt gratitude 
Will teach my heart new tenderneſs. [Gives letters. 
Count. This generous act has waken'd love again, 
And pity pleads againſt me—What fhall I do! 
If I continue here, and he thus charms me, 
My ſcheme, at once, is air—Like jarring elements 
My paſſions war and thought oppoſing thought, 
Shakes my whole frame, till I am mad with doubting. 


Over, Why are you thus diſturb'd ? a 
Count. Can I ſo ill reward his generous heart, 
As to apply theſe letters to his ruin, 
Which might have ruin'd me, had he with-held 'em? 
And yet I muſt—Fate's ſlippery ice has caught me, 
And, if I not ſlide on, I fink for ever. 
Let me not ſtay O wretch! death hovers o'er thee ! 
He graſps a dart, and, in pale fury, ſhakes it 
High o'er thy head !--Now, now it falls, and ſtrikes 
thee ! I cannot 
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I cannot bear to ſee what I have caus'd. 
| [Exit in confuſion. 
Over. Or I'm Gar bocg madneſs ſeiz'd the 


8 


Enter label. 


My Iſabella! | 
Jaa. Oh ! let us Join as Gn. who meet in ſorrow 
To weep land figh l and mingle mutual woes 
Over. What wou'd my love's ſoft fears divine of ill, 
That merits this ſweet ſadneſs ? | 
La. Ob! I am wild! and ſay I know not 3 
This will explain. 


Enter Sir Gervas Elloways, and guards, 


Ell. Sir Thomas aer 
I come to bring you an unwelcome meſſage; 
Tis the King's pleaſure, that you ſtand confin'd, 
Cloſe in the Tower, a priſoner to the ſtate. 
Over. What have I done, that I ſhould be 2 priſoner ? 
Ell. Has not the Earl of Somerſet inform'd you? 
Over. The Earl of Somerſet What doſt thou mean? 
The polar ſtar ſhall be no longer fix'd, 
But turn deluſive to the ſailor's eye, 
Sooner than Somerſet prove falſe to me 
May I not fee my friend? 8 
— | | Elt 
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Ell. I dare not grant it. 
Over. No !—that's hard, indeed! 
T thought J cou'd have met the worſt, unmov'd; 
[Turns to Iſabella. 
But to ſee thee thus preſs'd with griefs not thine, 
I cannot bear the pang which rend my ſoul !— 
Teach me ſome art, but to 2 thy ſorrows, 
And mine are griefs to ſmile at. 0 
1/a. The voice of muſic can compoſe diſtraction: 
Oh! then, let thine but ſooth me into comfort; 
Say ſomething ſoft and kind But whither fly you ? 
Perhaps to death ! 
Over. What's death but loſing thee ? 
Life is a trifle, where no love enriches it ; 
And when the guiltleſs die the death of traitors, 
The ſcaffold ſteps, but, like the patriarch's ladder, 
Form an aſſent to heaven. | 
Ja. Oh! talk not thus! 
There's madneſs in that thought. 
Over. Nay, do not weep! 
Thy grief attracts with ſuch a melting force— 
That my loſt ſoul evaporates to air, 
Glides in each breath, and mingles with thy fighs — 
Help manhood, or I'm loſt lead to the Tower. 
1/a, That place bodes muin-—dhete, the good ſixth 
Henry, 98) 
Clarene, 
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Clarence, and royal Edward's infants fell— 

Such ſecret death, perhaps, may prove thy fate. 
Over. Why doſt thou fright thyſelf at fancy'd ills ? 
La. I have a thouſand, thouſand anxious fears ! — 

No cheering hope dawns thro” the cloudy woe, — 

»Tis darkneſs all—What will not malice dare? 

But if I muſt—— 

Over. Oh! I cou'd gaze for ever! 


Thus, when high ſeas ſwell foaming o'er the coaſt, 
The wretch, who treads the dangerous beach is loſt ; 
Plung'd in his fate, like me, he ſtrives to riſe, 

And ſeeks the ſwallow'd land with wiſtful eyes! 
But, as his arms extend to reach the ſhore, 


The waves o'erwhelm him, and he's ſeen no more. 
| [Exeunt ſeverally. 


ACT IV. SCENE The Tower. 
N orthampton and Elloways meet. 


Wor. E. LL'WAYS be ſwift, for Somerſet's un- 
| ſettled! 
The Counteſs too, who lately urg'd his death, 
Melts in a fit of ſoftneſs from her purpoſe! 


Beſure the ſtream of ruin then rolls rapid, 
| To 
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To bear him down the tide—For, if it turns, 
"Twill overwhelm us all. 
Ell. Now, by my ſoul, 
The youthful warrior, fluſh'd with his firſt hopes, 
Burns not with half that heat for fame and conqueſt, - 
Which fires my wiſhes to compleat your will, 
Nor. Weſton and Franklin—are they both reſolv'd? 
Ell. They are. 
Nor. Have they the wine the Counteſs has prepar d? 
Ell. They have, 
And bring it as a preſent from Earl Somerſet. 
Nor. Then he, who late, by royal favour ſhone, 
| That favour veil'd, ſhall ſtraight be dark again. 
So waters, at hot noon, aſpire in ſteams, 
And thin'd by heat, float gay aloft in air ! 
But when the ſun's exhaling power withdraws, 
Chill'd by the cold of night, they fall in dews, 
And mix with humble duſt, like Overbury. 
Ell. See, my good lord, where Iſabella comes, 
To viſit in the Tower her priſon'd lover! 
Nor. My faithful ElPways, watch my rival well; 
And if your ear catch a ſuſpicious ſound, | 
Bring me immediate notice. [Zxit Ell. 


Enter Iſabella. 


So, Madam, your proud hero falls his plume ! | 
| | A 
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Ja. Is that a Noble's voice ? The brave, I thought, 
Scorn'd all advantage o'er a fallen foe, 
And rais'd him to be worthy their revenge. | 

Nor. Since there's a ſtorm upon your angry brow, 
Jam not arm'd to meet, I muſt retire. [Exits 
Ja. So, villains, when they gain th' aſcent of power, 
Like ravens, 'pois'd before the glorious fun, 
Spread a black cloud, and darken all beneath. 


Enter Overbury, followed by Elloways liftening. & 


Over. Are you thus kind ? bleſt with your lovely 
| preſence, 
A priſon is a paradiſe—ſweet mourner ! 


- Matchleſs in joy—but in thy grief all heavenly ! 


In thee, as in a dew-drop on a flower, 
A thouſand mingled beauties glittering play, 
Which riſe, as the eye turns, in ſtill new proſpects, 
And in each different light, refract new luſtre. 
Ha. Why wilt thou charm me thus Ps... _—_ 
voice 
Floats ſoft like muſic, i in the winds ! 
A flutt'ring rapture fills my trembling breaſt, 
Swells in each vein, and pants with every thought ! 
Yet do I view thee, with ſuch dangers round thee, 


That eden thy fight is — ! 
Over. 
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Over. Wer't not for thee, my ſoul wou'd wing her 

flight, 

To reſt in realnis of everlaſting bliſs. 

Ja. How know'ſt thou that "Op firſt what 

1s the ſoul ; 

*Tis not a ſhade that will diſſolve in air, 

Nor matter which, by time, can be conſum'd: 

Oh! then, be cautious, for the beſt are frail ; 

Venture not raſhly, on an unknown being— 

| Fen the moſt perfect ſhun the brink of death, 

And ſhudder at the proſpect of futurity. 
Over. What means my ſoul ? 

T/s.' A thouſand deaths are hov'ring round thy head! 
If I have e'er deſery'd thy love—Oh! think | 
Thy guardian angel now inſpires my tongue, 

And warns thee, if thou canſt, to *ſcape diſguis'd ! 
Ell. I've heard enough. [Exit unſeen. 
Over. No; ſafe in innocence, I'll dare their malice, 

To fly, wou'd be to leave my fame unclear'd, % 

My fame, much dearer to me than my life ! 

Ja. Forgive me, if I err; 

Tis but a fault that ſprings from too much love ! I 

Should'ſt thou be loſt !—Oh! think upon my griefs, 

See me diſtracted, without hope of comfort, ; 

Profaning heaven, reading the air with ſhrieks, 

Burſting with groans, and raving with deſpair! 

Vo L. I. L Over, 
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Over. Why was I born to make thee thus unhappy ? 
But ſee, where one obſerves ! 
*Tis dangerous here to talk—To-night farewel, 
And if to-morrow bleſſes me again, 
I ſhall have news to tell you. [Exits 
La. Till then, farewel. 


Enter Cleora in haſte. 


Cle. My friend, forgive me, if officious zeal 

Forc'd me to ſeek you here - your foe, the Counteſs— 
1/a. What of the Counteſs ? | 
Cleo. Flies about diſorder'd ! 


So ſtung with guilt, no place can give her eaſe! l 


Wild 'twixt the ſallies of remorſe and love, 


She wrote theſe lines, and truſted em with me; 
I think it not a treachery to betray em. 
La. Tis pious treachery that reveals a miſchief ; 
Tis juſtice to yourſelf, and to the world, 
| [ Looks on the letter. 

To Overbury How my heart beats at it! 
Cleo. She there, repeats, and urges an old flame, 
Proffers him freedom, wou'd partake his flight, 
And owns the wiles that have ſeduc'd her lord. 
Nay, more - the guards are, by her agents, brib'd, 
And your name's us'd to cover the deceit, 
That, ſhould they fail, ſhe might be ſtill ſecure. 

| „ 
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Ja. Here too, ſhe urges him to feign ſome illneſs, 
That, ſo retir'd to reſt, and none left near him, 
She in the ſilent darkneſs introduc'd, | 
May find him in his chamber, and inſtru him 
What means may bring him ſafety : I 
Fate ſent this clue to unravel all her falſhood ; 
Flatter her artfully with his compliance : 

And if ſhe comes—But ſee, the Earl of Somerſet. 


Ni 1 ſteals upon us faſt—Be ſure you bring her. 
; | [Exit Cleora. 


Enter Earl of Somerſet. 


Som. My Ifabella hy that mourn ful brow? 
Why do thoſe eyes, that ſparkled gladneſs round 'em, 
Loſe their keen luſtre now, and look fo languid ? 
Lua. Shou'd T forget, my lord, that fatal day, 
When my dear father's trembling hand preſt yours, 
His dying eyes, wet with paternal tears, 

While agonizing ſweats bedew'd his face, 

To you, my lord, he rais'd his falt'ring voice, 

And gave me to your care? Kind was the thought, 
And pleas'd, he bade farewel—and breath'd his laſt. | 
Som. Have I not us'd thee with the tend'reſt care, 
And chear'd thy virtue with the ſmiles of fortune ? 

Ja. Oh! my good lord, you've been a father to me, 
And *tis for you theſe ſwelling ſighs riſe ſad, 


And my tears flow for gratitude, : 
L 2 Som. 


* 
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Som. What mean'ſt thou ? 

Ta. If Overbury wrong'd— 

Som. No more of Overbury! 

My child, avoid him, as thou wou'dſt thy ruin. 

Ja. You are miſled— 

Som. The ſubject's harſh—farewel. 

1/a. You muſt not go—thus on my knees, I beg you, 
For your own ſake, but hear me—you're betray'd. 
Oh! think how dear this man was to your ſoul! 

By friendſhip join'd, you comforted each other; 
Joy crown'd your days, your minds were then ſerene, 
Your thoughts had harmony, and you were bleſt. 

Som. Indeed, I thought ſo. | 

Ja. Oh! reflect again! 

Why have you caſt him thus unkindly from you, 
And open'd your dear breaſt to vile Northampton? 

Som. Why doſt thou injure thus my lord Northampton? 

Ja. One, who wou'd undermine an orphan's virtue, 
Is ſure unworthy of her guardian's friendſhip. 

Som. And cou'd Northampton that? 

Ja. I bluſh t'affirm it. 

Vet more your virtue wanders in the dark! 
The Counteſs— 

Som. Who -I charge thee, name not her! 
Shou'd I but hear a word to taint my wife, 
*Twould urge me ſo, I might forget my nature, 
And uſe thee harſhly ! La. 
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Ja. Tis death to undeceive you! 
But, in the cauſe of virtue, I am arm'd 
To meet all dangers boldly—be prepar'd, 
For I muſt wound you with ſuch piercing accents, 
That your poor heart, I fear, will bleed with anguiſh ! 

Som. Suſpenſe is the worſt rack —ſpeak what thou 

know'ſt, 

Ja. Read this—'twillſpeak all for me. 

[Gives a letter, 

Som. Tis my wife's hand—ha! To Sir Thomas 

Overbury ! N 
A ſtrange direction that! where had it you? 
Ja. From one ſhe truſted as her meſſenger, 
Som. Sure *tis ſome miſt, which hell has rais'd to 
blind me ! 4 4; 
My eyes belie her—let me again peruſe it! 
Ja. *Tis as I thought. [Afides 
Som. Tis all black forgery !—— 
Falſe Iſabella! 

Ja. Who is falſe, my lord? 

Som. Why thou art falſe— ] prithee, own thou art; 
For ſhould an angel charge her with theſe crimes, 

I fear I ſhou'd miſname that angel, fiend! 

Ja. Tis but to wait her preſence, if you doubt it; 
Night 1s already round us, and ere long, | 
She comes, conceal'd, to find him Be you witneſs, 

L 3 And 
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And then, who's falſe, diſcover. | 
Som, If thou art fo, fly, where I ne'er may ſee thee ! 
But if thou'rt true, then I'm a wretch indeed. 
Ha My lord, retire—T think, ſhe comes already. 
| [Exeunt. 


| Rater Ce of Somerſet and Clevra. 


Count. O my Cleora, whither am I going? 
But thou art faithful, nor wilt chide my frailties ! 
J go t'atone my Overbury's wrongs, 
Jo meet my love my love What's then ent , 
Hold brain—refiſt that ruſhing rack of thought 
The night, now brooding o'er her gloomy ſhades, 
Owns not a ſpectre half ſo foul as I am. | 
Oh ſtate of horror! Oh deſpair ! O ſhame ! 
Cleo, Yet think | 
Count, Fain wou'd I—but all bend forfakes i me ! 
My flame revives ! each fit comes ſtronger on me 1 
Varying convulſions torture every nerve! 
I love ! I rage l— hate — fear —and love again?! 
And burn, and die with a whole war of 5 ' 
Cleo. But will you ſee him? 
Count. See him ?—Oh ! I muſt— 
My ſoul will have it ſo—the wrongs, I meant him, 
Require atonement, more than love can give him, 
Come guide me, my Cleora ! \  [Exeunt, 
= Enter 
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Enter Northampton and Elloways. 


Nor. Eſcaping ! ſay'ſt thou ? 
Ell. What I then heard was little. 

But now a truſted yeoman of the guard 

| Betray'd their whole deſign of preſent flight; 

But why have you, thus led me thro? the darkneſs ? 
Nor, The darkneſs beſt befits my purpos'd vengeance. 
Ell. What means my lord by vengeance ? 

Nor. The poiſon not yet given—my ſword ſhall end 
him, 

Secure the paſſage—bar the outward doors, 
While I reſolve within, where Weſton left us. TExeunt. 


Enter Somerſet and the Counteſs, meeting in the dark, 


Count. *Tis wond'rous dark! and night wears 
double horror! 
Each ſtep, methinks, I hear my huſband's voice ! 
The creep of diſtant whiſpers damps my foul ! _ 
Hark ! how the thunder rolls ! the wind too roars ! 
Who's that, my Overbury ? 
Som. Yet hold my heart ! | [ Aides 
Count, You had my letter then ? 
Som, I had—Oh heaven ! 
Count. Reach me your hand, and lead me to your 
chamber ! 
| L 4 For 
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For I have much to fay—but ſtay—Cleora 

Waits me hard by—T'll caution her a moment, 

And find you here again. [Exit, 
Som, Why do I live? | 

Let me turn wild !—Or tear out my fond heart, 

That cou'd be thus far wrong'd, and not diſcern it! 

O thou falſe woman ! O my injur'd friend! 

Mad, raſh, deluded Somerſet ! 


Enter Northampton from a private rs in the back 
ſcene; a light within, 


Nor. Now, Overbury, die! [Draws 
Som. Villain !—Northampton ! [Draws 
Nor. Save me, ſome angel, from this ſtrange illuſion! 
Som. View my eyes well !—do they not flaſh with 
fury ? 

And tell thee, that *tis Somerſet thou look'Mt« on ? 
Nor. Northampton was not born to look with fear, 

Tho! hell blaz'd angry in the eyes of Somerſet. 

My honour's equal !—my deſcent more noble! 

Come, we miſtake each other—as a friend, 

I'd moderate this rage. 
Som. Thou ſycophant ! 

Thou wouldſt again betray me to thy friendſhip, 

To ruin, with more eaſe, my Iſabella, | 

- Nor, Ha! 


\ 


1 „Jom. 
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Som. But ſhe is proof againſt thy baſe afaults * 
My wife was eaſy, and ſucceſs there met thee, 
And Overbury was to fall your victim. 

Nor. No more—I can no longer brook this railing; | 
Whate'er I do, I always dare to anſwer ! 
Let this defend it all— 

[Fight, Northampton diſarmed. 

Som, Why art thou living in the power of Somerſet ? 
I wiſh thee dead, but dare not kill thee baſely ; - 
Give me the chance once more— [Offers his ſword. 

Nor. No ; take my life ; 

"Tis now not worth defending. 

Som. Live, and repent !—and be as curs'd as I am! 
Go—fave me from the pain thy preſence gives me ! 
Now, whither ſhall I wander ? [Exit Northampton. 


Going, meets the Counteſs entering. 


Death and confuſion ! 

Count, Theard, or I'm deceiv'd, the claſhof weapons, 
Yet was the paſſage barr' d yon gleam of light 
Shews a drawn ſword bent hither. 

Som. Tremble at it—tis the ſword of juſtice ! 

Count, Ha! let me not betray myſelf—'tis Somerſet. 

2 
What mean you, Sir? methinks your words ſound 


angry 
Som 
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Som. Traitreſs! falſe! foul! ickle—damo'd—lovely 
traitreſs ! | 
Know'ſ thou this letter: thou ungrateful woman 
Count. Now I am loſt indeed ! 
Som. What can thy guilt expect? 
Count. You will not kill me ? 
Som. Not kill thee, fay'ſt thou! yes, deceiver ! 
Hear me ; 
Hadſt thou as many lives as thou haſt crimes, 
My fury wou'd reach all—wrong'd love and friendſhip, 
With double cry, demand thy death in vengeance ! 
Count. Oh! but do hear me. | 
| Som. Not one ſiren word. 

Count, Oh! by the endearing ſoftneſs of that boſom, 

Look but on her you lov'd ſo much! fo lately : 
See how ſhe pants for life! and begs for mercy ! 
Let me die, flow, ſome ling'ring death of ſorrow, 
But ſend me not to the eternal bar, | 

With all my crimes about me ! 

Som. Do, crocodile, weep on—thy tears become thee. 
Think what I ſuffer ! think how thou haſt wrong d me! 
Oh! I will ſtab thee !—tho? my heart-ſtrings burſt. 

Count, Yet, but a moment, hear me ! 

Som. No—T will not; 

Be dumb for ever—for, whene'er you ſpeak, 

You bring a baſe infection o'er my anger, 

And J, at once, grow ſick with pity—Off ! 
_ Why 
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Why cling'ſt thou to me? 
Count, O ſpurn me !—drag me— 
Yet my poor limbs ſhall graſp thee to the laſt, 
And e' en my dying groans plead ſoft for pardon. 
Som. Wherefore, juſt heav'n, has guilt fuck power 
to charrm? | 
Oh !—riſe, and take thoſe mournful eyes away; 
Thy beauty, and my love combine to ſave thee, 
And my ſword turns its point againſt my purpoſe, 
I cannot ſee thee bleed! Oh! my torn heart! 
Ungrateful ! go— 


Fly from my rage !—far hence, on ſome lone iſle, 
Safe in thy frauds, and pleas'd with ruin, ſmile ; 
But ſhun theſe ſhameful eyes, which thus deplore 
Thy loſs—yet never muſt behold thee more. 


— 


ACT v. SCENE I. 
8 Somerſet ſolus. 


H OW have I wander'd thro' a maze of errors, 
And labour'd for deſtruction Of mankind, 

I had but one true friend, and him, alone, 

Of all mankind, have wrong'd—Reproachful thought! 
Oh! Peace of mind! thou boſom balm of nature 


Thou that canſt make the labourer's miſery ſweet, 
And 
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And cauſe een ſmiles amidſt the pangs of death, 
Where ſhall I find thee ? 


Fee I bella. 


Come not near me 
Let me not hear thee ſpeak, left I betray thee, 
But fly me as a deſp'rate, dangerous villain. 
Za. T come, my lord, to reconcile your ſoul 
To the ſweet joys of peace — 
Som. Talk not of peace! *tis gone! 'tis fled with 
| honour! 
Honour, once loſt, can never be retriev'd ! 
My thoughts are furies all !—and turn upon me! 
J feel their whips They laſh me with remorſe ! ; 
My brain grows bot Hell glows in my mad boſom ! 
La. Your friend yet knows not how you were miſled. 
Som. But there's a ſenſe of ſhame that knows it all ! 
Tho' mountains ſhadow'd me, they cou'd not hide it! 
My red' ning cheeks, and my moiſt eyes wou'd {| peak i it! 
Let me fly, far as the vaſt ocean rolls, 
Rather than ſee the friend I've baſely injur'd. 
Va. Fly but to Overbury—tell him all! 
And, once more met in the ſtrict band of friendſhip, 
United, riſe the pillars of your country, 
Som. How muſt he ſcorn me, when he knows my 
treachery ! 
I cannot 
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I cannot bear that thought ! 
1fa. Yet the mild king 
Som. For thy poor father's fuferings in his cauſe, 


The royal ear will liſten to thy pleadings ; 
Oh ! fly, and ſwiftly ſave my friend from rain ! 


Ja. But look, my lord !—See where the counteſs 


comes 
Som. What ſay'ſt thou? ha !—T cannot bear their 
preſence ! Ez 
Oh ! for a whirlwind's rage to ſnatch her from me ! 
A hell of miſchief kindles in her eyes, | 
And horrors blaze around her Let's ayoid her | 
[ZExeunt; 


Enter Northampton and Counteſs of Somerſet. 


Nor. Now, haughty Somerſet ! I'm well reveng'd! 
My ſullen genius tow'rs, with ſcorn, above thee, 
And ſmiles at diſappointment. 

Count. My lord Northampton, 

Tho' ſtrongly urg'd, I feel a woman's fofineſs ! 
Revenge, remorſe, and love divide my ſoul, 
Like three wild ſtreams that ruſh againſt each other! 

Nor. Yet, ſtill, be reſolute, | 
Summon your reaſon to your paſſion's aid! 

Think how you're treated by your angry lord, 
Menac'd, caſt off, and but revenge can ſave you. 
Count, 


. 
* 
— — —— — — — . 
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Count. Now you have urgꝰd the flint again to ſparkle, 
And flaſh'd up all the latent fire within me! 
Die, Overbury !—Somerſet —die all! 
Let the world burn to be my funeral * 
And nature et der 


Enter Elloways. | 


Nor. What news, Elloways ? 
Ell. The deed is done! 
So deadly is the poiſon he has ſwallow'd, 
There's not a nerve but has receiv'd its death : 
Horror and madneſs ſhall infect his brain, 
Till ev'ry ſtruggling vital, torn with pangs, 
Muſt burſt at once, and tortur'd life forſake him. 
Count. Mean'ſt thou all this of Overbury? 
Ell. Of him—We brought the wine which * 
* IR | 
As a ſent pledge of friendſhip from your lord; 
Straight, with an eager haſte, he ſnatch'd the cup !— 
Give me the draught, faid he!—then ſwell'd the brim, 
And, thro' his lips, he drain'd it to the laſt. 
And now there's not a health: reſtoring herb, 
Which the ſun ſmiles on, can expel th' infection. 
Count, Was it the wine I ſent ? 
Ell. Madam, it was. | 
Count, Then fhall I never know a moment's peace ! 
Villain, 
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Villain, be curſt What have we done, Northampton? 
Nor. A deed, which is not now to be recall'd. 
Count. And doſt think heav'n will conceal this 

murder? | | 

No! we ſhall be purſu'd with hourly vengeance ! 

Dreams will diſcloſe it ; or, if night wants eyes, 

Lightning will flaſh, and point us out to juſtice, 

Nor, Will you be mad ? 
Count. I will—you have undone me! 

Plung'd me for ever in the depth of miſery ! 

Hark!—there's a tell-tale wind groans hollow under us, 

And the earth heaves with wonder ! 

Nor. Her grief diſtracts her! | 
Count. Tis falſe! Thy tongue ſhall never more 
delude me ! 

Ha !—Murder's ſhriek'd already in my ears 

Hark ! Heav'n rings with murder !—the red clouds 

Rain a whole ſea of ſmoaking blood upon us ! 

Oh! I am ſtain'd all over Murder Murder! 

[Runs off. 
Ell. My lord, this fit may prove a dangerous frenzy. 
Nor. Our lives are ſet upon this ſingle caſt, 

Retire we to ſome ſafe retreat a while, 

Where we may watch th' event, . [Exit, 
Eli. What ſhall I do? 

Fly 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Fly from my poſt I cannot—that pleads guilty ! 
Poor Overbury comes ! 


Enter Sir Thomas Overbury. 


How fares my noble priſoner ? | 
Over. Why juſt as noble priſoners ever fare, 
Like lambs encompaſs'd by devouring wolves, 
Or harmleſs birds with kites and ravens round *em. 
Zul. 1 cannot hear him ſpeak—his preſence pains 
me. [LEExit. 
Over. I know not why, but I am ſhock'd of late ! 
My dreams are dreadful—Be it as it may; 
While virtue arms me, what have I to fear ? 
This cold clay cottage is but the ſoul's priſon, 
And death, at worſt, is but a ſurly fatad, 
Who conquers to give liberty. | 
: Enter Somerſet, 
Tis well, my lord, you can at laſt remember me, 
But had my Somerſet been thus confin'd, 
I had not learnt to ſhun him. 
Som. Oh, my friend! | 
I'm not the Somerſet, whom once you knew; 
I'm alter'd much of late. Ls 
Over. Ay, thou art marryd! 
Som. That v was the fatal rock we both have ſplit on! 
You, 


—_ 
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You, like a ſkilful mariner, diſcern'd it— 
But I, bewitch'd by the curſt firen's voice, 
Sail'd on, regardleſs, till we ſtruck on ruin. 

Over. Why—doſt thou repent it ? 

Som. Repent it, ſaid you ?— | 
Oh! I cou'd rave I—but, *tis too late a penitenee, 
For I have wrong'd thy friendſhip, and undone thee ! 

Over, Nay, that I till believe thou cou'dſt not do! 

Som. Thou doſt not know how baſe thy friend has 

been !— 
Oh! that fair devil has enſnar d my ſoul, 
And ſtain'd it o'er with falſhood—T, led by her, 
Accus'd thee to the king. 

Over. Forbid it, heay'n ! ; 

Leſt I grow fick of life—and curſe mankind ! 

Som. Oh !—'tis too true! Wrought by my faithleſs 

wite, 
And curſt Northampton—I contriv'd thy ruin ! \! 

Over. Why look'ſt thou, then, like man, who art 

a monſter ? 
Som. Yet by the memory of our dear friendſhip! — 
Over. How dares thy tongue profane the name of 
friendſhip ? 
Haſte to the king clear up my ſully'd fame, 
Or, may'ft thou always bear ſome mark of traitor, 
That every one may know, deſpiſe, and ſhun thee. 
Vor. I. M Som, 


— — — — — —üä 
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Sam. Hear me but ſpeak— | 
Over. Why ſhould'ſt thou grate my ear? 
The bird of death's ſhrill fcream—the hiſs of ſerpents, 
Are muſie to thy voice 1—my fick*®ning ſoul 
Faints at thy preſence—and thy ſtay wou'd kill me! 
Som. Yet I muſt ſtay till you forgive, or pity me. 
Over. Name not forgiveneſs—nor expect my pity. 
Be gone! there's treachery couch'd in this delay! 


Mean ſt thou to bear more miſchief to the ling? 


Som. Rather than pierce me with fuch words ag 
Strike through my heart, that bleeds to ve done you 
wrong, 
Here—take my ſword—kill -me—but, as T fall, 


Reach me thy hand—day, but thou haſt forgiv'n me! 


And I hall die in peace. 
Over. Take back thy ſword I wou'd not uſe it 
baſely, 
Thou know'ft, I-wou'd-not—Go, for ever from me! 
And when I hear of an ungrateful wretch, 


A fawning flave, who ſmiles, while he betrays—— 


Then will I think of Samerſet. 
Som. Diſtraction! | 

Canſt thou ? but, peace—T have deſery'd it all! 

Life's a diſeaſe, which I want ſtrength to bear, 


| And with for death to cure ne What was I born to? 


Shame 
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Shame on the guilt that bids me bear theſe ſcorns, 
And not dare think em injuries. 
Over. (After à long pauſe)—Oh ! Somerſet ! 
. [Both fland filent : Overbury obſerves the 
pofture of Somerſt. 
Can all this grief be real ? | 
Som. What ſhall I fay ? 
Over. Had any other thus contriv'd my ruin, 
I cou'd have borne it with a'manly patience ! 
But from thy hand! my friend my very'ſelf | 
Such unexpected wrongs have ſhook oy: ſoul! 
But—I forgive thee all- 
Som. Oh! joy! Oh, friend 
Forgive my ſoftneſs too! my tears will flow, 
While I re- join thee, thus, tomy glad breaſt. 
Over. I feel my heart bound high witli chrobbing o 
tranſport ! 
And wou'd ſpeak more, but the flow-rifing words 
Die in big, unborn accents on my tongue. 
I feel, &en now, a faintiſn damp all o'er me, 
And I am fick at heart—But: here comes one, 
Whoſe heav'nly brightneſs can diſperſe all clouds ! 
My life! my Iſabella 


Enter Iſabella, running into his arms. 


= Live—live, my Overbury ! | 
M 2 Scarce 
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Scarce can I ſpeak my tranſport but the king ! 
The gracious king— 
Over. What of the king, my love? 
Ja. Has yielded to my ſuit in thy behalf, 
And giv'n thee liberty 
Over. I thank thy goodneſs ! 
And bleſſings croud about his royal head, 
Who heard my Iſabella's prayer with pity. 
How my foul ſwells with ecſtaſy my friend! 
My Ifabella Why do you not rejoice? , _ 
Rejoice in love ! in friendſhip ! liberty ! 
Som, Live long thus bleſs'd. 128 
Over. Here, in ſoft ſighs, I'll pour my pleaſures 
forth | 
Gaze !—till I e'en grow giddy with delight! 
Now, heav'n, thou art too kind. | 
Ja. Oh happy day! | 
So ſweet a calm, as my late cares are buſh'd 3 in, 
Ne'er yet ſucceeded ſuch a threatning tempeſt ? 
But you, methinks, look pale 
Oder. No—ſay not ſo; 
My heart is but oppreſs'd, and fick with tranſport !— 
Another ſtart !—that rapture was ſo ſtrong, 
It ſhot quite thro', and trembled to my ſoul L 
Another yet !-—nay, now I ſcarce ſupport i. 
My ſpirits fink, exhauſted with delight, 
| ü | And 
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And nature reels beneath it. 
1a. Oh! help! he faints! 
Som, Heav'n! a cold dew, 
Like that of death, o'erſpreads his icy temples. 
Help ! who waits there ? [Enter Attendants, 
La. My love! my Overbury ! | 
Return to life—*tis Iſabella calls! | 
Over. Where, where are now my joys ? 
All fled at once—Oh ! Somerſet ! I'm poiſon'd ! 
Som. Good heaven forbid ! 
Over. The wine !—the wine you ſent ! 
Som. Say'ſt, thou, I ſent ? 
Alas l. you are impos'd on! 
Over. Then 'twas thy wife, 
And ſhe diſguis'd it with thy powerful name. 
Som. Ten thouſand plagues o ertake her for the 
deed ! | 
Oh! if ſhe acted this unnatural guilt, 
May all the woes of vengeance be her portion! 
Haunt her, pale ghoſts ! Eternal anguiſh grind her! 
Laſh her, ye furies ! Adders, twiſt around her ! 
And let deſpair and endleſs torment ſeize her ! 
Over. Ha !—what a ſhoot was there my blood 
boils in me ! 
Flames wind about my breaſt—my brain burns red, 


And my eyes ſwim in a blue ſea of ſulphur ! 
3 | Stand 
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Stand off !—and let me breathe !—what's that grim; 


form, | 
That ſtalks along! and creeps fo pale upon me? 
I know the meagre phantom now !—'tis death! 
He's gone !—and-now the heav*ns all open to 10 
A flight of angels ſwoop upon my head, 


And clap their wings about me 


Som. What a ſſave is man, when paſſion maſters 5 
My want of reaſon is the curſed ſource 5 
Of all their miſeries: But I'm trebly cure'd! FAY 
I feel for him, for her, and for myſelf, 
What place in hell is there reſerv'd for med 
Sure that which holds the greateſt ſhare of pet N. 
Over. There's death again 
What unmov'd!! beamleſs'!: hollow! limy eyes 
The bone-built monſter ſtares with! there he ſtruck 
me! 
"Tis done !—I mount I- riſe above the clouds! 
My brain grows giddy !—now tis wond*rous hot ! 
The rays ſcorch ſtrong—the ſtars ſpout ſtreaming fire! 
I'll ſhade me in the moon's dark body !—Hold ! 
The ſun's reflection's there Oh! help OTE me! 
- Som. What can I do to eaſe thee ? 
Over, Who touch'd me? — 'twas a cold, and 
deadly hand! | 
Ir 


It makes me ſhrink !—ſave me ! Where am I now ? 

Fm chain'd in the chill region of the north ! 

My blood's all froſt !—and paſſing my hot veins, 

It hiſſes in its motion !—The bleak winds 

Dip their broad wings in ſeas of melted ſnow, 

And ſweep whole winter o'er me I ſhiver at it! 

My teeth are turn'd to ice, and, -as they chatter, 

Break in their Ariking Where 3 now to 
warm me? | 

| Som. My friend my Overbury ! 

Over, Oh, Somerſet ! 1 
Where have I been . life is at a pericd 1 
Poor Iſabella !—ſhe's o'erwhelm'd with grief! 

Let me conjure thee, by my dying friendſhip, 
To comfort all her forrows! 

Som. Wherefore do I not rave? But heav'n is juſt ! 
To loſe my ſenſes, is to loſe my pain. 
Oh! I reſign me to th' impartial hand 
Of juſtice, nor dare murmur at my fate. 

Over. Hark! the wind roars !—the ſeas begin to 

ſwelll | 
The billows roll !—-now ! pow they drive upon me ! ' 
Oh! fave me, or I'm loſt !-what ! muſt I periſh ? 
Is there no hold ?—not one kind, friendly plank ! 
Helpleſs indeed thus in the gulf, I fink— 
Never to riſe again, [Dies. 
La. 
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Ja. Hover a while, dear ſhade, and 1'll o'ertake 
Oh! for a dagger now Death, give me eaſe ! 
He comes I feel him at my heart already! 
He brings me all I wiſh! 

Som. Alas ! ſhe ſwoons ! 
Be quick, and bear ger gently from the body 
But, be ſure, guard her with the tendereſt care, 
Leſt her diſtraction ſhou'd commit ſelf· violence. 

[Iſa. ted of, 

Now dear, departed friend —'twere juſt, that T, 
The wretch, whoſe crimes have been the cauſe of all, 
Shou'd, on theſe clay-cold lips, breathe out my laſt. 


Enter Officer of the guard. 


Op: My lord, your pn but you're Aar a 
5 priſoner: 
Vour wife has, in a fit of raving frenzy, 
Confeſs'd the murder on Sir Thomas Overbury. 
Sir Gervas Ell'ways, and the reſt impeach'd, 
Are ſeiz'd—and fay, the wine was ſent from you. 
Som. Oh! the vile traitreſs !—guard her from my 

fight— 

But leave me here—and let me ſlow expire. 


Cloſe 


"+. 
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Cloſe by the trueſt friend, and beſt of men 
Oh !—wou'd the world be warn'd by my example ! 


Fly, ye fond youth, the guilty fair-one's arms, 
Nor judge their excellence by outward charms; -— 
They, who, for faithleſs love, true friends betray, 
Chuſe glitt ring toys, and throw rich pearls away. 
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IN THE CHARACTER OF ISABELLA, 


We tis a ſhameful breach, in honour's laws, 
To court the credit, and betray the cauſe ! 

But, faithful to my ſex—Pray ladies ! hear me— 
And if the poet murmurs, ſmile, and clear me. 

He bids me fay, Sir Tom was juſt—brave—witty ! 
Troth! he was &'en too good for woman's pity — 

I find, by hiſt' ries of the poor ſoul's life, 

He wrote that frightful poem, call'd— TRE Wire. 
There, with cold rules, he damps the glow of beauty; 
And fetters free-born will, by ſneaking duty! 

His huſbands are mere tyrants—and no wonder! 
They ve natural right, he ſays, to keep us under, 
Pleas'd—or not pleas'd—we muſt, it ſeems, lie quiet: 
And rather ſtarve to death than mend our diet 
Prompt, in obedience, wait the ſovereign's motion, 
And do, or ſuffer, with reſign'd devotion ! 

*Tis a fine leſſon, truly !—Blaſt Sir Thomas 
Or—keep the galling yoke of wedlock from us ! 
Con'd wives but once ſuch paſſive grace inherit, 
Bleſs us! « what active huſbands wou'd they merit! 

I | This 
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This the fine Overbury ! whoſe juſt fate 
You 've ſeen, to-night, dreſs'd out in tragic ſtate l 
He make a hero! He attract compaſſion ! 
Heaven keep theſe witty huſbands out of faſhion ! 
Had he been mine, I'd paid him for his poem; 
And made him feel, what thanks we women owe him ! 
Though lovers pleaſe—and mine is a ſtark new one, 
My feign'd Sir Thomas ſuffers, for the true one: 
Bleſs'd be the doſe, by which our match miſcarry'd ; 
Heavens !—how I'd hated him, had we been marry'd! 
As to my errand—Ere your ſmiles I pray, | 
Thus make him mend the moral of his play: = 
Truſt not repenting Somerſet's opinion, 
Nor ſtriye to ſhake our ſex's fix*d dominion, 
Woman does, ev'n in yielding, conqueſt gain; 
And man, howe'er contending, toils in vain ! 
Learn, ye loſt things ! for diſobedience hated, 
To what ſure ſuff*rings raſh mens lives are fated ! 
Wiſely be rul'd :—move on the way we draw ye— 
And let due ſenſe of power ſuperior awe ye 
Elſe, will your ev'ry woe be ſtill kept waking, 
And your proud hearts, waſte half an age in breaking: 
Care ſhall corrode your thoughts—Deſpair invade ye ! 
Dangers riſe round !—and horns want power to ſhade ye. 
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